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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is furnished to single subscribers 5 
years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50 ; to subscribers 
in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin- 














| dlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the expense 


of our subscribers who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns; but we shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who advertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good one month 
after the transaction causing the complaint; that is, 
we must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in writ- 
ing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
the Farm JOUKNAL.” 








&@-This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of 
the preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, 
each getting it at nearly the same date each month— 
read and re-read until the new paper comes.~“@8 











Splashes of sunshine gilding the hills, 
Patter of rain and whisper of rills, 

Ring of gay laughter rung from the heart, 
Inklings of song where shy singers start, 
Never a thought of care days may. bring— 
Greetings we give thee—welcome, O Spring / 





Poverty is like fleas—it keeps a fellow 


| scratching. 


Follow the wise few rather than the 


| foolish many. 


“When we bravely face our troubles they 
usually run away. 


It is easier far to keep a hen than to 
make a hen kee: you. 


You may. trade with our advertisers just 


| as safely and satisfactorily as if you knew 
Re 


them personally. Read the Fair Play notice 
on this page. 

The man who is too busy to be kind will 
have few mourners when he dies. 


Let go of everything for a few minutes 
every day. Relax all your muscles thor- 
oughly. Then life will goa great deal better. 


Many folks made a failure of corn last 
year just because the seed wouldn’t grow. 
Don’t get caught in that trap ¢#zs spring. 
Test the seed before planting time. 





IN MAY 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The stnshine dances among the trees, 
And plays bo-peep with the saucy breeze 
That whirls the blossoms like flakes of snow 
From apple trees to the ground below. 


Oh, Mayday snowflakes are fair to see 
When Spring is young and the heart is free ;— 
When mating birds fill the air with song 

As back from Southland they hie along. 


The warm earth welcomes the waiting plow ; 
’Tis working-time with the farmer now ;— 
He feels the thrill that all Nature yields 

As she clothes with verdure the barren fields. 


Under the spell of the swelling seeds 

The heart-throbs quicken to others’ needs. 
Who tills the ground for his brothers’ weal 
A throb of infinite love must feel. 


May woos us all by her matchless grace 
The best we have in her care to place. 
After her largess of sun and rain 

Our Autumn fruitage at last we gain. 


—--———_—- ee —____ 


One of the best May jobs we ever did 
was to take the guards off the mower which 
had been used a number of. years, and 
grind their cutting edges. After that the 
machine worked almost like new. 

To keep the water-jug cool when at 
work in the field, dig a hole and bury it. 
It will draw coolness from below. If you 
put a strap to the handle you can hang it 
on the *hames, and carry it back and forth 
when going to work. 

A patch of: land half plowed, poorly har- 
rowed and all grown up to weeds, is not a 
garden, although you may call it so. A 
garden is a bit of ground in which you take 
so much pride that you will not let a weed 
show its head. You wilt get something 
back from such a spot. 

How ashamed and. foolish a parent feels 


when, -after.a_senseless outhurst of temper 
or the use of unfit language, he finds his 


young son looking him in the face with 
startled, questioning eyes. He can never 
again have quite the same feeling of venera- 
tion for his father, and this loss is irrepa- 
rable. Do nothing to incur such a calamity. 


Mr. Epitor: I see the point that gets 
you the enclosed dollar, and one reason I 
looked at it, is to ask you if you can show 
me (if not all your subscribers) how old 
shiftless Peter Tumbledown keeps aboye 
water? He is still going, apparently happy, 
makes a living of a sort, and is quite the 
envy of many total failures. I wonder if, 
within my four-year renewal, he will reach 





the poorhouse ? 


Peapachk, N. /. W. H. MILTON. 


| 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD | 
BY JACOB BIGGLE | 

No. 375 


One day in the latter part of March I at- 
tended a sale of horses held in a near-by | 
village by a dealer who has such sales peri- | 
odically. I stood by when a pair of horses 
was ‘‘knocked down’”’ to a neighboring 
farmer for $600. It occurred to me that 
this farmer might have raised a pair of 
horses in every way as desirable as these 
at a total cost of $200, and I also reflected 
that fifty years ago a farmer would have | 
had considerable difficulty in raising off- | 
hand $600, and would have hesitated long | 
before putting the sum into a pair of work | 
horses. In the East we have got out of the | 
way .of breeding our own horses, so that | 
home-bred stock is the exception rather than | 
the rule. I am a delinquent in this particu- | 








lar and, to a great extent, so are my neigh- || 
bors; and yet we are all agreed that there | 


is money in horse breeding,—as a side | 
issue, especially if one breeds with a definite 
end in view and takes pains to follow the 
proper blood lines. At tlie sale to which I 
have referred, I met a young man in search 
of asaddle horse, and he told me that he 
had been hunting in vain for three moutlis 
for a sound, well-gaited animal, and it is 
only within a few days that he has found his 
ideal. It seems to me that when farm horses 
sell for $600 a pair, and a good saddle 
horse for almost whatever the 
chooses to ask, the fear that the automo- 
bile is likely to force the horse out of busi- 
ness is groundless, 
There is, no animal that appeals to.me so 
strongly as the horse, and I now suspect 
that one of the most impelling seasons that 
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drew me back to the country and the farm 
after years in business in a great city, was 
the memory of the horses I had trained and 
used when a boy on my father’s place. 
Horses are so intelligent, so docile, so 
obedient, and so anticipatory of our com- 
mands, that they seem to me little short of 
human. I like to associate with them in 
the stable, to drive and work them, and to 
study them individually, for they are as 
different in this respect as men. 

Now Harriet was bred and brought up in 
the city, and the average city woman is 
squeamish when it comes to horses ; but 
she took to them instantly, and is as fa- 
miliar with their habits, their moods and 
their foibles as if she had been to the 
manner born. Indeed, I sometimes think 
that in horse lore Harriet is my superior, 
while I am sure that in sympathy with these 
four-footed friends she has a closer insight 
than I. 

I have often remarked the small number 
of my farmer neighbors who ride on horse- 
back, and a woman in the saddle is such-a 
rare occurrence that it is a subject of com- 
ment. My neighbors, with a very few 
exceptions, are satisfied to ride in a run- 
about and to lounge in the seat as they jog 
onward, I feel sure that if they were to 
ride on a saddle there would be fewer com- 
plaints of dyspepsia and sluggish livers, 
while the world would look brighter to 
them. I do not find that the years dimin- 
ish my pleasure in this healthful exercise. 
To be sure I find it less easy to get into the 
saddle from the ground than I did twenty 
years ago, but one can always find a fence 
orastump convenient. Indeed, I am re- 
minded by the few horse-blocks which still 
remain in this vicinity rather as antiques 
and reminders of other days than for use, 
that our forebears, even in the time when 
the saddle horse furnished the ordinary 
means of conveyance, did not disdain some 
aid in reaching a seat. 

I find myself thinking more clearly, more 
sanely and with less prejudice when I am 
riding on horseback than when I travel in a 
wagon. There is something in the motion 
of the horse that is exhilarating beyond 
my power to describe, and I am disap- 
— to find that so many people who 

ave the means ready at hand readily forego 
the exercise. One of the most pleasant 
recollections of a trip to the far West years 
ago is of the days spent in the saddle under 
genial skies, and I can readily understand 
why the sons of the West are men of ac- 
tion—progressive and aggressive and might- 
ily engaged in the making of history. 

When I get started on the subject of the 
horse it is difficult to switch me off, but 
Harriet has jogged my elbow to say that 
the mail has just brought from the Editor 
of the FARM JOURNAL an account written 
by one of his correspondents of a move- 
ment originated by Miss M. Cora Dow, a 
young business woman of Cincinnati, which 
appeals to Harriet’s heart with irresistible 
force. This project is none the less than a 
summer vacation for city horses, few of 
which ever see green grass or have the 
opportunity to walk on soft, yielding sod. 
The merciful man is merciful to his beast, 
there is no reason why the vacation idea 
for man’s best friend should not strike a 
popular chord. Miss Dow sends her horses 
to the country for rest, and it is claimed 
that she has induced the government to 
adopt her idea, and that hereafter all horses 
in the service of Uncle Sam will be given 
thirty days’ vacation with pay,—that is, 
with feed. 

Twenty-five hundred of the leading cor- 
porations in the United States have been 
asked to print on their stationery and ad- 
vertising matter : ‘‘ We believe every horse 
deserves three ample meals daily ; water, 
pe pea proper. shoes; a blanket in 
cold weather ; two weeks’ vacation annu- 
ally.” Miss Dow argues that there are 
many people in the world who will gladly 
respond to such an appeal and do what 


they can for their four-footed friend, with- - 


ovt whose docile obedience man would cut 
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a sorry figure in his efforts to carry on the 
business of the world. Harriet has become 
an enthusiastic disciple of Miss Dow, and 
I follow in her train. 
ee ties 
THE TILLER OF THE SOIL 
BY EVERETT MAXWELL 
How blest thou art, O tiller of the soil! 
Among thy bleating flocks and lowing herds, 
While troops of smiling flowers and warbling 
birds 
Each fragrant morn allure thee to thy toil. 
God’s*richest gifts are thine—the boundless 
wealth 
Of sunshine and pure air, and gracious health. 


O tiller of the soil! remember thou, 

As day by day thou followest the plow 

Thro’ balmy winds and seas of rich perfumes 

Whose billows roll from fields of clover blooms, 

That there are those to whom it is denied 

To dwell with Nature’s God, but must abide 

Amid the city’s scorching heat and din 

And stony glareof streets, immured within 

A rookery of buildings, tall and grim, 

There doomed to spend their lives. in ceaseless 
moil . 

Of direst drudgery, severest toil 

That taxes heart and brain, and only dream 

They roam green fields and hear the, murm’- 
ring stream. 


O tiller of the soil ! pray God that He 
Will grant to them permission yet to go 
Where wild flowers wave and softest breezes 
blow . 
O’er meadows green, haunts of the lark and 
bee— 
Will grant to them, before their hour of death, 
Vacation long in blossomed fields, a breath 
Of country air inspiriting and free. 


O tiller of the soil! the lives of all 
The countless throngs in city and on sea, 
And those within the many-chambered hall 
Of Pluto’s realms, dependent are on thee. 
What would avail the statesman’s eloquence, 
The artist’s skill, the wisdom of the seer— 
How could the world its toilers recompense, 
Their lives sustain, if thou shouldst rest one 
year? 
Give me thy hand, O tiller of the soil! 
I know ’tis rough with calloused ridge and 
line, 
But ’tis an instrument of noblest toil, 
And nothing God hath wrought is more 
divine. 
Rough fingers and begrimed, yet when they 
grasp 
The handles of the plow, or when they fling 
The pregnant grain, they hold within their 
clasp j 
An office more divine than that of king, 


OUR PARCELS POST 

Not a Square Deal by a Long Shot 

Sixty-five years ago the Congress of the 
United States passed this law: ‘‘ Whoever 
shall establish any private express for the 
conveyance of letters or packets, or in any 
manner cause or provide for the convey- 
ance of the same by regular trips or at 
stated periods over any post route which 
is or may be established by law, or from 
any city, town, or place, to any other city, 
town, or place, between which the mail is 
regularly carried, or whoever shall aid or 
assist therein shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both.”’ 

For thirty-five years this law was en- 
forced and for thirty years it has not been. 
Exactly word for word this law was re-en- 
acted by the last Congress as part of the 
new penal code, being Section 181 of that 
code. 

Wherever the agents of an express com- 
pany carry and deliver a parcel over a post 
route, they violate this law and subject 
themselves to the penalties prescribed ; 
but no fine has ever been exacted from 
them, and no punishment has ever been 
inflicted upon them. 

Pe os not strange ? What is the meaning 
it? 
The meaning of it is that there has been 
2 
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a juggle abuut die meaning of the .word 
“packet.’’ ‘Thirty years ago an Attorney- 
General of the United States defined the 
word ‘packet’? to mean a ‘‘packet of 
Jetters,’’ and not a parcel or package, as 
we understand the term, and as the dic- 
tionaries define it—a Uiltle pack or a small 
package; a parce/—and that it therefore 
does not apply to the business carried on 
by the express companies. Many private 
individuals were prosecuted and punished 
for violating that law before the express 
companies were given an immunity bath, 

Hence these companies have entered in 
and occupied the land, holding the people 
at their mercy, and piling up dividends so 
high that, until compelled to, they chose not 
to make them public, while the Post-office 
Department has been run at a loss, a loss 
it is now seriously proposed to make good 
by taxing the reading matter of the people. 

The postage rate on parcels and merchan- 
dise to any part of this country is sixteen 
cents a pound, and no one is permitted to 
mail over four pounds. All over four pounds 
must therefore go by express, and the ex- 
press companies charge what they please, 
and they please to charge all the traffic will 
bear, from twenty-five cents to several 
dollars. In every other civilized country in 
the world, citizens may mail at least eleven 
pounds, and the rate per pound is less than 
half what it is with us. 

Robert Shackleton, writing from Germany 
to the Saturday Evening Post, says: ‘*The 
German people find an immense and varied 
convenience in the parcels post. The other 
day I noticed, in a Frankfort paper, an ad- 
vertisement stating that hens, ready to set, 
would be sent by parcels post. It reminded 
me of a German friend who actually out- 
fitted his new chicken yard with sixty 
chickens sent to him by post! Many farmers, 
especially among those who raise special 
products at special prices for special cus- 
tomers, deliver produce by post ; many a 
German family of Berlin and Hamburg re- 
ceives its butter in pats regularly mailed 
every two or three days ; and many a pro- 
gressive German farmer goes the rounds of 
his customersto make or renew his mail- 
customer contracts.”’ 


_ Thus the German government is giving 
its people a square deal, as it should; but 


in consequence of the official jugglery 
with the word ‘‘ packet,’’ and the indiffer- 
ence of those in power, our people are 
confined to a parcels post that is a constant 
subject for reproach. 

Here is one of the consequences in con- 
crete form: On August 2, 1902, the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain entered into a 
private and secret contract with the Ameri- 
can Express Company whereby a citizen of 
that country can send by express to any ad- 
dress in the United States a package weighi- 
ing eleven pounds for sixty cents. This 
contract is now in force and Congress 
knows it; for to the honor of a young law- 
yer of Fayetteville, Ark., named Nathan 
B. Williams, the contract has been ferreted 
out, and through Senator Gore brought to 
the light of day through a Senatorial inquiry. 

It makes one indignant .to think that our 
own people are handicapped in this way 
and that foreigners are given a marked 
preference. The 62d Congress should 
rectify this great wrong without delay, and 
we hope the influence of every one of Our 
Folks will be brought to bear in favor of a 
liberal parcels post, equal to that of any 
other civilized country, and against the dis- 
reputable one that we now have. 

The proposal to increase the postage rate 
on the reading matter of the people be- 
cause there is a deficit in postal revenue, 
while the government is probably losing 
$50,000 a day by allowing the express com- 
panies to almost monopolize the parcel 
carrying business, is one that should meet 
the instant and overwhelming condemnation 
of every patriotic citizen. i 

Will Our Folks please make it their busi- 
ness to see that a parcels post bill is enacted 
by the 62d Congress that will give the 
American people a square deal ? 
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‘eK “DAIRY AND STOCK yi 


Provide the sheep with pasture and they 
will do the rest. 


Look out now for grass-tainted milk. 
Keep the cows up part of the day and 
zerate the milk soon after it is drawn from 
the cow. 


It takes a good span of horses to bring 
as much in the market as a pair of mules, 
and yet the latter are more easily and 
cheaply grown. 


All breeds of hogs have their friends as 
well as their good points, but any hog is a 
good hog which thrives under good care 
and management, and returns its owner a 
bir profit. 


It is discouraging when the milk check 
closely fits into the feed bill, and when 
dairying seems to have no other result than 
the upkeep of the cow. The way to avoid 
that condition is to raise more feed and 
buy less. 


There is quite an active demand for milch 
goats, but as one farmer who went in for 
goats explained it—the public must be 
educated up to goat’s milk, There is noth- 
ing strange about that. Most persons need 
to be educated up to tomatoes and olives, 
and many other good things. 


> 


HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


When horses are doing heavy work they 
should have one pound of hay to 100 pounds 
of horse, as a rule. 

It is a mistake to stuff a horse with hay. 

Each owner should study the needs of 
each horse. 

It is seldom that both horses in a pair re- 
quire just the same amount of feed. 

It is economical in feeding work horses to 
cut the fodder and mix with ground grain. 

The addition to this feed of from one 
pint to one quart of feeding molasses is wise. 

Feed this mixture morning and night, 
giving whole grain and no fodder at noon. 

If any of this cut and damp food is left 
in the manger, it must be cleaned out at 
once. 

Musty or fermented food will upset a 
horse and put him off his feed and in bad 
condition. 

A keen appetite and good digestion go 
together. 

The work teams should have a_ bran 
mash on Saturday night, as they have a rest 
on Sunday. 

Great care should be had in watering 
horses. A little and often is the best way. 

When teams are working in the fields 
water should always be offered several 
times during the working hours. 

The horses suffer from thirst the same as 
the driver. 

A half-barrel with a floating top should 
be a companion to the jug of water—don’t 
forget it. 

A good condition of the teeth may mark 
the difference between a horse that is in 
good flesh and healthy and one that is bony 
and subject to fits of indigestion. 

A smart horse learns tricks easily, but 
you had better keep out of that sort of 
business. There is such a thing as a horse 
knowing too much. Trick horses on the 
farm are a nuisance. 














BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 

The feeding period of the hog is short. 

The more quickly he is grown and fat- 
tened the better. 

The selection of surroundings and food 
should be chosen with intelligence and care. 

The breed alone does not insure good 
stock, 

The intelligence and ability.of the man 
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who carries the swill pail has a lot to do 
with the profit returned from the pigs. 

The barrel from which you feed the hog 
ought to be as clean as the can in which 
you send the milk to the factory. 

The first year can not determine the value 
of a young brood sow. 

Not until she is mature can her useful- 
ness as a breeder be assured. 

Proper and liberal feeding is necessary to 
develop a good breeding animal. 

Get the hogs and pigs all out on pasture. 

Be sure that the shelters are in perfect 
condition, and that the beds are dry and 
clean. 

The beds should be placed on a slightly 
raised platform to be sure to avoid damp- 
ness. Frequent change of bedding is as 
good for the hog as it is for folks. 

Good pasture goes a long way in keeping 





GUERNSEY COW-—THE BEAUTIFUL 


the pigs healthy and in making profitable 
growth, 

If a sow is uneasy and restless there is 
something wrong. 

A, sore nipple will cause a sow to refuse 
to let her pigs suck. 

All pigs need exercise, and the young 
and growing pigs especially need it. 

Give the young pigs all the whole oats 
they will eat up clean, fed on an enclosed 
piatform apart from the sows. 





FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


The taste of consumers has been educated 
largely to the use of fresh-made butter. 

Butter will lose its fresh flavor in two 
weeks. 

_ This flavor is volatile, but there is money 
in it. 

The taste for sweet butter (butter with- 
out salt) is growing, especially in large 
cities. 

There are numbers of large restaurants 
that serve only sweet butter on their tables. 

This sweet butter must be fresh every 
day, as it deteriorates much more rapidly 
than butter with salt. 

Cater to the tastes of your customers 
and give them what they want. 

The better the quality of the product the 
more they will eat of it. 

The butter-maker really regulates the 
demand by the quality of his butter. 

We must learn more the value of linseed- 
meal as a food and as an important item in 
enriching the farm. 

The full feeding value of grain is not de- 
termined wholly by the result in the pail, 
but by the manurial value as well. 

Cottonseed-meal is a valuable feed in 
connection with pasture. 

It is claimed that it pays to spread cotton- 
seed-meal on the fe 

Why not give the cows the benefit of the 
food value it contains? The fertilizing 
values can still be passed on to the land. 

Give the cows oil-meal especially before 
and after calving. It has a loosening effect 
and assists nature, besides being very 
nourishing. 

Away to the pastures now ; but remem- 
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ber the morning feed of hay for a week or 
two. The cows will need it. ; 

The cows will come down early the first 
few days, They will get so tired tramping 
around. Give them a good place to lie 
down and rest. 





MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 


Give the sheep a chance at the earliest 
and best pasture. 

Let them have a part of a day’s run ona 
pleasant day. 

Give the usual feeding in the morning, of 
hay and roots and grain. 

If the flocks have been accustomed to the 
succulence of roots the change to grass will 
not affect them so much. 

Give the usual feed at night in the sheds, 
of hay, grain, etc. 

Watch the flock 
and use judgment in 
the amount of dry 
feed required and the 
amount of fresh grass 
they can stand at the 
Start. 

When ‘they have 
become accustomed 
to pasture, and the 
grass has a good 
start, there neéd be 
very little anxiety 
about the flock. 

Sheep do much bet- 
ter if they are fre- 
quently changed to 
fresh pasture. 

The change should 
be made to keep the 
bite short and fresh. 

The sheep pastures 
should have shade. 
Even if the pasture is well provided with 
trees, which it should be, there must also 
be a good shelter on dry ground for the 
sheep to run to when showers come, 

Nothing harms sheep more than a cold, 
hard storm. When you see such a storm 
coming, get the sheep down and shelter 
them. It will pay you. 

The sheep pasture should have a variety 
of grasses. 

Grain fed to sheep on pasture gives two 
profits, —one from the sheep and one from 
the pasture. 

Provide a lambcreep in the pasture, and 
teach the lambs to eat grain as soon as 
possible. 

A mixture of crushed oats, wheat bran 
and oil-meal should be supplied. 

Keep a careful watch, and keep the sup- 
ply of grain fresh and clean. 

The troughs should be flat and shallow. 

Rapid growth is profitable growth. Keep 
the lambs humping by feeding through the 
ewes, and all they will eat besides. 


—_—_—____69—6--—— 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
This ts the season when the advantages 
of a heavy team are made manifest. A span 
of horses strong enough to do the heavy 
spring work is a comfort to the owner. 


The milk cow is the boss of the barnyard, 


Walking in the morning dew is a far 
better hoof oil than that we usually use. 


There is something good in the horse 
that his master loves, and in the master 
whom his horse loves. 


It is a good plan to choose brood sows 
from large, litters. They are more apt to 
have large litters themselves. 


If the cows that are obliged to drink 
nothing but stale water during the summer 
had. a sense of ape a they would give 
nothing but stale milk. BuRTSCHER. 


The wide spread of wild carrot as well as 
other weeds and brush may be stopped in 
the East by the return to sheep be 
The Nevada Experiment Station has gath- 
ered and fed the carrot and proved that 
sheep are very fond of it. Sheep also seek 
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and eat dandelion and so reduce its spread. serious disturbance somewhere, and good | R% hanna 3d, No-0,900. Mildred Steck Fora ab, No ae ee 
The opinion is held that this herb is in- _ reliable advice should be had. A clinical LARGE, BERKSHIRES «: Highwood. Write for 
stinctively used as a tonic by sheep. thermometer should be in every stable. booklet. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. Y. 





The normal pulse of a horse is from thirty | 
to forty beats a minute. ‘The pulse can be 
found in front of the angle at the lower 
border of the jaw-bone. 


It doesn’t pay to summer over manv 
wethers. Getthem in good rig and let them 
go for mutton. Give their room to some- 
thing that will do more for you than they 























will. On this page are advertisements of stock, cooler, 
i 3 ee. = garg bells and separators. 
A CITY MAN’S EXPERIENCE ADVERTISEMENTS 
He bought a pure-bred new milch cow “Wace ton eetic am wdtastlids dot kame te dae Aes 
> ’ you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
He paid a hundred dollars, card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. AMERICAN 

The tale is short, and } > it is = WS TS 

The tale is short — — nm, ERN. HILL FARM. Breeders of dish -class Jersey Cattle. Roe 
A healthy mora! follows: Best Island and American blood Chester, Pa. 

H di ilk th March f $9.00 ; GUARANTEED. A"; ig 
e start in to mi e cow _ ‘arrow, new, We 
A ad t - en } oe ares iz &? rg Registered Chester White Pigs. on rs, $16. Good ones. made, easy running separator for 

nd by an hour’s stripping GEO. E. HOWELL, Spruce Torn | Howells, New York. $15.95." 8 Skims hot or cold milk; 

a ti yug ‘ light ‘eren 

Tal er de eas oat Se DUROG fins ncMey qeige Uist sox: | Bes, tut pire nua ae 
r oe y 5 ° | ti ur 

ge J pping : ALLEN, Fannetteburg, Pa. —- py 

He vowed the cow should surely die, | marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 


“ . TITLE, S GS. PO dairy is large or small, obtain our 
And with a gasping moan he Carty Y. peti ac EF, FIGS, DOGS, ER, + ane handsome free catalog. Address 


‘% 
Received a twenty dollar bill Chintar Pa. Send for circular. Come see my stock. AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 2B 1085, ¥. 


And sold her for bologna. k 


leg Raise Them Without Milk. 
And now he daily buys his milk, 2 Booklet Free 
A gallon for a quarter ; 5. W. Ramwasd, Weaiegns. Ils. $ ; 50 or $500 
=a a 




















He says the milkman keeps two cows, 0. I. Oct., Nov., Jan., Feb., Mer. Boars and gilts. Mated, 
: mo ken Bred gits Young herds 
Or must have lots of water. * a specialty. Prolific. all hind Pedigrees fur- 
f nished Prices reasonable FRED RUEBUSH, Secieta, Illinois. Cream 
The Wall street stock he says is best * For a 


For him to buy and care for, ‘Big 66 pen mall 33 Cooler Separator—Which ? A 
He gets the milk and cream from that, Pp fits 2’ g them. The 
For that is what he’s there for. ro and butter p ffer prices that SHARPLES 
J. L. PERHAM. using the Champion Milk Cooler? ? ifne t, tell 
a | you want to try a “Champion” free for 30 TUBULAR 
Cream Separator 


You hurry and buy when you hear 
will run for ten years and then 


Metal roofs are too hot for low farrowing a gn md) ay ew 
be a good, serviceable machine 
for many more years. Astand- 


pens. Even when used for roofs on pens | send that pesteard N now.” 
six or eight feet high, the metal should be | CwaMPION MILK Cooter Co. 
laid on solid board roof. We know of sows 107u St., Contiane, Hew Youn 
and pigs being killed by heat in these pens, 
at summer and early fall farrowing. G. P. W. ard size of Tubular separator 
costs $75.00, or $7. 5oper year for 
ten years, and you will still have 
a good separator left. 
You can buy a (so 


One of the most difficult things to obtain 
called) cheap sepa- 
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Let us tell you about our musical bells 
of special design, made in 8 sizes of 
best Swiss bell metal, Sold singly or 
in sets tuned to harmony. Fine strap 
with each. Reduced price this year. 
At dealers or direct to introduce. Also 


is a good saddle horse, and when one is 
discovered it is sure to have a good price 
tagged to it. To be sure the demand is 












somewhat restricted, but there is always a | ff sheep and turkey bells. Write for rator for $ pce ™ 
ready market for well broken and finely Bevin cee Mia. Go. eich® ts yg S- 
gaited animals. Eest Hampton, Conn. You can buy another 








; the next year, 
<——zagand so on until 
ay have spent 
$500.00 in ten years ;— 
$50.00 per year. Which 
do you want? You can 
own and use a Sharples 


Tubular Cream Separator 


When you’ ve been handling sick stock of 
any kind, be sure to clean your lands well 
afterward. Wash them well and then rinse 
off in a solution of peroxide and water. 
Glanders is very infectious ; so is roup and 
many other diseases. An ounce of preven- 
tion, you know. 


see = Are built to give the for less poe ony ner 
, ; ite ate Se . . separ: 
THE BIGGLE BOOKS utmost satisfaction suareaten tt: ‘Shall 
The sale of the Biggle Books is some- ee at the lowest price we tell you how? 
thing quite extraordinary, and tt 1s not too at which complete Write for 
much to say that every farmer who owns a satisfaction can mg a 
Horse, Cow, Sheep or Hog ought to have be bought. “9 


the four books treating upon these anima/s. a Ask for Catalog No. 64. 
The real advantage of these works above 
others on the same subjects is, that they are 
boiled down so that the practical, useful 


weer OHESTER, PA. 
. ; : jordan Cal., Portland, Ore. 
information sought for can be got at with- oronto, Oan. eee | 
out wading through skim-milk up to your 


neck. Judgé Biggle hits the nail on the OFFER! 
head every time. Every young farmer espe- 

cially ought to have these four farm books. 

Every farmer should place these books in "7 r je om u , : 

pea yon tf eure Reysipy Cncnag ios asl placed within your reach, The Here isthe bt apron oferever 
ant farmer ought to have a copy given every po int of slat St mupsernrttn. thes separator chosen by experts — now 


him. Lach book ts 50 cents ; all four, $2 ; shipped direct from factory,on an unusual, liberal Free Trial offer. 


and we believe that $2 could not possibly ; Masterpiece — 
be spent more profitably. | $ 1 s= 90 For this Separator 
sadur The Wonderful BUTTERFLY! 








THE SHARPLES oxrakaven co. 









































-- cee ae } 
bse eee : 
F Hav a ‘round ” with a cow or a horse Actually less than half the price usually asked. Guaranteed a life- 
or some habit that has grown up right time. Separator competition is aghast at our determined, profit-slash- . 
under your own treatment, is simply scan- a =e. The same — that even the wholesaler must pay, direct 
dalous. Break your cows so kindly that vou on this amazing offer 
We will ship the splendid Butterfly 

there never will be 30 Days FREE TRIAL Malet to sour facen Soe 0 While mnenth'e 

any need of harsh- trial absolutely without any obligation on your part whatever. We 

ness. You can do it. want you to see for yourself how quickly and closely it skims even 


coldstripper” milk; how smoothly and easily it runs; how a child 
can turn or clean it easily and in just a few minutes. 

Are the Sole Judge Don’t take anybody's word about a cream sepa- 
You ge rator. Try it for yourself—then decide, We 
have no nts to bother you or attempt to influence your decision. We F 
leave it all to you 

WRITE NOW for our free Separator Book and our great offer. Do 

it eater. No matter how many or how few cows you own, you are losing . 
moner vi ithout a separator—we have asizeand style forevery need. The free y. Built 
book tells you jst what you want to know about separators. Send for it. { to lasta fects —and it will, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2189 Marshal! Bivd., Chicago, Ills. 








But not unless’ you 
first master your own 
self. . 













The normal temper- 
ature of a horse is 
101°, though a variation of one degree is 
sometimes found in health. If the tem- | 
perature registers 103° to 105° there isa | 
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CORN-AND-COB MEAL FOR 
HORSES 
BY M. COVERDELL 
An Excellent Ration When Rightly 
Balanced 


OME feeders complain that horses fed 
on acrushed corn-and-cob ration ap- 
pear subject to attacks of gastric colic, 

and such will be the case if this is made the 
one item entering into their daily feed. 
The dry, woody consistency of the cob 
in crushed corn is what causes the trouble. 
The combination is naturally less digestible 
than purely grain rations, and thus will 
remain in the stomach too long, unless 
something is done to move it on. Horses 
that are idle, or stand in stall a goodly por- 


‘tion of the time, are more liable to be at- 


tacked by ailments brought on by the use 
of the corn-and-cob meal than thine ani- 
mals which are worked or in other ways 
secure plenty of open-air exercise. 

We never, under any circumstances, 
make the corn-and-cob meal the entire 
ration for horses, but add a quart or more 
of oats, bran, etc., to act as a laxative for 
keeping the cob portion of the feed on the 
move. Even two or three ears of whole 
corn will serve the purpose by furnishing 
a greater amount of grain and inducing 
more mastication. This is all that is neces- 
sary, and by closely watching the manure 
passing from the animals, one can best tell 
the proper amount of laxative feeds to give. 
Where too much of the corn-and-cob meal 
is being fed for the health of the animals, 
their manure becomes hard and dark-col- 
ored, when it should be moderately soft 
and of a bright, golden cast. Too much 
roughage is also to be guarded against, 
when the corn-and-cob ration is fed, as 
considerable roughage will be extracted 
from the cob portion of the feed. 


THE ONE-COW DAIRY 
BY HOLLISTER SAGE 


Good butter may be made in small quanti- 
ties as well as in large, provided there is 
equal intelligence and skill used. Of course 
the milk must be cooled and cared for as 
well in the small quantity as in the large ; 
kept from contact with bad odors, held at 
low temperature and the cream removed 
and churned as frequently as is done in the 
large creamery. The cream must be skim- 
med when not more than twelve hours old, 
kept cold in a jar not longer than three 
days, ripened quickly at a temperature of 
68° to 70° in a covered receptacle, and 
stirred frequently while ripening. The rosy 
flavor must be caught at just the right 
moment, and the cream must be churned 
then whether or not callers, breadmaking 
or other duties may demand our time, for 
the moment for churning a jar of cream 
comes, and, like Opportunity, does not 
tarry, but departs forever. 

The churn should be stopped when the 

butter is coming and shows in grains the 
size of wheat. «At this time draw off the 
buttermilk, and if the butter is to be kept, 
put in plenty of cold well or ice water ; re- 
volve the churn a few times, draw off this 
water, add more, repeat, and salt in the 
churn at the rate of one ounce per pound, 
working it in by revolving the churn. If 
sweet butter is wanted salt is not put in, 
the butter being worked and treated in the 
same way as for salted butter. Of course 
sweet butter will not keep long and must 
be safeguarded carefully. 
_ Butter that is to be held should be packed 
in jars or in paraffined or parchment-lined 
tubs, care being taken to put it in solidly so 
that no spaces occur. The best dairy salt 
should be used: ‘The top of each package 
should be smoothed off, a circle of parch- 
ment or cheese-cloth placed on it, and then 
salt enough added to keep it completely 
from the air. This butter must be kept in 
a cellar, ice house or well where it is as 
cold as possible, and where the tempera- 
ture may be maintained-at one point with- 
out varying. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A 


Cream Separator 
SEE AND TRY A 


DE LAVAL 


S THERE ANY DOUBT IN YOUR MIND as to which 
cream separator will give you the most satisfactory service and 
be the most economical for you to buy ? 


Here is a proposition that should interest you: 


Ask our nearest agent to bring a DE LAVAL out to your house 
and set it up for you. (If you don’t know the DE LAVAL agent 
drop us a line and we will give you his name and address.) Try 
out any other separator you wish alongside of it. Give them both 
a fair, honest trial. Then buy the machine that 


Skims the cleanest 
Turns the easiest 
Is easiest to wash 
Is best constructed 


If there is any doubt in your mind when you make this test as to 
the comparative skimming of the two machines, take a sample of 
skim-milk from each separator and send it to your State Experiment 
Station. They will tell you which 





sample contains the most butter- 
fat. 

We sell thousands and thou- 
sands of cream separators every 
year upon just such tests. 

We don’t hesitate to ask you to 
make such atest because we know 
the DE LAVAL will skim cleaner 
and give you better service than 
any machine on the market. 
That’s why we are perfectly will- 
ing to let you try it out alongside 
of any “ would-be ’’ competitive 
machine ever built. Our willing- 
ness to have you make such a test 
should mean more to you than 
volumes of printed claims. 

Give your cows a square deal. Be 
fair to yourself. If there is any one farm 
machine that should be of the very best 
possible construction it is the cream sepa- 
rator. It is used offener than any piece 











of farm machinery—730 times a year— 








and the very best machine that you can 
buy will be far the cheapest in the end. You have always heard the 
DE LAVAL spoken of as a high-grade machine. All DE LAVAL users are 
DE LAVAL “‘boosters,’’ because it always ‘‘ makes good.’’ 

DE LAVAL cream separators are made in all sizes and capacities, from a 
135-lb. an hour machine that sells for $35 to a 1350-lb. machine that sells for 
$160. 

DE LAVALS are made to run by hand, or can be furnished with attachments 
for operation by various kinds of power. 

We have agents in almost every locality who will be glad to set the machine 
up for you and give you a free trial, and we have an arrangement with our 
agents whereby a purchaser, if he desires, may make a partial payment at time 
of urchase, and pay the balance on easy terms covering a period of twelve months. 

f you are interested in the purchase of a cream separator, be sure to write for 
our new catalog which illustrates and describes in detail the features which have 
made the DE LAVAL the universal favorite among dairymen all over the world. 


In writing please address your inquiry to nearest De Laval Office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broapway 29 East MApIson Street DrumM & SACRAMENTO STS, 
NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 Wittiam Street 14 & 16 Princess Street 1016 Western AVENUE 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
5 
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AXIOMS FOR MAKING GOOD 
BUTTER 
BY HOLLISTER SAGE 
The Rules ave Few, But They Must Be 
Strictly Followed 
HE rules for making choice butter are 
not many, but they must be adhered 
to. Some one has wittily said that a 
successful man must begin by making wise 
choice of the right grandparents. So with 
buttermaking—if the antecedents are not 
right, the product may be irreparably in- 
jured. The milk must be drawn ina 
cleanly manner; never milk with wet 
hands ; brush off the udder and adjacent 
parts of the cow before milking ; be sure 
the air is pure and the milking place clean. 
Myriads of bacteria swarm in vile stables 
and contaminate the milk as it leaves the 
cow, and in consequence no cream and 
butter resulting can be well-flavored. Even 
the feeding of the cow is important, that no 
objectionable flavors be imparted to the 
milk through the cow. The health of the 
animal must be closely watched at all times. 
She should never be permitted to become 
constipated nor feverish from any cause. 
Having drawn the milk, let it at once be 
removed and strained, chilling it immedi- 
atély if not separated. If set, it must be 
kept in a sweet place that is cold but not 
freezing, and the cream removed after 
twelve hours. Cream of all kinds is to be 
held at low temperature until ready to ripen, 
and never more than three days, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. The 
rule for rosy flavors is frequent churning. 
As more cream is added to the cream jar 
from time to time, the mass must be stirred 
well to mix it, and no new cream should 
be put with old within six hours of churning. 
Cream must be ripened to the exact stage 
tor making fine butter before being placed 
in the churn. How long this will take de- 
pends upon the condition of the cream, its 
age, etc. If held, let us say, two days, cold 
and perfectly sweet, and it is winter, prob- 
ably eight to twelve hours will be needed. 
Usually bacteria are present in sufficient 
numbers to ripen the cream naturally if the 
temperature be raised to 68°. If difficulty be 
experienced, a special starter may be prepar- 
ed or bought, which will produce a rosy fla- 
vor. But the ripening must be stopped at the 
right time, for it may proceed so faras to give 
the butter undealenuhe qualities. The cream 
should have a pleasant, acid taste that is 
one of good butter, and should drip 
off a ladle with a velvety action that is soon 
recognized. When cream has reached this 
condition it must be chilled to the proper 
churning temperatureas soon as possible and 
whipped to butter at once. What is this tem- 
perature? The rule is to churn at as lowa 
point as the season and conditions will per- 
mit. In summer, get as neat 50° as possible ; 
as the season advances and the cream shows 
a tendency to churn slowly, raise the tem- 
perature from churning to churning, until 
in winter, and in late lactation, the tempera- 
ture will be as high as 70° or even 75° 
sometimes. What kind of achurn? An 
kind that is made of wood, so that when it 
ts wet the butter will not stick to it. That 
churn is preferable which has no interior 
mechanism. 
Stop churning when the butter shows in 
granules the size of wheat, draw the but- 
termilk and add cold 
water, revolve a few 
times and repeat. This 
is called washing the 
butter, but is not de- 
sirable if the butter 
to be eaten at once. 
In this case, take it 
out of the milk, work 
it well, perhaps rins- 
ing it slightly on the 
. worker, salt to the 
taste of the customer—usually one ounce 





MIS8 BUTTER: 


“ DEAR 
me! IFEEL ALL 
WORKED vr!" 


or less to the pound—wrap in prints (use | 


parchment paper) and give full weight. 
After all is said, it is not difficult to produce 
a high-flavored and desirable butter. The 
principal part to play is to eliminate al! 
carelessness in the handling of the goods 
from start to finish, to think, observe and 
compare and never Jet circumstances make 
you their victim. 





On this page are advertisements of stanchions, hogs, 
raisers, creamery supplies, separators and patents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
Ais card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





*xcelsior Swing Stanchions ® dsys' trial; station- 
= ary when open; simple 
sanitary, durable. The Wasson Stanchion Co., Box 251, Cuba, N. Y- 


will raise the cream 

eo — between milkings and 
give you sweet skim 
milk for house and 
Som Nonet possess. 
ry ,cold well orspring 
water will do the 


work. No ng 
nocrocks and pans 

handle. TEN DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. Price 
$3.26 and up. 60.000 
Send for Free Catalog. 


















of these machines in use today. 
BLUFFTON SEPARATOR COMPANY, BOX 4, BLUFFTON, OHIO 
Or DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY O©0O., Lansdowne, Pa. 


Everything for 
Your Dairy 


Our Dairymen's catalog should be 
in the hands of every owner of a cow. 
It is filled from cover to cover—con- 
tains 8 th valuable infor- 








" 
tia 


% 
we 
=¢ 


i, mation about modern apparatus and 
i] utensils for the dairy farm. 
Write for This Free Book 
It will show you the latest models 
fn butter churns and workers, milk testers and test- 
ing supplies, tinware, stable supplies, silos, engines, 
boilers and everything in use on the modern dairy 
farm, at the lowest prices. 


Expert Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
ands ons in regard to dairy methods and equip 
ment. ears’ experience at your command. is 
expert advice and interesting catalog wil! be sent free. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co. 
186 W. Kinzie St. (19) Chicago, Hl. 











Don’t Skip Dollars 
To Pick Up Pennies 


A Cream Separator is so great a money- 
maker that poopie are often satisfied with a 
very poor one if they have never used a good 
one. Thedifference in grice between a poor 
cream separator and a good one is only a 
drop in the bucket when compared to the dif- 
ferencein profits. It is the every-day actual 
loss of butterfat profits—and the expense and 
annoyance of constant breakdowns and repairs 
that make a cheap Separator a poor tnvest- 
ment at any price. And it doesn’t last long 
enough to pay for itself. The 








is famed throughout 
the world for their 
close skimming qualities, for 
their easy turning,easy cleaning 


your own choosing from an 
unbiased standpoint, and from 
a complete line. 

Dairy Guide Free 
Cow owners who know say the Empire 
Catalog is a guide to D Profits. Don’t 
you want this fine book? It is free. The 
nomen fre write for it the sooner you will 
know all the real facts about real good cream 
separators. A ssa card now for the 


Empire catalog. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
Dept. D-1, 1225 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


retire SESE ITT S TSC RTS Tees im 








PATENTS # 
| P ATENTS ¢ and Reward offers and 


| 
| 








FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 
Washington, BD. C. 


Guide. 
2 years’ experience.) 








For facts about Prize 


® Inventions that 
bring from $5000 to 10 Million Dollars; and for books 
of Intense Interest to Inventors, send 8c postage to 
Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 75, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and 
feeding ecrubhogs? Two of = 
our 0.1. C. hogs weighed 
2806 Ibs. We are head- 3 
quarters for breeders. Will 
send sample pair of our famous 














THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
103 Citizens CLEVELAND, OHIO 







Write for Circulars 


U. S. Government 
inspected herd 


Established In 1863 


| If you're only thinking 
; | about a cream separa- 
ff tor don’t fail to doa 
: f thorough job so that 
f— when you buy you'll 
EE buy right. Look up 

F the merits and faults 
: : of all the ‘various 
: i kinds; ask everybody 
BE you see using a sepa- 
: erator how he feels 
if about it; get all the 
| catalogs, and don’t 
eg overlook the Economy 
E— Chief Dairy Guide for 
| 1911, It’s worth a lot 
| of money to dairy 
| farmers in every state. 
| Ask for a free copy 
! today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 





No attorney's fee until patentis 
allowed. Write for Inventors’ 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE MULE 
Distinguished Place Held By Him In 
* Ancient Days 
BY THOMAS SPEED MOSBY 


ND these are the children of Zibeon ; 
both Ajah, and Anah: this was that 
Anah that found the mules in the 

wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon, 
his father.—Genesis 36: 24. 

Praised be Anah for this discovery. The 
foregoing paragraph is not cited as a text 
for a homily. It is simply the first recorded 
reference to the mule. From that time 
forth we find his hoof-prints prominent 
upon the pages of history. 

When Solomon was brought down to 
Gihon to be anointed as king, he rode King 
David’s mule. We know, therefore, that 
the mule had attained a post of honor at 
least 1,000 years before the Christian era. 
Although, in the twenty-one instances in 
which this comely brute is mentioned in 
the Bible, he is not once made the subject 
of eulogy or the occasion of rhapsody—as is 
the war horse in the book of Job—yet his 
name is never taken in vain, and there is 
always something going forward whenever 
he happens to be the subject of remark. 

According to Rawlinson the mule was in 
high favor among the ancient Babylonians 
for both riding and driving, and was of 
great use in war. But history is too full of 
the ‘‘ neighing’steed ’’ even to do justice to 
the mule. As for the poets, one may say 
that he is shunned by them almost unani- 
mously. It was the head of an ass, not that 
of a mule, around which Titania twined 
her garlands. Only one of the poets, when 
he unbars the gates of song, attempts scant 
justice to the mule. This is Pindar, who, 
in his Sixth Olympic Ode, has this to say : 


“Oh, Phintis! spurn each dull delay, 
And haste the vigorous mules to join— 
Pursue thy clear and open way 
To reach his ancestor’s remotest line.’’ 

This occurs in the ode to Agesias of 
Syracuse, on his victory in the chariot mule 
race, Pindar’s Fifth Olympic Ode is to 
Psaumis, victor in another mule race ; the 
ode opening with these lines : 

** Daughter of Ocean! this sweet strain 

Which Psaumis’ lofty virtues wake, 

Whose mules untired glide o’er Olympia’s 

plain 

And victory’s fairest chaplet gain, 

With mind propitious take.” 

Nowadays the mule race is little more 
than the clown-event or the booby contest 
at the ordinary country fair. What a fall is 
this for the noble beast who won his laurels 
at the Olympic games! 

Most mules of the present day are of 
Spanish descent, and in America there will 
be no dissent from the statement that the 
mule is decidedly the best thing that Spain 
has left us of all her proud domain. The 


mule’s propensity to balk is preserved in | 


,the revolutionary tendencies of the Span- 
ish-American republics. 

The Missouri mule now claims prece- 
dence in America, and its clarion voice, 
mingled with the bray of numerous politi- 
cians, is now heard round the world. Texas, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi now have about 200,000 mules each, 
and these five states alone, if they choose 
to follow the military tactics of the ancient 
Mesopotamian nations, could put more than 
1,000,000 mule-mounted cavalrymen in the 
field. 


as the sugar mules, and the small ones as 
the cotton mules, Their natural home, like 
that of the negro, is in the South—because 
they can stand the heat. It was in that sec- 
tion that in the reconstruction days, every 
negro was promised ‘‘forty acres and a 
mule.”’ The southern gentlemen who had 
survived the war balked at this proposition 
and organized the Kuklux Klan, and the 
southern: mule is.still kicking. 

The mule is a living exemplification of 
the truth that it is the kicker that makes 
things go. In évery war it is the mule that 


“Down South” the big mules ate known | 











uts the heavy artillery into action, The 
invention of the automobile has not affected 
his usefulness, and the abolition of race- 
track gambling does not depreciate his 
value. In the South, where cotton is king, 
and in the Middle West; where corn is king, 
it is the mule’s sturdy physique which car- 
ries both to the coronation ceremonies, 
just as he carried the son of David down 
to Gihon in days of old. 











HARDER SILOS 


The name “Harder” on a Silois like ‘‘Sterling’’ 
on silver, It signifies honest w oldest 
firm, best materials, most skilled workmanship, 
largest variety of st to 





On this page are advertisements of patents, cutlery, 
silos and separators. 


Pi: ADVERTISEMENTS | 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


That Prote n 
PATENTS “i52t35 
FREE SEARCH. 
Books, Advice, Searches, and =) 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 


t doorway that is a 


es and sizes. A Silo 
suit every purse. hundred advantages, all 
described in our free Silo catalog. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 10, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


FREE TO FARMERS 


A Valuable 160-page book entitled - * 


“SILO PROFITS" 


Written ot oe comenes 
and Dairymen 
Ev farmer in 
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Economy marvel of simplicity and 
Lpschaplines eat 


Fally G 














AN IHC PAYS BIGGEST 
~PROFITS — 


OT only should your cream separator pay you the best possible 
N profit at the start—but it should keep on paying biggest profits 
for a lifetime. 
The durability of a separator is just as important as its skimming {§ 
qualities. =k 
Many separators break down just when they are beginning to | 
for themselves. Avoid loss and disappointment by getting an I Ee 
They skim as clean and run as easily years hence 
as on the day they were bought. 


I H C Cream Harvesters 


have proved their value by years of perfect service. If you investigate all 
cream separators you will appreciate I H C features and advantages all the 
more. You will find that I H C Cream Harvesters are the only separators 
with gears which are dust and milk proof and at the same time easily acces- 
sible; I H C Cream Harvesters are protected against wear at all points by 
phosphor bronze bushings—not cast iron or brass. I H C Cream Harvesters 
are constructed with larger spindles, shafts, and bearings than any other 
separator, insuring greater efficiency and durability; the I H C bowl is free 
from slots or minute crevices—that is why it is so remarkably easy toclean 


A Style and Size for You 


Made in two styles—Dairymaid:and Bluebell— 
each in four sizes. The I H C local dealer will be ‘ 
glad to explain the many I H C Cream Harvester ad- 
vantages, all of which have much to do with your 
dairy profits. Ask him for catalogues and all in- 
\ formation, or, write 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated >» 


= 
IH C Service Bureau 

The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farmers 
with information on better farming. If you have 
any worthy question concerning soils, cro s, pests, 
fertilizer, stock, etc., write to the I H C Service 
Bureau, and learn what our experts and others 
have found out concerning those subjects. 








Every M: & G 
Shears for $1 postpaid. {,32 25.9 
forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted. ‘This cut is exact 
—size of 75 cent strong knife. To start you we will send you one 
8 pa for 48e.; 5 for 82, postpaid. 
Best 7-inch shears, 4 is 
Knife and S $1.00. 
Pruning, 75c.; bud , BBC. ; 
raftin 5 25c. 
Send for pase 
free list and “How 
to Usea Razor.” 
Maher & Grosh Ce., 
636 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohio : 
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ek AILMENTS AND REMEDIES ¥ 














(“Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will answer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.] 

HUMPS is an ailment so common to 

young pigs that a knowledge of its 

prevention or cure should be courted 
by every breeder. The spasmodic jerking 
of the flanks is so severe at times as to 
move the entire body to and fro. There is 
usually a derangement of the digestive or- 
gans and nerves, due, it is believed, to over- 
feeding and lack of exercise ; but many pigs 
are predisposed to the trouble by inherit- 
ance. If you own swine that are afflicted 
with thumps generation after generation, it 
will be well to seek the infusion of fresh 
and hardier lines of blood. Careful breeding 
and abundant, enforced exercise will often 
prevent its appearance for many years. 

To cure a case that is well seated is diffi- 
cult, and no medicine need be used except 
to give each little sufferer a half-ounce of 
castor-oil, once, as a purge, and one grain 
of digitalis three times a day as a sedative. 
Let the pigs have a sunny place to lie, and 
induce activity as much as possible by hav- 
ing this shed some distance from the sow or 
place of feeding. If the pigs refuse to move 
about they must be driven each day until 
they voluntarily take the needed exercise. 
To shut them from their dam half an hour 
daily, or oftener, will cause them to worry 
and move about, and so prove beneficial. 


FOOT NOTES 


Feeding horses at least an hour and a 
half before harnessing them, and giving 
them a full hour at noon, is not only 
humane but it is profitable ‘to the owner. 
Horses shown these attentions last longer, 
do better service and are more free from 
ailments, 


Horses are exceedingly susceptible to 
cold on the chest, and a horse will often- 
times contract pneumonia or other ills if 
left standing unprotected, which he would 
escape if provided with a thick apron of 
carpet or oilcloth suspended from the 
hames and reaching to the lowest portion 
of the chest. It is a little thing and inex- 
pensive, but is worth attending to. 


The best preventive of sore shoulders in 
horses is properly fitting collars. If the 
surface galls under the collar, wash with 
salt and water at night, and with clear 
water in the morning ; and protect the > ee 
with a pad under the collar. If the skin 
breaks, use a lotion of one dram of carbolic 
acid to one quart of water twice a day, and 
relieve the horse from work for a day or two 


Scours in pigs is readily overcome, says 
an authority, by giving each a raw egg and 
five to ten grains of subnitrate of bismtith, 
twice daily, in addition to- changing the 
food of the sow and mixing copperas in her 
food. Where this does not promptly cure, 
give a dose of castor-oil, shaken well in 
milk, Set right all errors in diet and sani- 
tation, and give the pigs dry, sunny, well 
ventilated quarters. 


Fouls in sheep, or foot rot, is induced 
frequently by the victims wading i in mud or 
other filth. Dry hillsides are the most health- 
ful places for sheep. The hoofs of each will 
have to be trimmed and carefully cleansed, 
_ dipped in a solution of sulphate of 

r as hot as the hand will bear. This 
fin must be made so strong that it will 
not dissolve any more of the drug. It is 
well, then, to run the sheep through a shed 
with two inches of airslaked lime in it. 


The object of dipping sheep is to kill all 
ticks and other parasites of the skin and 
fleece. There are many dips advertised 
that are not costly. Nearly all are made of 
the cheap oils taken out of coal-tar and are 








ood. Be sure to use them according to 

Grections, Warm dips are preferable, as 
they penetrate the fleece more readily by 
Gmolvieg its oil and so reach all of the 
pests. Every flockmaster should have a 
good dipping tank, made preferably of 
concrete. 





On this page are advertisements of animal remedies 
and school. 


ADVERTISEMENTS " 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest todo so. 
OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM — ee. 
gp atteotately safe bilener for Horses & Live ro Sees ——- 

es unches. 


i Ringbo: int, 8 
PoWRENO WILLIAMS OOMPANY Cleveland. Ohio. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


offers a complete course in Veterinary Medicine. 
For catalogue etree, LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, 
89th Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Bickmore’s cir. 


Standard remedy with horse- 
men for Galis, Sore Shoulders, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, ete. § 
Boothes and heals while horse = 
works. Sold by dealers; ged back if it 
fails. Fine horse book and sample package 
sent for sc, postage and packing. Address 
BICKMORE CALL CURE CO., Box 11 Old Town, Maine 


ABSORBINE 


Cures Strained Puffy Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Bog vin, Poll Evil, Fistula, Sores, ire 
Cuts, Bruises and Swollen Lameness from 
Spavin Side Bone and Splints, and Allays 
Pain ickly without Blistering, removing 
_ con or laying the horse up. Pleasant 
$2.00 per bottle at ealers, or 
delivered: Horse Book 5 D free. 


. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 







































END 


Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or pat 
jo gg r than an i 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 188 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


in ome. = b eo on each 
@ season. Oures ps itching 
end pr pryrents infection. Nothing be am ier galls. 
lice and mites in poultry houses 

if B saonn dealer can’t supply you, for 
1, Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
gravity sprayer without 
extra ‘oney back 4 not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, ape | Special terms agents, 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 1301 N. 10th St:, Philada. 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 











NEWTON'S HEAVE 
| —* DIGESTION ‘CURE 


tron, Seunachs 
issafefor my adultor mare in foal 
iM EXPELLER 


AND 
$1.00 a can at dealers, or oon Tel 
THE NEWTON REMEDY O00 Telede Onto 





—or that Curb, Splint, pnabons 

or other lameness with Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure. Mr. Montgomery 
Sheppard of Richfield, N. J. 
writes this about 


Kendall’s *720" 


“I have been using your Spavin Cure and 
have found it a sure cure for pea 
eness, © 





1d the blemish, *: 
aa Fomeny ty Sd or how many doc ors 
have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Riasbene Paste 
tee—your money 
refunded if ft doesn't make the horse 
sound. ost cases cured oe 
; minute application — occasion 
res Bone ee. Hinghone ana 
On ley new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Wri te for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best blemish and w 
— before vom ore treat omy kind sand 3 
a . in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably ond in leatherette. 
MING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
227 Union Stock Yards, Cateago, Tih. 








As they some- 
times are. 


As “ SA VE-THE-HORSE ” 
can make them. 





Severe work — whether in the ke ioe: heavy labor on 
city pavements—cannot interfere with successful results. 


Time and Severest Work Make No Impression. 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 21, 1911. 
Troy Chemical Co. » Binghamton, N.Y — In July, 1908, we 
secured a bottle of ‘‘Save-The-Horse.”’ We did save the horse, 
and he is an in the service of the company at Columbus, oO. 
This horse went lame on account of a bone vin and is now 
sound We now have another case and would ask you to send 
us One more bottle with guarantee to cure as last Kindly have 

bottle rushed forward promptly. 
J, N. Dowzt, Gen'l Agent Wells-Fargo Express Co. 


Cures Sidebones, ere and Oontraction. 
Medford, Burlington Co., N. J., Feb 8, 1911. — I enclose $5 
for bottle of **Save-The-Horse. 2 "Send promptly. My last bot- 
tle, on a case of sidebone, worked wonders. Note that my ad- 
dress is now Medford, N. J., not Marlton. Ezra Evans 


It is Not a Burning, B 
— bar age 





egally bindh tract, hich positive! 
n con’ Ww. ve 
aie, ee wae ah based_h confidence 
» remedy is more imitated and counterfeited 
of t its capcom and ‘unequalled Pad 








Just Consider Its Power Under These Conditions 
FRISBY H. McCULLOUGH, Arrornney anv CounsELor, 
Biggerstaff Building. Edina, Mo., March 7, 1911. 
Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.:—I had a valuable 
mare with a bog spavin of long standing. 1 followed your in- 
structions and completely cured her within two weeks of first 
application. While using remedy I worked her slow and short- 
ly after she went three heats in 2.19, 2 21%, 2.18%" Starting 
the last week in August raced her ten races in seven weeks, win- 
ning 4 firsts, 1 second, and 2 fourth moneys, and finishing 
twice outside the money and once withdrawn on account of 
rain, and closing the season the first week in October with a 
half mile track record of 2 14 Your remedy effected a com- 
plete cure and removed all traces of the eee so that she was 
sold at the Chicago Horse Sale for about $500, absolutely sound, 
after passing inspection of one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of veterinary profession in that section of the country. 
“*Save-The-Horse’’ is a sovereign remedy. F H. MoCvu.roven. 


AE 5 old ip veerina Sloane ** is the most powerful and wonderful, 5 Tot it, it a ~ 


science and practice Bey ty 
purc! rohaser, For 5 years it has been 3 the te Be 


n "making his first purchase, and it has never been violated. 
d than * Save-The. Horse.”’ 


e counts at this season. Send today for a bottle, or if in doubt, write us. 


Could you ask for stronger evidence 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE Bankers 8 "Business weiness Men and Farmers the world 1 wer on very ind of of ease. 


or contract. 
Spavin, jereent sow), © Ourb, Thoroushntt Me Are 1 
1 
$5. OO feiss Se eet ne lisa eat en 
Commercial 


aE. Ae co., 21 


“Bhoe, Bol, 
ste, or express 


Ave., Binghamton, N. Y~ 
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Good breeding stock can be had from 
May hatches. 


Burtscher says that a hen finds a lot of con- 
solation in brooding over her little troubles, 


The working hours of the poultryman can 
not be fixed. The work calls for early and 
late activity. 


A wit says that the man who expects to 
go to heaven on the chickens he fed to the 
preacher is taking awful chances. 


The successful poultryman has a regular 
method of doing his work. Following a 
system is the only sure way of properly 
conducting a large poultry farm. 


The perfect fowls of all breeds are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the new edition 
of the ‘‘American Standard of Perfection.”’ 
FarM JourRNAL will, for $1.50, send a copy 
of this excellent guide. 


CALENDAR FOR MAY 


May seems to put additional enthusiasm 
in the poultr ecsuue, The early chicks 
are growing finely, and hatches made this 
month are, as a rule, extra good. With 
some poultrymen incubators or hens are 
set until the fifteenth of the month, but 
with others they are continued throughout 
the month, not a few running even during 
the entire summer, of which reference is 





made under the head of Editorial Obser- | 


vations. 

As the days become warmer, shade must 
be provided in the runs. Where there are 
no trees to furnish this, shady nooks can 
be constructed which will give the young- 
sters a chance to get away from the direct 
rays of the hot sun. This matter must be 
attended to or the chicks will meet with a 
setback, and there will be more or less 
prostrations. 

Overfeeding must be avoided, as must 
also underfeeding. Either extreme will 
stunt the growth of the young stock. 

The prices realized for table eggs are not 
so tempting now, as they have dropped 
considerably. It is a good business move 
to turn those cheap eggs into table poultry. 

May is a good broiler month, in which 
broilers weighing from a pound and a quar- 
ter to two pourids are salable. 

In heavy-soil localities, gapes are apt to 
attack young chicks, especially when quar- 
tered on damp, heavy ground. In light, 
sandy soils this disease is practically un- 
known. 

The market price for green ducks is 
gradually declining. 

Turkey eggs set this month should give 
good salable carcasses for Christmas feasts. 





EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 


Of late years there seems to be a mania 
to get out February and March hatches for 
breeding stock. It is the experience of 

ultry breeders that the trade for eggs for 

atching is the heaviest during January and 
February and the forepart of March, and 
a the business is almost at a stand- 
still. 

Theze is a good and a bad feature in this 
move, viz., breeding stock hatched too early 
(February, for instance) is very apt to molt 
in the fall, which will be a handicap in the 

roduction of fall and early winter eggs. 

hat is the bad feature. On the other 
hand, February and March hatched stock 
will be larger and better matured birds. 

Before the introduction, or rather the 
more general use of incubators, poultry 
breeders received very few orders in Feb- 
ruary and March, and the bulk of their 
trade was centered in April and May. 

The editor prefers starting incubation 
about March 15th and ending July 15th. 
The hatches during April and May will 
produce excellent breeding stock that will 
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begin laying in November or December and 
give a very good account of themselves 
during the winter.. The editor has also ex- 
perimented with hatches during June and 
July, with the result that during the follow- 
ing winter he had choice young stock to 
sell for table poultry, and in the latter part 
of February and March pullets from these 
late hatches began laying. Such pullets 
can be relied upon for spring and summer 
eggs, which will considerably help out when 
the hens and early pullets are slacking 
down on account of heavy laying, and are 
becoming broody. 
MORE ABOUT LIGHT BRAHMAS 
A number of FARM JourRNAL readers have 


been inquiring about the utility-qualities of 
the Light Brahmas, there being a doubt in 














A WORLD’S FAIR PRIZE WINNING LIGHT 
BRAHMA COCK 


the minds of some regarding the laying 
qualities of this breed. 

Briefly replying to the questions asked— 
and put in such a shape as may be of gen- 
eral interest—the writer wishes to say that, 
when properly fed and cared for, the Light 
Brahmas are profitable layers of winter 
eggs. They are heavily coated and do not 
mind the coldness of winter so much as do 
lighter plumaged varieties. Of the entire 
Asiatic class, they are steady layers, and as 
a flock they give an average that is not sur- 
passed by many of the American breeds. 
Individual records have shown more than 
200 eggs for a single year’s laying record. 
Of course, such records are exceptional. 

Brahmas are of a quiet and peaceable 
nature. A two-foot wire netting fence will 
enclose them. 

At eight to twelve weeks of age they 
make very desirable _broilers, and at four 
to six months their carcasses are unexcelled 
for roasting purposes. 

They are of a very hardy nature ; very 
seldom sick. 

The illustration in this issue shows a good 
type for a full-fledged male. It also shows 
the abundance of meat on the carcass, 





FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 


Good, clean runs are a delight to the hens. 

It doesn’t pay to lose sleep over the fact 
that you haven’t an incubator. You have 
hens and they were doing business before 
the incubator ever was thought of. It is 
hard to improve on nature’s way. 

Sometimes litter gets so filthy that it is 
worse than none. 

I cleaned out a hen house not long ago, 
not on my own farm, however, where the 
droppings wese fairly cemented fast to the 
floor. I had to take a spade and dig them 
loose. Nobody knew how long it had been 
since that house had been cleaned. How 
do you suppose hens could do very well 
in such quarters ? 

Look suspiciously at eggs that have been 
laid in a stolen nest. They may be all right, 
but test them carefully, lest you lead some 
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one who buys them to say things that will 
make your ears burn. 

Get the screens over the windows now, 
so that intruders will not disturb your favor- 
ites while they are asleep at night. 

Make it your business to drop the little 
door, where the hens go into the house, 
the last thing at night; and then, don’t 
forget it in the morning. 

Have you a bit of lettuce for the biddies 
now? It is fine for them and makes them 
lay better. 

It isn’t a waste to crumb up bread fine 
and feed it to the young chicks. You will 
get your money back with good interest. 

Are you troubled with crows about your 
chicken yards? Cover the pens with wire 
netting. That will fool the thieves, 

Leave it to the old hen to pick out the 
best nest to lay in. She can do it better 
than you can. 

Two sprinklings a week with kerosene 
oil should keep the house free from insect 
pests. But be thorough. 

There is only one keynote to success in 
poultry keeping,—B thorough, 





FANNIE WOOD’S POULTRY TALK 


Little turkeys should be strong enough 
to fly over a board a foot high when they 
are one week old. 

Can’t expect to succeed with broody hens, 
incubators and little chicks, these days, 
unless we stay close at home to meet all 
emergencies. 

When you shut the peepers up at night, 
do notice the floors of the brood coops. 
Put in dry bedding, if needed. Chicks 
won’t thrive on damp, filthy floors. 

‘*Not how much but how well,” is a 
good chicken motto. Better hatch and 
raise a small number of fine chicks than to 
hatch and lose a big bunch for want of 
room or care. 

In your spring campaign do not forget 
the importance of keeping down lice. These 
pests will produce all the symptoms of dis- 
ease in a flock of fowls young or old. 

Feed very little soft feed and you will 
raise more chicks, If you must feed soft 
stuff don’t throw it upon the ground, Feed 
it in a small trough or on a clean board. 

Look after the broody “‘ biddy’’ that is 
patiently taking care of her eggs. Fre- 
quently scatter good insect-powder around 
in the nest pe rub some of the powder 
through her feathers. 

Clabber cheese is highly recommended 
for young turkeys, but we have found it 
an injurious food for chicks or ducklings, 
especially if fed liberally. 

Sisters, let us manage our housework so 
that we can often get out with the chicks. 
Working among the hens and chicks helps 
us to get rid of cobwebs that sometimes 
collect in our brains. 

The puny chicks and cripples that occa- 
sionally hatch are usually not worth fussing 
with. However, one season we sorted out 
the incubator chicks that did not seem so 
strong—the last ones to hatch—-and put 
them with good mother hens, and raised 
nearly every one of them, And they made 
as valuable fowls as their brothers and sis- 
ters in the brooder. But the cripples we 
never could do any good with. eaklings 
they are bound to be if they live. So it is 
best to put them out of the way at the start. 


THE TURKEY CROP 
BY WILLET RANDALL 

Turkeys are the farmer’s best money- 
maker, and the prices have ruled higher 
for the last few years than ever before, and 
they will continue that way for years to 
come, as the supply is away behind the 
demand. 

It is the rule, rather than the exception, 
to get them too fat through the winter. 

In the wild state all birds grow thin in 
flesh toward spring, and their eggs are 
nearly always fertile and hatch well, which 
would not be the case if they were clogged 
with grain through the cold weather. 

Oats are a good turkey feed, and the 
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breeders will not become too fat by their 
liberal use. 

See that they have some gravel or oyster- 
shell at least once each week. 

If the turkeys prefer to roost on the top 
of the barn, let them follow their own in- 
clination, except on very cold nights, then 
it is best to drive them indoors. 

Old turkeys are better breeders than 
young ones. By all means breed from an old 
tom ; if he is five or six years old, so much 
the better. I had two bronze toms heading 
my yards last year, one of which was eight 
and the other ten years old, and we never 
had stronger turkeys. 

In many sections of the country, turkeys 
have been a failure for the last tew years, 
owing to blackhead, which is, so far as 
known, an incurable disease, and will stop 
all attempts at successful breeding. The 
turkey begins to droop, refuses to eat, dis- 
charges a greenish or yellow substance, and 
in a few hours the victim has succumbed. 

If taken in time a one-grain calomel pill 
will often effect a cure, but such birds are 
unfit to breed from, to say nothing of be- 
ing unfit for human food. The best thing 
to do is to kill, immediately, all that are 
known to be affected with this disease, and 
burn their carcasses. 

If the stock has run out, or you are not 
having as good success as usual in breed- 
ing, better get a wild tom, or half-wild, to 
infuse new blood, as in this way you can 
increase the vigor and stamina of a worn- 
out flock. 

The wild blood will put new life in the 
poults, and while they will naturally be 
more timid, and hath and hide in the 

rass worse than the old-time common 

irds did, yet this is their natural environ- 
ment, and is just what nature intended. 

Half-wild hens are good breeders, and 
when mated to a pure bronze or white Hol- 
jand tom, will produce good results. 

Dust the old hens with good strong in- 
sect-powder to rid them of lice, which all 
turkeys invariably have. Do this often,— 
once a week until after the young are 
hatched. In this way you will not be 
troubled with lice, the worst enemy that 
young turks are heir to. 





FOOT NOTES 

Judge Biggle made poultry culture a 
scientific study. He was in it for profit, 
and had many discouragements; but he 
profited by his mistakes. The Biggie 
Poultry Book is the experience of a life- 
time. You can get for fifty cents what cost 
the Judge hundreds of dollars. Have you 
seen the book? You need it. We will send 
the book, with a five-year subscription to 
Farm Journal, for $7.25. 


Close houses cause colds. Let in the 


pure air. 


Shut the hens out of the nest boxes at 
night. They will creep in there if they can, 
to roost. It is warmer there and they like 
it; but what a mess they make of it! 


Change off the ration of corn for buck- 
wheat, or oats or wheat, now and then. 
Nobody likes to eat just the same thing 
day after day summer and winter the year 
round. 


Make a market for your season’s output 
now, and don’t be bothering along with 
Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry. Get the money 
for your eggs, and 
pay for your grocer- 
les as you get them. 

Last year I kept 
forty-eight Rose 
Comb Brown Leg- 
horn hens and pul- 
lets, and from Nov- 
ember 1, 1909, to 
November 1, 1910, they produced 5,450 
eggs. These sold at an average of twenty- 
five cents a dozen. W. 


An enclosed yard attached to the hen 





‘QUITE FOWL WEATHER, 
MRE6. HEN" 





house, arranged so that the poultry can be 
turned into the yard, or set free so that they 
can have the free range of the farm, as the 
poultryman wills, is a great convenience. L. 


I have twenty-nine Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens that laid 1,173 eggs during Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1910. Six of the 
hens hatched eighty chicks in April, of 
which I raised seventy-six. In May, nine 
hens hatched 113 chicks. Mrs. G. W. H. 


I never feed young ducks until they are 
twenty-four hours old, then give them wheat 
bread wet with milk. Give them only a 
little water until they are a week old, and 
then in a small vessel so they can not get 
wet. Don’t feed ducks corn-meal until they 
are about two weeks old. M,A._?. 


FARM JOURNAL once said that if people 
would talk to hens, they would lay better. 
} talked to all our chickens before we 
knew whether they were hens or roosters, 
and a “‘ rooster’’ we had named “‘ Everett”’ 
proved the value of the experiment by lay- 
ing twenty-one eggs in thirty days! F.C. G. 

When your wife gets you up in the mid- 
dle of the night to chase a skunk that is 
after the chickens, and you grab your gun 
and run out bare-footed in your pajamas 
and try to hit the skunk, but get hit by him, 
it’s no fun. Here is an easier way: Take 
an egg, make a small hole in it, put in a 
good dose of strychnine, fill hole with wax 


On this page are advertisements of poultry supplies. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


“———orrerernere—nr—r—r PAPAL LLL LLLP 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
wu and Bronze Turkey eggs. Chicken 
wild gobbler from the Mountain. Valley 








s. Catalogue , 2c. stamp, showing 
lew Poultry Farm , Belleville, Pa. 





GGS — $6 per 100, from Leghorns, Rocks, Houdans, Red Caps, Hamburgs, 
Wyandottes. Cock’ls, $2. Cat. free. Brookside Poultry Farm, Nelson, Pa. 





ES. $1 per 15; $2 per 40. Thoroughbred Brah., Rocks, Wyan. , Reds, Leg., 
18 varieties. Catalog. 28 years’ experience. 8. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 
ammoth Pekins & Indian Ranners from imported stock. Duck- 
lings, 15c. Eggs, $5, 100. W. Irish, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. R.D. 





| 











$ SO for 100 Chicks. Eggs for hatching. Choice Seed Potatoes. 
Booklet, ‘Stamp. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N. Y. 





Var. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, GuineasaHares. Eggs 
& stock. 60-p. Cat. free. H. A. Soupgr, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 


35 Best Breeds Poultry. Bred for laying. Large circular 
22) Llus. in colors free. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 








©. BLACK MINORCAS — Best for farmers. Write for 
e circulars. W. F. LINDENBERG & BRO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS, $1.00 and $1 50 per 
18. Booklet Free. AARON FISHER, Box 30, La Park, Pa. 


ggs from prize winners. New York, Boston and Phila. Shows. 
Lakenvelders, Bl'k Sumatras, 8, C. Buff Orpingtons, Japanese 
Phoenix. Onxtawxova Farms, White House Station, N. J. 


URKEY EGGS—B. Red, M. B. & Narragansett, S. C. R. I. 
Reds, Bl’k Minorcas, all Wyandottes, & B P. Rocks, Bf. Or- 
pingtons, Pekin Ducks. “‘W. R. CARLE, R.F.D. 1, Jacobsburg, 0. 


SINGLE Comb White Orpingtens (‘‘ Cooks,”’ ‘‘ Keller- 
strass,"” and Imported Strains). Cockerels, $2.00; 
Eggs, $4 for 30; $10 per 100. Fred Ruebush, Seiota, Illinois. 


Profitable Poultry i:i's<ix'ior posites 


The new magazine. all = 


newstands. 
CAPE-NIT, The cure that cures Gape. 
Kills germ and worm; never fails. 25c., 50c. and 
oO ( V5 $1.00, postpaid. Booklet and testimonials FREE. 
‘ JS \ PEERLESS GAPE-NIT CO., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


in Chickens. Extraction 
Regarding Gapes of the Gape worms is the 
only cure. The Rex Gape Worm Extractors are Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction if used accord’nug to di- 
rections. Write for circular, J. S. KLOCK, URBAN, PA. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
dar for each month, illustrations, descrip- 
tions, photos, incubators, brooders, and 
all details concerning the business, where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
hatching, supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 
































Sendisc. 8. H. Grewer, Box 6G, Rucems, Pa. 

















()yineens. Chicks & Eggs. Wh., Bf., Bl., Single & Rose Comb. 
Also Reds & Leg’s Stamp for Cat. Havrr’s Farm, Easton, Pa. 





usiness L Brah., Games, Reds, Rocks, Hamb’g, Leg’s, W'yd’s, 
Bantams, Eggs 4 Stock. Ciara Reicnewsacu, Coopersburg, Pa. 


*]the Farmers Fowl: Rose Comb Reds. Best winter layers ; eggs 
$1 per setting. Cat. A, Free. Tuos. Wiipen, Richland, N. Y. 


Ji-rg, oe 4 B'n Red. No. 1 yd., $4. 11; No. 2 yd., $3, 11. 
MB &W.4H., $8, 11. S. Durigg 4Son, Armstrongs Mills, 0. 


TP ROCKS, S. C. Reds, Pekin Ducks. Bred to Show and Lay. 
e Eggs, $1.50, 15. Emwood Farm, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. 13. 


UFF Rocks Exclusively. Eggs, $1 per 13; $3 per 50, Stamp for 
des'e col’d calendar. A. A. Grorr, Telford, Pa. R. D. No. 2. 


GGS, $1 to $2 peri15. Brahs., White, Bf. Orp., Wyans., Sea- 
brights; 18 var. Catalog. J. B. GROSS, Coopersburg, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 20 varieties. Eggs, 15,$1.00; 
40, $2.00. Catalogue. H. K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


USINESS White & Col bi Wyandottes & Light 
Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 


1 Eggs, 75 cents. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes and 
all leading varieties. Circ. free. J, A. Ruszxcurt, Telford, Pa. 
































yy, Legh’ n eggs, $1. Brah., Rocks, Reds, Col. Wy., eggs, $1 & $1.50 
4 per 15. Geese eggs, 25c. ea: G. Bealer, Coopersburg, Pa. 





7 Var's Poultry, Pigeons, Hares. etc. Eggsa specialty. Col’d 
Desc. 60-p. Book, 10c. List free. J. A. Bencey, Telford; Pa. 


z VARS. POULTRY, HARES. Best eggs and stock reasonable. 
Cat. & Show record free. H. D. Roru, Box P, Souderton; Pa. 


8 EFE’S MAJESTIC BARRED ROCKS. Prize winners. Great win- 
le ter layers. Circular free. J. L. Lzx, Box 3, Dows, Iowa. 
EGG from large, vigorous, bred-to-lay S. C. W. Leghorns. 
Bih) PERKASIE POULTRY O©0O., Perkasie, Pa. 

QYILVER CAMPINES—Belgium’s great layers; largest White eggs. 


First prize Best dozen White eggs in show, Boston, 1911. 
dlso 8S. G. Dorkings. Circular. Grove Ferm, Ridgefield, M. J. 


B=, POULTRY AND FRUIT MAGAZINE pub- 
lished, 25 cents a year. Descriptive literature free. 
#MERIOAN HEN MAGAZINE, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
EGG PEARL GUINEA Indian Runner Ducks, 

« Barred Plymouth Rocks 


and Mammoth Brorize Turkeys. Write for Free 
Price List. O. ADELL KAYNER, West Falls, N. Y. 


60 VARIETIES pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. North- 
ern raised, hardy and fine in plumage. Prize winners 
at the world’s largest shows. Lowest prices on stock 
and eggs. Incubators, Brooders and Poultry sup- 
Fs larne illustrated catalogue mailed for 4c. 
. M. ATWOOD, Bex 29, Dundee, Minn. 


“asces="™ POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1911 has 224 eee rie many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, theit care, diseas- 
es and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
nee and theiroperation, All about poultry 

ses and how fo buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 

ia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e. 
. C, SHOEMAKER, Box g01, Freeport, Ill. 
10 















































WHY TAKE A CHANCE 
With Your Eggs or Chicks ? 


Don’t 
blame your 
poor 
hatches to 
the parent 
stock, or 
the eggs, 
because 
lack of 
moisture, 
irregular 
heat and 
cheap 
incubators 
are re- 
sponsible 
for the 






The Inter- 
national 
‘Self-Humidifying 

Incubator nitinonéd 


is absolutely automatic in every chicks in 
function, unvariable temperature, the shell 
positive moisture from the moment of start- every year. 
ing the hatch until necessary to properly 

dry the newly-hatched unit of future profit, so thorough- 
ly safeguarding its entrance into poultrydom as to guar- 
antee its livability. Your brooder losses are not always 
the fault of the chicks, Ultimate success depends on 
the proper mothering of chicks. 


The International 


is the only one positively 
supplying the highest tem- 
perature at the outer edge. 
Therefore, no loss by crowd- 
ing to the center, and every 
chick has a chance under 
this hover. Entire metal 
construction. Portable and 
adjustable to all conditions. 
Eliminates expensive brooder 
house equipment. 

Our best efforts are cen- 
tered in the production of 
Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from 
matured stock. No pul- 
let eggs ate used except 
for table purposes. 

Send to-day for our 
1911 catalogue on in- 
cubators and hovers; 
also, our stock catalogue on Rancocas Strain Baby 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO., 
Home Office: Box 110, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
Branch: No. 21 Barclay St., New York City. 
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and put the egg near the chicken coop. 
You can then sleep peacefully and in the 
morning find the intruder dead not a rod 
from the coop. Try it; it’s great. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. W. E. M. 


Alfalfa-meal has great value as a poultry 
food. The best alfalfa-meal- contains more 
than eighteen per cent. of protein, while 
wheat bran contains little more than twelve 
per cent., and clover-meal from six to seven 
per cent. As protein is the most costly and 
most valuable part of any food stuff, it fol- 
lows that alfalfa-meal is more valuable than 
the others, pound for pound. T. W. L. 


The mother guinea is a wild fowl in her 
instincts, preferring to steal her nest in re- 
tired places where she can pile up the small 
brown eggs undisturbed. The racket made 
by the foolish fowls enables the watchful 
farm youngster to find the nests so carefully 
hidden. . Hatching and rearing the baby 
guinea with chicken hens is the best plan 
early in the spring. A little later, with 
plenty of grass and insects, the guinea hen 
will make the best of mothers. The brave 
little guinea hen is a fighter and forager, 
taking her timid chicks to the fields, woods 
and meadows where she rears them with 
little expense to the owger. They must 
have plenty of room. ike the turkey, 
they are apt to be a nuisance on the small 
farm. FANNIE M. Woop. 


In one of the suburban towns, a manager 
of the Standard Oil interests has solved the 
problem of making hens lay at summer 
speed during winter prices. When eggs 
were commanding sixty cents per dozen, he 
got from fifty to sixty eggs daily. This was 
his method: He ran an electric wire from 
his residence. to the hen house, leaving a 
sixteen-candle-power light on until about 
eight o’clock at night. .The hens busily 
worked and scratched as usual until the 
current was turned off, when they went to 
roost. At 5.30 A, M. he reached from his 
bed and pressed the button ; the hens woke 
up and promptly got on their job again. 
He has proved to his own satisfaction that 
it is exercise that the hens need to make 
them lay in the winter time. M. N. H. 


I have an interesting flock of White Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red. -cross-bred 
fowls. I used the White Leghorn hens to 
breed from instead of Rhode Island Red’ 
hens, because the thinner shelled Leghorn 
eggs hatch easier. The pullets at eight 
months old weigh six pounds. Their eggs 
are buff in color and of extra large size. in 
December, 1910, we had very cold weather, 
the thermometer hovering around zero 
most of the time. During that month the 
fifty pullets laid seventy-three and a half 
dozen eggs. My year-old hens, having the 
same care and feeding and of the same 
cross-bred variety, had only begun to lay 
well in January when five of the pullets had 
laid out a litter of eggs. I have always 
found pullets best for winter layers. To 
get a more uniform color in my flock of 
cross-bred pullets, I purpose to breed this 
season from Buff Leghorn hens. E, R. F. 


If the young chicks show a looseness of 
bowels, or diarrhea, stop all mash feeds and 
give boiled sweet milk, with a few grains of 
ginger added, if a bad case. Mash feed is 
unfit for chicks, anyway. Fifteen minutes 
after a mash-fed chicken bolts down his fill 
of wet feed, too often from off a dirty board, 
his crop is full of sour, férmented food that 
is passed on for the gizzard to do the entire 
work of digestion, Dry feed, broken or 
ground fine, is necessa- 
rily eaten more slowly 


WHY DOES THIS ROOSTER, I'D 
LIKE TO KNOW, 

STAND BY THE RAILROAD 
TRACK AND CROW ¢ 

WHY THAT'S AS SIMPLE AS 
SIMPLE CAN BE— 

HE WANTS TO WAKEN THE 
SLEEPERS, YOU SEE! 





and properly moistened with saliva, remain- 
ing perfectly sweet and unfermented in the 
crop, where it is partly digested. Make for 
yourself a self-feeding hopper out of a dry- 





goods box and let the chickens feed them- | 
selves. Then their food will always be clean | 


and sweet, they need never stand around 
for hours hungry, no bowel trouble, 
the chicks grow faster, the weaker ones 
stand.a better chance to get what they 
want, and it will save you countless steps. 
Don’t be afraid to try this method, as it is 
getting to be a very popular one with 
poultrymen, F. 





On this page are advertisements of incubators, poul- 
try stock and taxidermy. 
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200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen in Natural Hen 
Incubator heats, ventilates, controls everything. 
No lamp,nocostly mistakes. Best hatcher in the 
world, Agents Wanted. Catalog free. ,H1.1.Co., 


1349 Constance St., Dept. 37, Los Angeles,Cal 


watts Mount Bi 
MAIL TO oun ird 
Animals, e heads, fishes, skins, 
ete, Be a taxidermist. Decorate 
home, den or office. Bi ja 
Taxi Easily, g ly learned, 
Charges low,success guaranteed. Weite 
today tor free catalg and Taxidermy 
: School of Taxe 




















; “copper tanks ou te 
walls, lass doors. 

Wren satalag lanecteea thom 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 10, Racine, Wis. 


Big Incubator Value 


Successful Incubators have 








than 
the price is lower. Get our 
and Big andlow 
— mond med a cent 
p prove toyou that thie is 
e 0 
Send for pravete yee et 


aoe Er Rigent ret vas ove 
Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fault 
of others eliminated. New special features developed 
this year. Ventilation, heating, lation—all per- 
ect. Don’texperiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL— 
pare, Coren . Get our price and book 
NOw. It 73 want booklet on “Proper Care and 
Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” send 10c. 
Catalogue is 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 70 Second St. , Des Moines, Ia. 


















ORPINGTON EGGS 


& Baby Chicks. “White, Buff, Black, Single & Rose Com!). 
Won over 2500 prizes. Also Reds & W. Leghorns. Order 
early. Stamp please. HAUPT’S FARM, Easton, Pa. 








T You CAN count your chickens >| 
before they are hatched 


The Lullaby Brooder has made chicken 
raising more like other businesses. 
You can tell somewhere near how you are 


coming out. 
Freeport, Me., Feb. 21, 1910. 
The Park & Pollard Company, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen — 
I received the brooders and have 40 chickens 
in one of them. i am delighted with it and 
1 for more. 
( Signed ) Mrs. Charles T. Lambert. 
If you have had trouble with heated brood- 
ers, begin now to raise chickens the sure 
way—nature’s way. The Lullaby provides 
plenty of fresh air, grows with the chicks, 
no corners to crowd and smother, no arti- 
ficial heat, no lamp to smoke—to poison the 
air and kill them off, 


Only $1.50 of your dealer 


If he cannot supply you, order from us 
direct. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Anyway, write for our Poultry Almanac—tells 
all about the Lullaby and full ‘of valuable 
poultry information—worth $1.00 but abso- 
lutely free. 


The PARK & POLLARD CO. 


t DRY: Feedi 
Or Se RS 


System 
15 CANAL 8T,, BOSTON, MASS. 

















may deliver 
the Lullaby 
Brooder to 
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Jou taste 














7—~ But G11.50—-Freight Prepaid (East of 


all over, 
high legs, double door. “Tyco 


A 








Big News For 


The famous Belle City Incubator wins the ‘‘Tycos’’ 
Cup Contest over machines costing 2 to § times more 
—making it the Double World’s Champion. And t 
winner raised over 97 percent of the chicks. ORD, 
NOW! Get in the champion class quick for big results. 


Order Direct From This Advertisement 


. —like hundreds of others. This is best hatching season. 
I intee satisfaction. Youtake norisk. Read remarkable 
‘er below, then order or send for “HATCHING ”* FREE. 


c*1i0 Ego eam 
Incubator 


$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 
Doe Incuhater and Brewsee, Grtered Together, Cost 
$1 es) 


Belle City Incubator will hatch more chicks, under 
the same conditions, than any other incubator, else your money 
will be refunded. This I guarantee. It has double walls and 
dead-air space tank and boiler, hot water 
heat. The best self-regulator, deep nursery, strong egg tray, 
s” thermometer, egg tester and safety lamp included. 


The 
double walls and dead-air space. I guarantee it to raise 
more chicks than any other brooder made. Hot-water, 
top heat, wire yard, platform and safety lamp. * 
Complete Hatching Outfit for Only $11.50 
No machines at any price are better—75,000 in 
Guaranteed. 


Facts” today, or send the 


Belie City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 


Incubator 
Buyers 








oe 


FACTS 


Ever 
Made 





City Brooder is the only brooder having 


- use. 
Write for book, “Hatching 
price now and save waiting. 


J. V. ROHAN, Pres. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


RTHUR L. ROGERS, Lee, Mass., 
A sends Farm JourNAL the following 
items of experience : 

“* Of course there are many ins and outs 
to the squab business, which every one 
should know, but beyond that, experience 
is the best teacher. 

One’ great problem to me was the nest 
question. At first I used small boxes, but 
found that about every fifth box was used. 
The birds, after taking possession of one 
box in which they began to build, would 
drive other birds from nests three feet away. 
Then the idea of building partitions on the 
walls and making nests in the form of cubes 
eight to twelve inches on a side, leavin 
only the front open, came to me; but 
found that was a pretty expensive proposi- 
tion, so I bought packing boxes from a shoe 
store at from ten to twenty cents apiece, 
and put partitions in those and nailed them 
to the walls, which made fine nests for a 
very small amount. 

Another great problem was rats and 
mice. Rats will eat the eggs as well as the 
young birds, and oftentimes they will attack 
the old ones; mice if they get into the 
grain will poison it,—not so badly for the 
old birds, but when they feed the young 
ohes after eating that grain, it will kill the 
squabs. 

A cement floor, or putting the smallest 
mesh wire under the floor and up about a 
foot on the sides, will remedy the rat 
question. 

The grain should not be kept in tin boxes, 
as in damp weather it gets moist and moldy, 
and will often not only make the birds sick 
but kill them. About the best plan for this 
is to use a box or barrel covered outside 
with the small mesh wire used against rats. 

Keep the birds free from drafts and damp- 
ness, as they can stand almost any amount 
of cold, if they are in the habit of being out 
at all times. 

Keep the birds mated, as odd birds do 
great damage to nests, eggs and young 
birds. They like a flat roost better than a 
round one. 

Give them a variety of grain, as one kind 
is tiresome and they will not do so well on 
it. The hopper feeding system is all right 
if the birds can fly at random, as they will not 
overeat and get lazy; but where they are 
confined they get lazy and often neglect 
their young. 

Clean, fresh water at least twice a day is 
necessary. Also keep their bath pans 
handy. The loft must be kept clean.”’ 

Buckwheat is not considered a good grain 
for pigeons, and but little is ever fed b 
squab raisers. Small peas would be excel- 
lent in place of buckwheat, allowing not 
more than one-third of the feed to be corn. 
The birds should always have grit, ground 
shells and gravel before them. Pigeons 
should never be fed soft food, but always 
perfectly dry grain, cracked corn, whole 
wheat and peas. 

A writer in the American Stock Keeper 
says that many are sure to put the squab 
business in the same class of fakes as the 
Belgian hare, etc., but even that animal 
had to suffer for many things human beings 
were responsible for. But it is a pretty sure 
bet that the squab business as a side line 
with poultry will give good returns when 
business ideas and methods are applied. 
There are many who have been at it for 
years, and while not making a great cry 
over these results, they keep right at it year 
after year, saying little but surely getting 
results. Americans are not in the habit of 
continuing a losing venture many years, and 
will quit after a few years’ trial. 

Greens and meat are not found in the bill 
of fare. 

This is a good time to start a loft, but 
the mistake must not be made of crowding 
fifty pairs in a space that will comfortably 
quarter but half that number. 

Wright says that he knew two cocks 





to pair and sit with the greatest assiduity. 
Eggs were supplied the pigeons, and they 
hatched and reared the young in the most 
exemplary manner. 

It is wonderful how quickly pigeons will 
gain confidence in their keeper. 

Feeding grain outdoors caused the loss 
of an entire loft. The surplus grain re- 
maining over night on the ground soured 
and sickened every bird in the flock, result- 
~~ destruction of the entire lot. 

he United States government pigeon 
experts say that any location where it would 
be unhealthful for man to reside, would be 
as unsuitable for raising pigeons. 

It would prove disastrous to confine pig- 
eons to a single grain diet, as, for instance, 
peas, or wheat, or cracked corn. For best 
results they need a variety. : 

W. G. Tood, in the National Squab Maga- 
zine, says that there are difficulties in squab 
raising —lots of them, counting big and 
small ; but only a few big ones, and none 
of them insurmountable. There are diffi- 
culties in every kind of self-directed, inde- 
pendent business. There are no difficulties 
in squab raising that do not finally yield to 
study and work. Rightly interpreted, squab 
raising depends upon the man. It means 
that study, work and persistency finally win. 





On this page are advertisements of squabs, sprayers, 
hogs, fountain, fly killer and heave remedy. 
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BREEDS, poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese, pea fowl, dogs. 
Incubators. Cat’l 2c. MISSOURI SQUAB CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


END 10c, FOR SQUAB BOOKLET and 3 mos. trial 
subscription to SQUAB BULLETIN, Box 235, St. Paul, Minn 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N.Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in National Squab Magazine (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Ten Cents. in our big 
1911 Free Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 301 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


é€ 
LIGHTNING” SPRAYERS, °0.'Wrie'te* 


Whitewash your poultry house and 
















stables rapidly. Kills lice , sprays 
trees , washes wagons and windows 
No. 28 galvanized steel double cylin- 
der pump ; continuous spray 25 feet 
igh. Brass top, brass in, brass 
nozzle, brass extension rod, ball 
valves, heavy hose. ALL for $2.50. 
Cash with order. Sent to any address, 
express prepaid. Also orchard 
sprayers and many other styles. 
Write for agency proposition. 


60 Genesee 8t., Utiea, New York. 


The Gedo 
Automatic Fountain 


is the most profitable 
article you can have on 
your farm. Use it to fat- 
ten your hogs and other 
stock more quickly. 
Pure water convenient 
to stock is as important 
as proper feeding. Learn 
all about the Gedge and 
our Free Trial offer. 
Send today for free 
IMustrated Booklet. 
See Thad Siar ney 



























THIS 


SOW WEIGHED 9352 LBS. 
25 MONTHS O 


™IONIA GIRL 


I have started many breeders on the road to 
success. I have a large and fine herd. Every one 
an early developer, ready for the market at six 
months old. I want to place one hog in each 
community to advertise my herd. Write for my 
plan, ‘‘ How to Make Money from Hogs.”’ 

Gc. S. BENJAMIN, R.F.D. 36, PORTLAND, MICH, 

















Sent Free to 
gprs! Reed 


Positive Protection From Flies And 
Insects. 


Guaranteed to Increase Milk Flow Twenty Per Cent. 
SEND NO MONEY 


We want to prove at our expense 
to tvery owner of a cow that we can 
increase the flow of milk 15 to 20 per 
cent. during the summer months by 
the use of Childs’ So-Bos-So Kil- 

- This means that the average 
cow giving, say 24 quarts daily, will 
give 3% to 5 quarts more milk every 
day if protected from the torture of 


flies by So-Bos-So Kilfly. 


We have so much confidence this 
is true that we will send you abso- 
lutely FREE, all express charges 

repaid, a one gallon can of 

- So ilfly, together with 
Sprayer for-applying same, upon 
receipt of the attached coupon, provided you have never 
used the preparation. This will be sufficient to keep the 
flies away from four cows for thirty days. If, after thirty 
days’ trial you are perféctly satisfied with the results, you 
pay us 75c for the gallon of So- Kilfly and 50c for 
the sprayer, or $1.25 in all. If it does not do all we claim 
for it in every respect, you can keep the goods and do not 
pay'usacent. If your dealer keeps So-Bos-So Kilfly in 
stock he will let you try it on this same guarantee. 


THE COW PAYS FOR IT 


This is the fairest proposition you ever heard of. There 
are no strings whatever to it. Simply send us your name 
and address, and your dealer’s name and address, and the 
gallon of So-Bos-So Kilfly with the Sprayer, will be 
shipped by express, prepaid. Your cow pays for it herself 
twenty times over in increased milk production before the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


thirty days are ended as an expression of her thankfulness 
in being protected from fly torture. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS © 


Childs’ So-Bos-So Kilfly isn’t an experiment. It has 
been on the market for fifteen years. It is used by thousands 
of the best dairymen in the country. It will not taint the 
milk. It is perfectly harmless to man or beast, cheap, prac- 
tical and easy to use. One man can spray 30 to 50 cows 
in just a few minutes, and 25c a month will increase milk 
profits $6 to $10 per cow in a season. 

Every farmer, dairyman, stockman, who keeps cows, horses, 
mules or other animals, should take advantage of this free 
offer at once. Don’t put it off. It means too much to you in 
dollars and cents. Fill out the coupon and send it today. 





CHARLES H. CHILDS & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
I have never used So-Bos-So Kilfly. | accept your 


offer made in Farm Journal for May. 
Name.. 


Address .. 


Dealer's Name....... Seat 


Dealer's Address... 

















ineral 












Heave Remedy 


package to cure any case of heaves— 
or money refunded. 
Sar the best remedy I ever used.” 


ceipt of price. Write for descriptive booklet—Free. 
MINERAL 





A Guaranteed Cure 


—Safe and Sure 
We positively guarantee our $3.00 









Our $1 package cures any ordinary case. 
Geo. A. Barnum, Bethel, Conn., writes ; “ By 








Either $1 or $ size sent by mail prepaid on re- 










HEAVE REMEDY COMPANY 
600 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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cases the natural swarms will replace those i aes te hese bees see and 
THE BUSY BEE oe that died. Tor Free illustrated catalog F. of 

: . é = a EE SUPPLI with Free 
Spring dwindling is a serious condition ples of Bee-veiling ax 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 


a 





BY D. EVERETT LYON ; z 
with which the beekeeper has to contend 


where bees are wintered in cellars, but it 
can be largely overcome with preventive 
measures, 

Where bees have been wintered in the 


cellar or other repository, it is well to re- 
move them to their outdoor stands ; and in 











** 4 swarm in May is worth a load of hay, 
A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon, 
A swarm in July isn’t worth a fly.”’ 

The amateur looks, with positive delight, 
upon natural swarming, as it seems to him 


The REID 


ii 
. Disc Bracket , 
~ CREAM SEPARATOR 


poys big profits. Skims close, gets all the 
Butter at. Skims fast—a boy can turn it 
for hours easily. Five minutes cleans it. 









: : ° p : t f thi Sizes 350, 500, 
as being the only method of increase; but no case examine them or feed them in ais veallt right — strong, but weighs 
the professional beekeeper regards natural the cellar, but wait until they are on their least. You'll be surprised at low prices 


—write today. 


summer stands, A. H. REID CREAMERY AND 


swarming as a positive nuisance, especially 





when his colonies run up into the hundreds. 

This aversion to natural swarming on the 
part of the professional bee man is not 
strange when we consider that it means a 
lot of watchfulness on his part, especially if 
he is running several out apiaries for comb- 
honey ; in spite of all he can do, more or 
less swarms will emerge and be lost in his 
absence. 

He therefore depends upon artificial in- 
crease for multiplying his colonies, amethod 
that enables him to make his increase with- 
out entirely breaking up full colonies, so 
that at the same time he is able to secure a 
full crop, make his needed increase and 
still secure the flow of honey. 

Excessive swarming is a thing to be de- 
plored, and many methods have been tried 
to hold it in check. 

The ‘‘Shook swarm”’ plan outlined in 
Biggle Bee Book, published by Farm 
JOURNAL, is a most excellent one; the 
Hand system, and also the Aspinwall 
non-swarming hive, play important parts. 
But the instinct of swarming seems to be 
so deeply ingrained in the habits of the 
bees, that in spite of all that we can do 
there will be more or less swarming, 





DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
6901 Haverford Av., 


On this page are advertisements of Shepherds’ Journal, 
bee supplies, separators, incubators and remedy. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Sey and Goatbreeders should send for a free sample copy of 
the Shepherds’ Journal. Ad'r’s, 125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ils. 














THY aerate L HOOT “COMPANY, Box 52, Medina, Ohio. 


plecqures, the work and the aeee of nee 
seopine are fully covered in “* 
| age o S months’ trial wubscription 
Write for book on Bees 


BEES HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. The 


better. Satisfaction 
panes botteirnite for book 
or send pricenow and save time, 




















WAL Fes Galloway 


Fi BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—freight prepaid. Get the pod 
tor that runs in ‘‘ Bath of Oil,’’ 
e a $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 extra, but 
costs you nothing extra. 
Take 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 









The modern way to keep chickens. 
A bother your 
e: ens 


ase and keeps the 
aad the year round, 





Big enough for 20 hens, 
of A pent | one-inch lumber with weather-proof 
ized steel roof, : with roosts 














a Where the apiary is run for extracted ind dropping board sil read dpe amy woe Ameer oy 
honey, it is a comparatively easy matter to beep 7 cleaned 10-75, ond labor 00 to build this house xt $25. We will prove that by 
hold swarming in check, as the constant eur. GALLOWAY CO. Syen*an re not satisfied, Tmmediote chipmens ‘guarantosd. 
use of the extractor enables the bee man to Gattoway Sta., Waterton, Bay 579 DER AUCKEYE INCUBATOR Sei, eR 














keep the bees from being crowded, but 
even then there will be some swarming, 
though not to anywhere near the extent to 
which it will occur where comb-honey pro- 
duction is the object. 

A good plan for holding it within reason- 
able bounds is by giving the hive p!enty of 
ventilation, and this can be accomplished 
by elevating it from its bottom board dur- 
ing the swarming season by placing a little 
block of wood under each of the corners 
of the hive so that it is elevated, say, an 
inch from tae bottom board. 

If the colony is strong enough to swarm, 
it is sufficiently strong to provide proper 
sentinels to take care of the enlarged 
opening on all four sides. 

n addition to this, a shade board on top 
of the hive is a good thing, as it adds to 
the control of the colony. 














You Gan Cure That LameHorse 
Under A Bond Guarantee 


LA horse means money lost. You can neither work him or sell 
him to advantage. There is no excuse és your having a lame 
horse about the place for we absolute ly guarantee Mack's 
1,000 Spavin Remedy to cure spavin an — you a bond to 
back up the guarantee 
This is a straight-forward seiaenhe proposition that you 
cannot overlook if you have s lame horse. Not only for the 
sake of the horse—but for your pocket-book as well, 
should read every word of this advertisement an 4’ then 
To, send the coupon without the loss of an hour. 
We offer to mp how to cure any horse of lameness—absolutely 
free. ‘er you without one cent of charge, the advice of one 
of America’ 's leading lameness 





























lameness safely, surely and autekly See ilustratioa 
of horse below and read paragraph, ‘'Free Diagnosis,” Under $1000 Bond We Guarantes Mack's 


















. H ; . : uickly and perma- 
These precautionary methods should, nentiy relieve the worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil aa 
however, be adopted before the swarming erated and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting a horse. 82.8 powertul that 
fens ’ full d | ig if the bottom of the trouble and quickly natural condition in the bones, 1 
ever has fully possessed the colony, for 1 few days to stay cured and alee he hv and hale . 
’ r re , ntains e rse an 
we adopt them too late the swarm will leaving ecer, blemish or loos of hair. We btn 
emerge anyhow. every bottle of Mack’ oot tec py Remedy; it it it it tale you ge on 
The symptoms of a purpose to swarm a oo 
are many, but the principal one is the build- Relieves Cases Formerly Con- j 
ing of queen cells by the colony; the sidered Incurable 
j ac greg of which can be easily determined Ho matter how long gout horse hes beon Same, or whet tho 
y an examination of the combs in the $1000 Gpavin Remedy. We know of many caces where j 
brood nest, and when they are present the fared with “ring, “*Bistering” and other good-for-ncthing 
beekeeper ‘should get busy at once and cut methods and ss a st resort ied Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
¥ medy, and were amazed e painless, positi a 
a out, ages: =p a care ine el and pe Bow does not leave any soar, _~ oF | 
st on s of hair—absol mark 
= e, or else the swarm will certainly bees, eo ee ee pel bee ey 
merge. the surest remedy money can buy, and it's the only spavin X just 
; Elevate the hive as outlined, and give the semoty in the wars Gaeem ° | Reine 
oy colony as many supers as needed, and in Bond eon, 
fs 3 Write for a ay no this bond and other valuable infor- 
| most conan the swarming will be con eh iene altel feos tyee segnent, | coupon and 
a wii Obtain ack’ @ letter, telling 
4 In our experimental apiary, run for the "$1,000 in thts a ong dig whet caused 
4 benefit of FARM JOURNAL readers, we did, if you ask him. Price $5.00 per bottle. If he refuses, remit $5 j ioorteng bate 
4 on one or two occasions in rush of work, 08 ee Cerne sone es See without delay. 2a bee 
: grerienke . oa Ce eager one #8 cut- 91,000 5 ‘Spavin 4) ye the pon ay the saimal's 
P, n utely t 
¢ . Po gb s and elevating hives and giving $000 Wanna eed ane ee een ae a Co a 
¥ nade, swarms came out. So be sure to be refunded if the remedy fails to do all we claim for 1, as Te Ti tall zo Just whet the lameness te, on’ how to 
s cut out all queen cells. a ee a eee Sa nee 
; MoKALLOR DRUG OOMPANY, | ivi wisi Baga tS Soop ann 
Y a 
FOOT NOTE L Bingh f Me Ye 9 Secon cong of con best lorse Sense.” ease ack 
Notwithstanding all we do there will be i for every part of horse and talis valuable facts ovecy 
some winter losses, but in the majority of horse owner ought to know, 
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Disinheriting children—Liability for negli- 
gence in thrashing grain—Foreclosure 
of mortgage, etc. 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be suomitied 
end will be answered in the paper, cach in its turn, 
tf of interest to the general reader ; but there will be 
se many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by 
mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law De- 
periment,” this office.) A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


ISINHERITING Children : If a man 
has five children, can he leave all his 
money by will to one of them and 

entirely disinherit the other four ? 

Connecticut. >: 

Yes, a testator may omit, if he sees fit, 
to make any provision for any or all of 
his children, and the will nevertheless will 
be valid, if he clearly indicates, thereby, 
that such was his understanding and inten- 
tion. But where a child is omitted in a 
will, the burden of proving that it was 
intentionally done is on the devisee who 
claims under the will. 


Liability for Negligence in Thrashing 
Grain: There was something wrong with 
the thrashing machine that thrashed m 
wheat crop this season, by reason of which 
a large amount of grain was carried out to 
the straw stack. Have I any redress against 
the owner of the machine? 

Ohio. SUBSCRIBER. 

It is a part of every contract for the per- 
formance of work, that the work shall be 
done with ordinary care and skill, and the 

arty undertaking to perform the work is 
iable for a breach of the contract, and also 
in damages for tort for a negligent failure 
to comply with these conditions. This prin- 
ciple has been applied to cases of unfaithful 
or negligent performance of contracts to 
build houses, to put in machinery, and to 
grind corn, and is equally applicable to the 
case of thrashing stated above. 


Tenant’s Remedy for Taking Away Crop: 
After A has executed a written lease of a 
tract of hay land to B, the hay is cut and 
carried away by C, who claims an oral 
lease from A, but which A denies. What 
is B’s redress? J. E., Nebraska. 

Taking it for granted that B was entitled 
under his lease to the possession of the 
land and to the crop of hay, he has a right 
of action against C for damages, equivalent 
at least to the value of the hay. If he can 
prove that A also executed a lease of the 
property to C, or otherwise violated the 
duty he owed to B not to disturb him in 
the peaceful enjoyment of the property, he 
is furthermore entitled to a judgment for 
damages against A, but otherwise has no 
remedy against A. 


Foreclosure of Mortgages; Rights of 
Junior Mortgagee: Where A holds a first 
mortgage against certain property, and Ba 
second mortgage, can B compel A to fore- 
close his mortgage as soon as the debt 
secured by it is due, so that no more inter- 
est will accumulate on it ; and is B entitled 
to any surplus left from the sale of the 
property, after the payment of A’s debt? 

Michigan. oe 

B can not compel A to institute proceed- 
ings for the foreclosure of A’s mortgage, 
but as soon as default occurs in the debt 
due to B, he-can bring suit to foreclose his 
own mortgage. A should be made a party to 
this suit, and after the payment of the costs 
of the suit and of A’s mortgage debt with 
interest, the surplus should be applied to 
B’s debt, and the remainder left after its 
payment, if any, should be turned over to 
the debtor. 





PURE DRINKING WATER 
Every Farmer Should Study this Question 


_To those of us who have moved into the 
city, one of the most delightful remem- 
brances of the old farm is the fine, bi 
spring, never failing in the dryest year, an 
from whose clear depths we were wont to 
dip a refreshing drink of cold, sweet water. 








Percolating through the earth for no one 
knows how many miles, and then bubbling 
up into the spring’s basin through the 
white sand in the bottom, how pure it was, 
and how good it tasted ! 

But, is the water from all farm springs 
or wells always so pure? In spite of all 
the germ-laden filth of cities, statistics show 
that there is more 
typhoid fever 
among country 
than city popula- 
tions; and the 
cause is impure 
water supply. As 
a matter of fact, 
a large proportion 
of farm water sup- 
plies are polluted. 
This is especially 
true of wells dug 
or drilled in most 
convenient loca- 
tions without ref- 
erence to their proximity to stables, cess- 
pools or outhouses. 

On no account does it pay to trifle with 
or neglect the question of the water supply. 
Nothing on the farm is more important, 
and a careful study of the relation between 
the well or spring and the places of possi- 
ble contamination, is more than worth 
while. Many a man who thinks he has a 
fine, pure water supply would be horrified 
if he could get a glimpse of the under- 
ground drainage channels about his farm 
buildings and well. 

The United States Geological Survey 








4 CEMENT WELL-OURB IMPERB- 
VIOUS TO CONTAMINATION, 


FILTH, TOADS, 
INSEOTS 


BNAKES AND 








has just issued a report entitled, ‘‘ Under- | 


ground Waters for Farm Use,’’ which is 


one of the best little government pamphlets | 


of the year. 
graphs and diagrams, it tells in simple 


language how to avoid the dangers of im- | 


pure water for both the family and the 
stock. It has a hundred good suggestions. 
Any farmer may obain a copy by writing 
to the Chief Hydrographer, United States 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
asking for Water Supply Paper No. 255. 





On this page are advertisements of baler, fencing, 
seeds, patents, post molds, mender, wagon and bulbs. 





Well illustrated with photo- | 


EED at Wholesale. Timothy, Clover, Alsike, Fodder Corn and Thorough- 
bred Eggs. Ask for samples and prices. E. ©. BLACKWELL, Nelson, 





“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” 
a 72-page treatise sent free upon uest ; tells 
what to invent and where to sell it. rite today. 
H. 8. Hill, #8 McGill Building, Washington, D. 0. 













DRUMMOND FENCE LEADS! 


No wraps, no twists to injure 
galvanizing. The Big Wire Heavy 
Stay Kind. Extra Hard High Car- 
bon Coiled Spring Stee] Wire, heavily 
galvanized, easy put up. For Strength 
and Endurance it's the Fence you will 
Eventually buy. Now is the time. 
Save money. Free Sample. Catalog Boyble 
and Wholesale prices. 

F., , 0. 


DRUMMOND WIRE FENCE CO., Dept. 





FOR MENDING HARNESS 


— tents, awning belts, car- 
awar < bai suit cases, 
thread, SS dash boards, oF any heavy 


Eee woot aes wit er 
an WL e only per- 
does. the work of fect Bovine 









19 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





AGENTS Here It Is 


POCKET SEWING MACH 






me leased. Retaile at ey 
ee pleas 6 
ridi usly low price. % P ROFIT 
you @ quick seller, one that the mon A 
gend now for confidential terms and FREE BOOKLET, 
Inside information on the agency bu °° A few hours 
@ day means many a dollarin your pocket. Senda postal. 
4. MATHEWS 6149 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 








Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


ppactately the best , wegon pails > every kind 
heav. aming. w steel whee. wide tires. 
Will last a lifetime without repairs. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


eorressrersrrrersrenrrrrerewew 

When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 

fis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 

with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











OUR beautifully colored — the Oppitol. White 
ouse, Mt. Vernon and ressional Library, size 

5%x) for 250., or any two for l5c., paid. A: ‘dress, 
Ez. J. TER, Collins Guerry Bidg., Washington, D.O. 


J MAN AND ONE HORSE BALE ITO AN HOUR 





SELF FEED. CONDENSER SELF-THREADER. >. 








“D&A” aie tacemeeee 


make six and TEN posts at one time. Oost less than léc. 
each. not rot, rust or burn. 
“D&A” single ALL-STEEL MOLDS at @2.75 each. 
Our ‘catalogue describes the ‘‘ Shaking System'’’ in 
detail, with Rh prices and names of users in all parts of the 
yee Ls NI av Core. U. 8. Dept. « Ae. Tells how 
mix concrete, reinforce, cure an 
fasten fence. ‘The Book is FREE, send for it NOW. 


D. & A. Post Mold Co., Bx 15, Three Rivers, Mich. 











PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE 
will delight = 
Publish’d mon ly. 
40th year. Original, 
Helpful, Entertain- 


ing. Visits 600 
floral homes. ¥ 
not yours? Sen 
25 Cts. 1063 7% 
° trial. Add 
6 Cts. (30 Cts. In all) 
and get as premi- 
um 3 doz. Splendid : 
Bulbs (aot bulblets), imported direct from if 
S (nO ets), rec 
Hollang. First-class strain, sure to bloom, 
richest colors, somethin, different, the envy 
of neighbors. $ dozen bulbs wili make a 
glorious bed, Six lots and six subscriptions & 
$1.50. Get Zs club. This is a great Bar- & 
gain Offer. not miss it. Write today. 
GEO. W. PARK, A, La Park, Pa. 
ocdinaue with — pH sng a 
4 >, W rmination © an 
cistion o the hard flower names, Free. 8 Se 





“Old Hickory” and Tennessee” 


Mean Long Wagon Service 


Over 900,000 owners and their friends know it. 
Records of 15, 
20, 25, 30 and even of 40 years of service are 
common with ‘‘Old Hickory’' and “Tennessee” 
And this service with the AZinimum 
It's nothing unusual for one 
of our wagons to go 15 years without even 


The good news spreads fast. 
wagons. 
cost for repairs. 


resetting the tires. 


OVER 900,000 SOLD 


on the basjs of guality and value. Pay a fair price at the star 
wagons and keep the repair cost in your pocket. 
know him or write us and we'll tell you who he is. 













































































¢ for one of these famous 
See our dealer in your town if you 
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PEPPER BOX WELL SHAKEN 
BY CL’FFORD E. DAVIS 


If you’d have a yielding row, 
Bend your back, and hoe, hoe, hoe; 
Cultivate, and mulch, and tend, 
Till the corn with big ears bend ; 
Wheel manure between each row, 
But don’t neglect to hoe, hoe, hoe. 


Turn the shoats out to pasture and let 
7em root. 


Plenty of cucumbers planted now will be 
pickles to eat and sell next winter. 


If the old mare can raise a colt, why 
not let her raise one? Horses are always 
needed. 


Get a good fly-net in time; and don’t 
keep your horse in town fighting flies 
all day. 


Teach children the law of kindness, and 
how to work horses without a whip. 
never need or use one. 


The man who is afraid to spend pennies 
in farming is often losing dollars by his 
mistaken saving at the wrong end. 


Don’t kill those bumblebees! No bum- 
blebees, no clover. Other countries are 
importing what we foolishly kill off. 


Many a farmer makes a good gate—a 
fine one; and then gives it a weak, half- 
hearted hinge that soon sags and ruins 
the gate. 


Borrowing tools, and sending them home 
dull orf rusty, doesn’t make the other 
fellow grin. Better save up and buy 
your own. 


When working in the field and you see a 
thunder-storm coming, unhitch in plenty of 
time. Don’t run risks of loss and death 
for ten cents’ worth of crops. 


When the children go to town, give them 
a few nickels for their very own—and don’t 
dictate how they are to be spent. Oh, how 
I used to hate to beg for every penny when 
a tiny tot! 
- Don’t cultivate the potatoes when out in 
bloom, or coming out, unless you want a 
lot of stunted little tubers. Cultivate them 
before they get that big, and hoe them 
clean of weeds. 


In selecting shoes for the family, let fash- 
ion go hang. Insist on wide toes, flat 
heels, and shoes large enough not to cramp 
the foot hike Chinese hobble feet. Foot 
comfort is better than ingrowing toe-nails. 


A friend from the West says: 
Farm JOURNAL is a good paper for children 
to read, being entirely free from fake or 
impure advertisements.’’ Does a paper 
need any stronger recommendation than 
that? 


Last summer I set lima bean poles for a 
neighbor. I took a sharp-pointed round 
iron bar one and one-half inches thick, and 
drove eighteen-inch holes with it; then I 
forced a bean pole in each, and trod the 
dirt firmly. 


Some of the farmers in this county 
planted their corn during the warm days 
about the middle of April; and a long 
spell of cold, wet weather followed. It 

idn’t tempt me. I want the soil good and 
warm before I plant. Then things grow 
right on without stunting. 


Six hundred sheep killed in one southern 
county in one week by dogs! Just so long 
as politicians go on protecting the dog by 
law, to the exclusion of sheep, will wool 
and mutton be high and impossible! Let 
every farmer reader combine to demand 
that his state Legislature make laws out- 
naar sheep-killing dogs, permitting them 
to be killed with impunity by any one seeing 
ara and both game and sheep will be 
Safe. 


I have seen women, both young and old, 
who married city men (or country men 
who moved to town), and they all mourned 


“The | 








for the fresh glories of the country, and 
soon became old and faded for want of 
them. Better the poor farmer with life, 
health and soul-cleanness, with the quiet 
fireside and a book, varied by long rides 
or walks, and peace, than the insecurity of 
the city, with dangers from disease-laden 
crowds and streets. 





On this page are advertisements of wheels, awl, tires 
and carriages. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
bis card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Steel Wheels 


That’s so! Hired hands are 
getting scarcer every day; but 
Low-Down Steel Wheels will 
help to take their place. Then, 
too, the sun doesn’t affect a 
steel wheel like it does the best 
of hired help. More brain and 
less muscle now-a-days. Cata- 
log free to you. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 14, Havana, Ills. 


Try the DELIN- 


| MLL SLL 


TRY it for20 iy pen cor Hinge Be aed 
home; then, if you find it entirely sat- 
isfactory, you pay us. Buggies—all styles; 
also vessbeatt, phaetons, surreys, con- 
cords, carts, delivery wagons and harness 
at lowest wholesale prices. 























Direct to you—on Approval. 
No Cash with Order—No Deposit. 
Do you know “DELIN” offers you fairer 
and more liberal terms, as well as better 
values than you can get elsewhere? 


OUR FREE 1911 CATALOG 
ives full information-you will find it mighty in- 


Shows metal auto seat hepato end un- 
i ‘e@ want you to 
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filled from cover to cover with genuine 

a ess and Saddle bargains; 261 illustra- 
many in colors; 188 styles of Vehicles, 74 de- 
eS oe 
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Tires Used On 





100,000 Cars 





Over 500,000 Goodyear 
tires have been sold already. 

Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped 
to $8,500,000—because of this tire’s pop- 
ularity. 

This year 64 leading motor car makers 
have contracted for these tires on their 
1911 models. 

Now that the price is equal, Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires 


No-Rim-Cut 





They save users all that rim-cutting 
costs. And they avoid overloading. 
These two savings together, with the 
average car, cut tire bills in two. Yet 
these oversize tires—these No-Rim-Cut 
tires—cost no more than other standard 
tires. 
Tire Book Free 
~ Every motor car owner should send for 
our Tire Book. It is 





outsell our clincher 
tires almost six to 
oue. 

All because these 
patented tires get rid 
of rim-cutting en- 
tirely. And they 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


filled with valuable 
facts gleaned in 12 
years of tire making. 
It tells you how to 
cut to the minimum 
this item of upkeep 








are 10% oversize. 


cost. Write for it. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Sixty-third Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


(278) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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A CH AR MING M. AIDE N 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 
Down the long road of the year 
One cometh lightly, 
Robed in an emerald gown, 
Smiling so brightly. 


Birds are her chorusing choir, 
Her deckings, fair flowers ; 

And the gold of the sun lieth on her 
All the sweet hours. 


Streamlets chanting her praise; 
Lilac plumes, swinging, 

Scent the soft air with rare incense 
Where glad bees are winging. 


are 


Hastens the sun to behold her,— 
Lingers in going; 

Grasses and grains by her pathway 
Are riotous growing. 


Who is this ’wildering maid? 
May, the beguiling ; 
And the tired and weary of heart 
Smile to her smiling. 
“*7e 
HOW LONG HAVE YOU TAKEN THE 
FARM JOURNAL, AND WHY? 

‘These two questions struck me with such 
iorce that they caused me to sit up and take 
notice. To the first question I will say that 
I subscribed for it when it was, I think, but 
two years old—when it looked more like a 
little circular than a farm paper. This was 
more than thirty years ago, and 1 have been 
taking it ever since. 

To answer the second question in a few 
words, I would say that I am still taking it 
because you are still publishing it. But to 
make the answer more plain, some of the 
reasons are these: Then I was a young, 
hard-working farmer, with a young, indus- 
trious, prudent wife and one child, a little 
We had just bought a small farm 
and were in debt for that. But the good 
advice in the little paper helped and en- 
couraged us wonderfully to battle with the 
world and poverty, till the farm was paid 
for. Since then I have spent twenty-one 
years in the mercantile business—but all 
the time interested in farming, and having 


>) 
more or less of itdone. To-day wife and 


boy. 


I] show the marks of age, and instead of - 





the one, we have four grown children—all 
brought up in the home with the Farm 
JOURNAL ; all helped by the kind advice 
and encouraged by the good hints and plain 
facts set forth in its columns. 

Can we afford not to take it? It will 
always be a welcome guest in our home; 
and will always, as in the past, be read 
with interest and, we believe, with profit. 

From a life-time subscriber. 

se gays Ma. J. M. Wricurt. 
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SHE WON, SHE DID 


Dear Epitor: I saw in the February 
number a letter from a woman farmer tell- 
ing her experiences in farming. Now I 
think I can go a little further. Six years 
ago (I am now in my sixty-fourth year) my 
husband to please me took up a homestead 
in Klameth county, Ore., and I went there. 
Not a foot of land had been cleared, only 
enough to set our house on. My husband 
did not go with me, as he was a railroad 
man, and never had farmed ; but I wanted a 
farm and so I went. I hired a man with a 
four-horse team to meet me at the railroad, 
eighty miles from our homestead. My hus- 
band had ordered our house started and 
had supplied money to have it finished ; 
but when I got there the man had kept the 
money and had done nothing more to the 

se—no roof, no windows, 
Our youngest son went with me. 

We unloaded our freight and went to 
work. No water, only the lake half a mile 
from us, sO we started a well ; had an old- 
fashioned windlass rope and bucket. My 
son did the digging and I did the hauling 
up of the dirt ; and while he was filling the 


no doors. 


bucket I had a grubbing hoe and took out 
a sage-brush or two, and by the time the 
well was done I had a good garden. Then 
I bought doors and windows and had the 
roof put on. I brought house lining and 
paper with me, and my son and IJ lined and 
papered our house, which is 16 x 20, nine- 
foot ceiling. My husband stayed at his 
office for more than two years after I arrived 
here. Our son went in business for him- 
self soon after I came, so I was left all 
alone, with the exception of a young lady 
who came for her health. 

I had a cow and two horses, but no 
wagon. I hada nice buggy and a cart, so 
I chopped my own wood and sage-brush— 
and hauled it on the cart ; and when my 
husband came I had cleared between thirty 
and forty acres of land. Some I. burned 
and some | grubbed out ; and now we have 
sold between $600 and $700 worth of cattle, 
and have seven brood mares and two geld- 
ings. Last year I sold $160 worth of tur- 
keys ; besides, my hens kept up our table, 
so I think. have done pretty well. 

The country is settling up fast. We live 
just four miles from town. The railroad 
will be here this coming fall. *I have taken 
the FARM JOURNAL six years and can’t do 
without it. If you think this is worth print- 
ing you can do so, but only give my initials. 
We are going to put a wire fence (rabbit 
proof) all around our place this spring. I 
have plenty of reading matter. I take four 
farm papers, a daily Portland journal, and 
some magazines. Mrs. J. J. B. 

Oregon, Aden cog th 1911. 


On this page-are advertisements of wheels, quick- 
shift, cab, repair kit, automobiles and horsemanship. 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 

his card in the Farm Journal. [tis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice o on Jirst page. 











@\ WHEELS, F REIGHT PAID, $8.75 

for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 

$18.45. Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 

wheels % todin.trecd. 3 B y, Tope, 6.50 Shafts ,$2.10. 

ey = te buy direct. mooht ir ane 
Wagon Unbrella Fuze. wa 7 Boon. 


SAift! 


Take off the shafts and put on the 

pay in a minute’s time; bry it with- 
tools 1 without effort. You 

ean if have the pase Loon with own 
the bugs y you buy it 


Pomnall Quick-Shitts 
They ore simple, durableand safe. 
any shaft or pole 
em aE ayy 
—-/ cost but 25c. a pair. 
cP Saply yous bend 
canno 
Se. t to us. 
Fernald Mfg. Co.,Inc., North East, Pa, 
Manufacturers of Fernald Double 
Trace Holder, Fernald Dash Rein 
Holder — Spstall new 
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Avoid the canae of 
Railroad Crossings in 
Ghe Cozy Cab 





For Thirty Sikes Free 


The Cozy Cab, closed tight against ccld, wind or 
storm, has big windows on all sides from which you can 
see in every direction. 

Further, this wonderful, unique buggy, invented after 
years of study, can be changed from a stylish, open, pleas- 
ure rig, into a closed cab in four seconds of time, with- 


out leaving the seat or dropping the reins. 

We will send The Cozy Cab, free for thirty days, 
80 you may see and know the seventeen improvements that 
make this the most complete buggy in the world. If you 
don't want to keep The Cozy Cab after trying it a 
month, ship it back and we will pay the freight both 
pres Send name and address on a postal card and learn 


of this offer—a splendid catalogue will be mailed free. 
FOUTS @ CARRIAGE 
Dept. A-6 TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





“THE CINCH TIRE REPAIR KIT” 


A new device that repairs a puncture in a minute. No 
sand papering, cementing, leakage of air or patches to 
fall off. Simple to operate. 


The repair is - agpaenees 
and absolute. Send for free desc _ book 
Automobile Tire Repair Co., Box 132, iter, Pa. 


$675 A Real Automobile 


with plenty of power 
to climb hills and go 
through sand or mud. 
Always ready--always 
safe. Economical and 
easy to operate. 
Designed and built 
to meet the severest 
requirements of city 
or country service. 
Take off detachable 
rear seat and have business automobile for merchants, physi- 
cians, farmers, salesmen, poultrymen, dairymen, etc. Solid, 
cushion or pneumatic tires. Powerful motor under Hood. 
Roomy body, comfortable seats, fine finish. 
2-Passenger Runabout, 12-14 H. P., 7 $478 
3-Passenger Roadster, 16-18 H. sO 
4-Passenger Toursbout, 16-18 H. P.. (ike cut) ors 
To advertise and imtroduee the ‘‘Kenmore” quickly in 
localities where we are not represented, we will sell one car 
to the first buyer at our lewest wholesale price. Write at once 
for Special Introductory Offer, Catalogue and Discount to 


sacra wg 810 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

YOUNG MEN | 

EARN 
BIG PAY 
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AUTOMOBILE 


Chauffeurs, Salesmen, 


the business in 10 weeks’ spare time 
with our home-study course. It’s 
simple, practical and very interesting. 
Free auto model to every 

We belp you obtain a position. 
Write For Free Lesson 
Competent men supplied owners 


EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE 


6553 Empire Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(The Original Automobile School) 


Train Your Colt 


in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by my simple method. I can teach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
tem, or break your horse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
being afraid of automo- 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
cured by my method. 
Instructions complete and simple; 
mastered in a short time with little 
study. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
Several of my pupils are making big money 
giving exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, making $15 to $25 a head. 
You can do the same 

















uate pupils = oreo. Tal walk in life— 

Farmers, Pay. fessional eae, orse 
Breeders, Ri Teamste -- Ray 

I have two courses—o: How to Train. a Colt to 


Drive, and Break Horses sof Bad Habits’’—the other, 
*“How to Ride and ‘Train the Saddle an Different 


Gaits hoe Fancy Steps.”’ 

Let me send you my Free Book on horses, and the 
oppoctantties open to you. Write today, now, while 
you think of it, for Free Book. Also tell me — 
your horse. 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 8, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 





‘agons don” 
down. Write for book and Was 


Make Your Old W tn end 


pnd tay Fb 


fit. Ae at height pnw aby omit tire begg = > Rag 
Min ae wha | Let wa prove 
ELECTRIC WHEEL 


Boz 12 comet 


/Electric 
Stee! Wheels 
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SPRAYING THE POTATO FIELD 


BY W. MILTON KELLY 


S a general rule better results will be 
obtained if the spraying is begun 
when the plants are from eight to ten 

inches high, and the treatment repeated at 
intervals of from ten to fourteen days in 
order to keep the plants well covered with 
the Bordeaux throughout the season. When 
the blight is in evidence it may be necessary 
to spray oftener. Usually from four to six 
applications will produce the best results. 

When bugs are plentiful, add one-half 
pound of Paris green or two pounds of 
arsenate of lead to each fifty gallons of 
Bordeaux mixture. 

The application should be thorough, espe- 
cjally at times when the bugs are numerous 
or when the weather is favorable to blight. 
As a general rule frequent light applica- 
tions will produce better results than 
heavier applications at long intervals. 

My experience teaches me that if we ob- 
tain good results we must not wait for the 
blight to appear before spraying, and that 
it does not pay to apply poison alone for 
bugs. When fighting bugs it will cost but 
a little additional to use the Bordeaux and 
poison together and fight the bugs and 
blight at the same time. 
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PETER TUMBLEDOWN’S SALE BILL 
Received By Matl on March 17th 

The undersigned will sell at Public Sale, 
at this farm, in Haybarn township, on the 
Bulltoad road, and a short distance from 
the barn, all his belongings, viz.: 

One Poland China bull, good as new}; 
7 milk cows, 2 fall cows and 3 that never 
fell; 1 Plymouth Rock calf; 8 Brown Leg- 
horn pigs with their golden hair hanging 
down their backs ; 1 old-fashioned wood- 
saw, with directions for use ; 1 trifle-expan- 
sion patent lever bicycle, wz7¢h full jeweled 
mud-guards; 1 Hench and Dromgold sulky 

low, will be fresh by time of sale ; 7 dung- 
orks, three of which are equipped with 
fly-meter attachments ; a lot of broad and 
narrow - tread horse gears; 1 Berkshire 
wheelbarrow, with ball bearings geared 
120, can trot, pace or gallop ; 27 dapple 
gray chickens, of the Egg-Sell (?) breed ; 
Seer wagon with the jaggers broken 
off ; 2 fallen-top buggies and one on which 
the top fell; 1 large Oliver chilled land- 
roller with valentine flounces ; 1 fine cherry 
black jassack, with good open countenance 
and splendid “ physique ”*; 1 double- 
breasted-eupboard, fleece-lined ; 1 station- 
ary bake-oven ; 2 fine hand-painted bobb- 
sleds with automatic cut-off; 1 patent ad- 
justable cross-eyed fountain-pen, just the 
thing for a left-handed person ; 4 colored 
canines; 5 fine goats, 2 of which are 
Willies with red whiskers ‘‘a la mode.”’ 
The goats do excellent tram work, as they 
are very strong. In addition.to the above- 
named articles thereare others. Sale to 
commence at 11.30 P. M., when terms will 
be made known. PETER TUMBLEDOWN. 

March 35, 1911. 

UNCLE Jor, Autioneer. 

[The above seems like a take-off by some 
waggish friend of Peter’s and we will not 
vouch for its genuineness. —EDITor. ] 





A DRINKING PLACE FOR HORSES 


EpItoR FARM JoURNAL: I have just 
received the January issue of FARM Jour- 
NAL and I must express my sincere satis- 
faction and pleasure in reading the articles 
therein by the ladies Morhous and Chupp. 

The FARM JourRNAL is continually ad- 
vising, instructing and suggesting how the 
condition of dumb creatures can be relieved 
and improved, and I hope its readers will 
follow its advice. Allow me to make a 
suggestion : 

Why can not each state or county estab- 
lish and maintain a drinking place for horses 
every four miles or so on. each very much 
used road? in many. states springs and 
Streams are either alongside of or running 
under the more frequented roads, and a 





FARM JOURNAL 


trough of serviceable size could be estab- 
lished at very little cost and kept in a ciean 
and commieelle condition by the owner of the 
property nearest the trough, for a triflin 
sum. Such troughs would be of untol 
comfort and relief to the very often over- 
burdened but faithful horse, especially in 
the summer. We have rural deliveries, 
why not rural watering troughs? 

January, 1911. OLD-TIME SUBSCRIBER. 





A RAILROADER’S GARDEN 


I was much interested in what I read inthe 
April Farm JourNAL regarding the grow- 
ing of vegetables and various field crops; 
also in Bulletin No. 69, of the Idaho Ex- 
periment Station, which says that the gross 





A VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


value of products from an experimental 
garden of one-half acre was $98.38 in 1909. 

I started six years ago to keep a record 
of products sold from my kitchen garden. 
The garden measures 25 x 100 feet. Two 
crops were usually grown each season on 
the same ground, which in part accounts 
for the large yield. 

Our table was supplied with fresh vege- 
tables during the season, and, besides, the 
following products were sold in 1910: 


15,428 tomato plants $ 47.89 
5,490 cabbage plants .. . 33.42 
420 pepper plants . .. . 3.52 
180 lima bean plants . . . 50 
2 basketsonions .. . 1.20 

Ne ee ee 1.35 

6 bunches beets. . . . 32 

8 7 RES St kas 32 

lo peck peas...) s'. 64 

3 quartstomatoes .. . 17 

3 dozen peppers. .. . 30 

* MATE COMMS ce ee. 05 

614 quartslima beans . . 14.37 
Total... . $104.05 


Total amount of stuff raised in 1910: 
75 hills sweet corn 2 baskets onions 
4 “ cucumbers 75 quarts lima beans 
1 double row peas 2 pumpkins 
2 beds lettuce 40 qt.-cans tomatoes 





2 rows peppers 10 ‘* string beans 

1 row cabbage 20 ‘“ baby beets 

8 baskets turnips 6 ‘“ variety sauce 

Total sales for past six years : 
1905 . ‘ . : ; . $ 29.88 
1906. : 5: , ‘ ; 35.62 
1907 . ji i ‘ ; 58.52 
1908 . ; ‘ ; ‘ : 64.25 
1909 . ; é ‘ : ‘ 70.74 
MON FOO ee ge ae, 
OG  aiteiaa es eee 


I am employed on the railroad eight 
hours daily, and ‘walk one mile to and from 
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work, so only a part of my tise is occupied 
in growing vegetables. Last summer I 
transplanted 18,000 tomatoes and 4,000 
cabbage plants. No small amount of labor 
was required. My wife was the hired man 
on the job. 

New Jersey. A. L. Woops. 


FARMING ON TWO CITY LOTS 
Experience of Mr. and Mrs. A. Busing, 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


I am a bookkeeper by occupation, and 
until last spring when we started our little 
farm I knew practically nothing regarding 
the raising of vegetables. 

About three years agoI purchased a pair 
of lots (each 20 x 100 feet) on the outskirts 
of this city. My intention 
was to build a home there 
lateron, but owing to unfore- 
seen events I was obliged to 
postpone building operations 
for the time. 

Last spring my wife sug- 
— that we try to planta 
ew vegetables on our lots, 
for the sake of experiment 
and the out-door exercise, 
which at that time I was 
sadly in need of. As the 
property was restricted, we 
at first thought we might 
have trouble in carrying out 
the idea; but after explain- 
ing the matter to the proper 
authorities we secured per- 
mission to go ahead. 

The lots which we pur- 
chased were in the center of 
a large field which at one 
time had been afarm. The 
streets had not yet been cut 
through, but the work on 
same was in progress and 
has since been almost com- 
pleted. 

Our first work was to erect 
a fence around our lots in or- 
der to secure the privacy de- 

sired. The next job was that of driving a 
well twenty-two feet deep to furnish our 
water supply. We then spaded up the 
ground and put in fertilizer, and did our 
planting according to the Biggle Garden 
Book. As we resided some distance from 
the lots, we secured a small portable tool- 
house for storing our garden tools, etc., 
and for making the necessary changes in 
/our clothing while working around. 

We also planted some fruit and shade 
trees and generally improved the appear- 
ance of the property to a considerable ex- 
tent, making it much more valuable than it 
was when we first made our purchase. 

But to return to our crops. Our little 
farm more than kept us supplied with fresh 
green vegetables during the whole of last 
season, and we have had enough canned 
beans, peas, tomatoes, etc., to supply our 
wants throughout the winter. Our family 
of three has felt better and taken more 
enjoyment out of the experience than we 
would out of a hundred trips to the pop- 
ular summer resorts ; and our pocketbook 
has also been the better for it, I assure you. 

All the work done on our farm has been 
done by myself, wife and little boy during 
my Saturday half-holidays 4nd occasionally 
after my business hours during the week. 

We are making preparations to continue 
our farming this year; in fact, our cab- 
bages, etc., are at this writing (March Ist), 
up in the hotbeds ready for transplanting 
just as soon as the weather is right to begin 
operations ; and we all look forward to an 
enjoyable and successful second season. 
We have become so attached to the work 
that we have decided to branch out at the 
first opportunity and become real farmers 
on a large scale. 





‘Whom the heart of man shuts out, 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in; 
And fences them all round about, 
With silence’ mid the world’s loud din.” 
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PET OF THE WARD 
True Story About.a Little Jewish Cripple 


HE hospital ward. was crowded. 

One patient was known as every- 

body’s pet. He was a little pale-faced 
Jewish boy ‘named sage from the crowded 
east side, who while p es in the street 
one day was rum over by an automobile 
and one.of his legs was crushed. 

He had beer in the hospital for many 
weeks, so all the other patients tried to 
jolly him to prevent him from getting eed 
lonesome and homesick. He named h 
golden-haired nurse, ‘‘ Blondie.”’ rer 
noon one day he called, ‘* Blondie, I vant 
to move.’’ 

** All vight, dearie ; where to ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, over dere by de vindow.”’ 

So-he was moved to the bed next to me. 
The day was very cold, even theugh the 
sun was shining brightly. Nurse had j oe 
placed him comfortably in his new 
when he raised upand opened the window, 
breathing deep breaths of the pure but 
cold air. 

I stood it as long as J could, then tried to 
bribe him with some fruit. ‘‘ I'll give you 
this pear if you’]l lower the window,”’ I said. 

**Don’t you like de air?’ he inquired. 
“*T Juff de air.’’ 

**So do I, but not too much.”’ 

‘Vell ! I don’t like pears, anyvay ; but 
(seeing my oranges) I like oranges.” 

‘* ’m going to leave to-morrow,” said I, 
‘‘and- then you can have all the air you 
want ; but if you will put down the window 
now, [’ll give you this orange.”’ 

He studied the matter a long time, then 
shook his head and said, ‘‘ Aw! keep de 
orange, I vant de air.’’ CLAY VADEN. 

‘NAMED YOU IR FARM? 
BY AUNT CLARA 


Supposing you did not name your chil- 
dren, but simply called them No. 1, No. 2, 
and so.on; how ridiculous you would. ap- 
pear! Yet many people have no name for 
farms, simply designating them by the 
number of thesection. Isn’t this nearly as 
bad as the other? ‘‘I live on Section 10”’ 
doesn’t sound so much like a man of prop- 
erty as ‘‘I live on Sunny Heights.”’ 

A number of the Farm JOURNAL puzzle 
solvers recently sent in the names of their 
farm homes, and there are so many pretty 
ones that may be suggestive to those whose 
places are still nameless, that I want to 
share them with Our Folks. Here are some 
of the names : 

Black Hill Ranch, Banner Grove, Cedar 
Lawn,. Dixie, Deseret Ranch, Edgewood, 
Excelsior, Fairview, Glengarry Ranch, 
. Highland Park, Mapleside, Meadowbrook, 
Maplewood, Mill Haven, Pleasant Hill, 
Mountain Meadow, Plum Valley, Riverside, 
Rock Farm, Recluse Farm, Sycamore Dell, 
Spring Hill, Sunny Slope, Sweet Home, 
Twin Lake Farm, The Pines, Walnut Hall 
Woodlawn, Yewloa. 
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‘REAL LY TO LIVE” 


HAVE YOU 


Jt Sounds Encouraging, but People With- | 


out Sufficient Means Should Not Make 
Long Moves 


One of the sections that does not get 
justice in the publicity line, is New Mexico. 
Most. people think of it as a land of cactus, 
sand.and mesquite, which may be more or 
less true of the southern part ; but here in 
the northern part one finds rolling prairies 
of grama-grass, and where the wild grass 
has given way to the plow one sees fields of 
cane, corn, wheat (in fact, most of the 
crops common. to the middle states), grown 
without irrigation. 

Because of the high altitude we do not 
have the. excessive summer heat usually 
associated, in the minds of most people, 
with New Mexico. The days are not op- 
pressive and the nights are cool. I have 
been holding down a claim here for four 
years, and expect to be here many vears 
more. ‘Some of those people who feel op- 
pressed bythe -hieh cost of living, or, whose 
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health is net up to the standard, should 

come West; take a claim and\ learn what it is 

like ** really to live,’ From a homesteader, 
Roy, N. M. R. S. Woop. 


SUNSET ON THE F ARM 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Clouds all rosy with the sunset 
Trail along the western sky ; 
While within the twilight shadows 
Wide-winged swallows dip and fly. 


In the meadow and the orchard 
Drowsy insects chirp and hum, 
As the homing cattle slowly 
Through the well-trod pathway come: 
All the barnyard fow] are roosting, 
And the horses in the stall 
Softly neigh to one another ; 
While anon the eerie call 


Of a night-hawk swooping downward 
Breaks a stillness most profound, 
And we hear the mocking echo 
From the hillsides far around. 


Day with all its noise and bustle 
Gently sinks unto its rest ; 

As the gold and crimson glory 
Slowly fades from out the West. 


Man and beast and bird and flower 
Rest beneath the quiet stars,— 

Rest until the eastern heavens 
Shall unloose their golden bars. 


ati 


WORDS OF CHEER 
From an Oklahoma Woman Subscriber 


I often hear people say they fear to risk 
buying a farm lest they fail to make pay- 
ments. In answer I always want to say: 
‘‘Nonsense, you can if you will.”’ Ifa 
person has a reasonable amount of strength, 
a good team and the farm is worth buying, 
of course the payments can be made. | 
made enough off a farm in five years to pay 
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for a farm and something besides, and had 
neither strength nor experience to begin 
with and very little money. 

Of course, if one is going to despair 
every time the wind blows from the wrong 
direction he is bound to be a failure, but 
probably would be, anywhere. Ifa person 
looks for the lesson to be learned from each 
failure, success is finally sure. 

One time a sudden wind and rain, for 
which Oklahoma is so famous, came up in 
the night, blew my light turkey coop over 
and washed one hundred young turkeys 
down against.the house. 

The next morning after gathering up my 
pets and burying them, I sat down and 
cried a little, then went to work to raise 
more turkeys and plan coops not so easily 
overthrown. It was early in the season so 
that I had time to make up my loss. That 
fall 1 sold more than $100 worth of turkeys. 
My first ambition for turkey money had 
only been 

Years ago when I was a young teacher, a 
song entitled, ‘‘ This World is What. We 
Make It,’’ fell into my hands; it caught my 
fancy and I taught it to my pupils. It was 
‘‘catchy,’’ and soon girls and boys were 
singing or whistling it on the playground 
and to and from school. 

The words and music have long been for- 
gotten, but the title stays, and often I quote 
it when people are- inclined to grumble at 
their lot. 

On quoting it recently to a friend, she 
answered: ‘‘ No, this world is what other 
people make it for us.” 

True, tao, if we are the kind that depend 
on others to make our world for us, but for 
my part I prefer to be one of the lifters, 
rather than one of the leaners. 

One of my mottoes when work is crowd- 


ing is: “Do the next thing and do it 
cheerfully.”’ 
Meeker, Okla. S. CARRIE THOMSON. 
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State of Maine is becoming fast 


by year, by concrete. dams. 
more paper than ever before. 
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With its wealth of Farming and Industrial 
Opportunities, tells its story in these booklets. 


1. “NEW. ENGLAND FARMS”) 4 monthly Agricultural Bulletin. 
2. “POTATOES IN MAINE” 


openings, Business 
OPPORTUNITIES”) opparntes for dairying ‘cod. divers 
5. “WASHINGTON: COUNTY, 


MANY PRODUCTS” 
Others in preparation--Alll Free for the asking. The-Good old 


first prizes for both Yellow and Suc Corn at the recent National 
Corn Exhibition at Columbus, Ohio. 


Maine's mighty rivers are being hamessed tighter and tighter, 
They are turning more spindles, m 


Maine's Raw. Material is as abundant -as ever. 


CAMP SITES AND HOTEL SITES FAVORABLY 
LOCATED along the SEASHORE and by LAKES AND 
STREAMS in the interior of MAINE: are available for all. 


We shall conduct a Nation-wide Campaign for Maine--If Interested, 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY - 


( Maine's Bumper — 
225 bu. an acre. ow? 
| This Book: Shows How. 


Poultry: raising near great markets, 
; That’s Maine. 


wers, Commercial 
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( Tells you of water 


A Land of Pioneer Promise. 


What Diversified Farming Offers and 
Where Crops May: Best Be Grown. 
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OUT OF THE GINGER JAR 
BY FRIEND FELIX 
Just for Our Folks by way of a relish 
RYING to quiet a fretting baby is a 
hard task, but trying to quiet an ac- 
cusing conscience is a harder one. 
A fast gate—one that is locked. 
It is a poor rule that won’t work always. 
What is it that works while we sleep? 
Yeast. 
It is the empty wagon that rattles the 
loudest. 


The average tax collector doesn’t ride in 
a taxi-cab. 


Extremes meet when the kitten plays 
with its tail. 

It is getting pretty hard to tell one lie 
from another, 


You will never reach the right place on 
the wrong road. 


The harem skirt is a harum-scarum rig 
to say the least of it. 


Wealth has ruined more young men than 
poverty has perverted. 


If you are on the down-hill line make 
haste to get a transfer. 


Rome was not built in a day, neither can 
one roam over it in a day. 


May not a marriage ceremony be justly 
called a transaction in bonds? 


Some husbands fear the wife’s no, and 
some stand in awe of her know. 


The horse is known by its years, but the 
mule is better known by its ears. 


The greatest flow of language sometimes 
proceeds from the emptiest mind. 


Salt will keep meat, but it requires 
‘*sand”’ to keep a good resolution. 


Unfortunately in a good many orchards 
the trees are known by their scales. 


Auto means to go alone, therefore a feline 
that prowls in the dark is an autocat. 


It is a clear case of prophet and loss when 
aman gives up money to a clairvoyant. 


Many a society bud becomes wilted be- 
fore the much-sought foreign count appears. 


The only kind of mining that is sure to 
produce satisfactory results is kalsomining. 


Too often men who take women at their 
face value, find that the valuation was all 
wrong. 

When the monkey wrenched its back 


climbing the trapeze, wasn’t it a monkey- 
wrench ? 


Generally it is all right to take things as 
they come, but it is dangerous to take a 
goat that way. 


Whether it is wise to keep wethers, de- 
pends’ on whether you keep them out of 
stormy weather. 


It is natural that an expectant who has 
been cut off by a will should suffer from a 
lack of will power. 


Streams are not unlike trees, for they have 
their branches, and one may often find a 
good perch therein. 


It gives us a jolt to find that the leading 
citizen is hungry three times a day and that 
he snores in his sleep. 


‘Jones is in trouble with the law.’ 
‘‘Why?” “ Because his sheep were caught 
gamboling on the fields.’’ 


Solomon in all his glory never contem- 








plated such remarkable creations as those 
which adorn the heads of the fashionable 
women of our day. 


No, Thomas, a curling iron isn’t really 
curly. It is used merely to assist in giving 
to nature an artificial kink. 


A Nebraska farmer last year made $3,000 
from his pen, and yet in that time he did 
not write a line for the magazines. 


*“Your conscience is that part of you 
which hurts whenever you are doing some- 
thing you hadn’t ought to,’’ was the defini- 
tion of a small boy who knew. 


He wore a collar extra high, 
He wore a purple vest, 

He wore his father’s patience out,— 
But, why teil all the rest? 


There are two kinds of bats that will 
soon be very much in.evidence,—the base- 
ball bat and the kind that flits by night, 
driving timid ladies off the front porch. 


A great many gates are needed on the 
farm. There’s the propagate, the fumi- 
gate, the irrigate, the subjugate, the big 
gate and the little gate, and others that 
might be mentioned. 


The prisoner was explaining to the visitor 
that he was sent to jail for subtraction. 
‘* Subtraction !’’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘‘ no- 
body can be put in jail for that.’’ ‘‘ But, I 
was,’’ explained the convict; ‘‘I took a 
man’s pocketbook from him, and subtrac- 
tion is taking from, isn’t it ?”’ 





On this page are advertisements of hedge, electric 
goods, crates, twine, generators, fertilizers, balers, 
rake, mender, forage plants, roofing and houses, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PARA RAARDAAARIR AAAI AAA AAA nnn 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
cord in Farm Journal. It is to your interest ta do so. 














HEDGE At Wholesale. California Privet, $1.50,100. Amoor River Mogg 
$2, 100. Thunb. Barberry $2, 100. Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic. 





CETYLENE GENERATORS. Best, Safest. Want Farmer 
Agents. Catalogue Free. The Troy Acetylene Co., Troy, 0. 


CRATES VENTILATED Bushel Crates, m’'f'd by 
a J. H. Murrey, Burgoon, 0, Send for Free booklet. 


ELECTRIC Sito rusctuic Wonks, = Clorclund, Obie. 
BINDER TWINE.titco” sone’ e'Son: Stites’ Sr: 
Farmers, For the Land Sake! 


Farmers, the man behind the Plow wants a good Fertil- 
izer. For tho nd sake give him the real genuine 
Farm Chemicals, such as 

Nitrate of _——- Muriate of Potash, Sulphate 
Kainit, 

and Fa jey our rade Garden and Truck M re 
for Res mien ears of experience, prompt eprvice. 
best Pecilities are back of every bag of these We 
advise to buy now, write us To-day for our 
amount from a 200-Lb. Bag up. 

FARMERS UNITED CHEMICAL CO., READING, PA., Bex 317, 


Make Hay Easy 


> Two boys can, with a Kouns 
inal Galvanized Steel Rake, Load- 
A et, Unloader, Stacker, Barn 
X XI\\ “Fitter. It. will load your 
ue 














ices, any 













shocks. It will place hay 
where wanted. 


Wesley Kouns, Salina, Kan. 
A King of Forage Plants 


Whatever you may know, or have read of 
Alfalfa, send to-day for our Alfalfa Book. Read 
how Alfalfa is adapted to all soils throughout 
America ; learn why it is unequaled for Hay or 
Pasturage, oras a Soil Fertilizer; why it is a 
nutritious, well-balanced Sm for all kinds of 
som: how it supplies the needed Carbohydrates 

Proteins, excelling in feeding value, Timothy 
4 and Clover #24. Much other ve valuable informa- 





We are the largest wers and distributers of 
Dry Land Alfalfa Beed in America. Write to-day 
for sample and complete Catalog of Field, Garden 
and Flower Seeds. All our seed grown under our 


Hin Testing 


supervision. 
The Nebraska Seed Co., 
1222 Jones Street, OMAHA, NEB. 











Something for Nothing ¥*=2$ 


cash to us, we buy 1000 herbs, roots and barks. Prices 
are higher this year. We will mail a booklet with prices 
and information, on receipt of 15c. Start early! 


J.L. HOPKINS & CO., Drug Millers, NEW YORK 


YOU) Need this Book. It’s FREE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN’S 1911 ALMANAC. 


Besides being full of valuable and interesting data 
for farmers and fruit growers, it shows the preper 
ba te apply the purest and most efficient Paris 
= mee Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris 
jn You’ nh get the results you expect. Address, 
MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SRL ae asec 


BALE 18 ios HAY 


of the ba 
A | ully 
our presses. 
and price 



























sewing machine—almost * 
human. Sews leather—heavy ma- 
terial of all kinds—rivets too. Need- 

ed everywhere, Sellson ——. Machine 
guaranteed, Not sold in stores. Good terri 
experience required. Stop working Nene me 
money. Write today for free information and offer. 
FOOTE MFG. CO., Dept. 500, Dayton, Ohie. 


open. No 


some easy 





Roofed with 
NEPonsET : 
Paroid Roofing, § 


For Your Silo 


% your barn, your poultry house, or your § 
m residence, "there is a suitable NEPONSET | 
Roofing. : 


NEPONSET 
Paroid Roofing 


Ba has been tested thoroughly by farmers in & 
mm every section of the country and found to 
mi be a great saving of expense, a protection & 
my against fire, and a telief from repair bills. . 
S Roof your barn with NEPoNSET Paroid & 
m Roofing and your residence with NEPONSET & 
Mm Proslate—your roofing difficulties will vanish, § 


Write for Book of Plans of 
Farm and Poultry Buildings 


There are NEPONSET Dealers everywhere. If you @ 
#4 do not know the one in your locality, write us and we & 
= will tell you. We will also tell you the buildings § 
m nearby where NEPONSET Roofings 008 been used, & 
F. W. BIRD & SO’ : 
ir Gieiina Oece tas eel cs , 
Esablished 1795. Originators of Complete Ready 
Roofings and Waterproof Building Papers. 


SY Xow York Washi x Portiand, Ora Ban Prancisco 
= New ork os joago P 








Shipped § 


“ALADDIN HOUSES 





2 


HOUSES & BARNS 


Price includes 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 
Persistent effort counts—By keeping at a 
thing we gain our object 
UNTING for things is good for us, 
even if we never find what we are 
looking for. 

I have known boys to hunt for days for 
something that had been lost. Just the joy 
of thinking you are going to find the thing 
is enough to put fire in the heart. 

A farmer lost his watch one day in the 
pasture. He hunted and hunted but could 
not find it. The boys hunted, too, every 
spare moment they had, but they had no 
better luck ; then a man found it when he 
was not looking for it at all. 

But what had the boys gained who looked 
for that watch and did not find it? 

First, they learned to stick to their text. 

Not everybody can do that. They take a 
text and then talk about something else. 
One of the finest things in all this world is 
to know how to stick right to the thing you 
have in hand till you win or know you 
never can win. 

Have you ever seen half an acre of circus 
bills flapping in the wind just because the 
gum-stick-em they were put on with was no 
good ? Millions of men are flapping around 
this old earth in just the same way ; their 
gum-stick-em is no good. 

The boy who can go into a thirty-acre 
lot and stick right to his job of hunting for 
a lost watch, has the stuff in him to make 
a good farmer. 

Fast now we are putting our crops in the 
ground. What are they going to amount 
to? It is going to take til next fall to an- 
swer that question. Between now and then 
the biggest kind of a hunt is on hand. Will 
neighbor John stick to it? 

Say, it does not matter half so much 
whether somebody else keeps at his knit- 
ting as it does whether you andI do. The 
corn crop we harvest by and by will be 
grown by the work we do ourselves. 

Have you ever heard the story of the 
dog that was sent for the axe? His master 
thought it was fine that his little favorite 
should understand what he said when he 
told him to go on that mission. By and by 
the dog came tugging the beetle to his 
master. Wondering about it, the farmer 
went for the axe himself, and found that 
the dog had tried to obey orders. He found 
the axe sticking in the end of a log. He 
had gnawed the helve from one end to the 
other, trying to get it out. Then he had 
done the next best thing—he had brought 
the beetle. 

if = can’t get the axe, get the beetle. 
Life has some kind of a prize for us all, but 
we have to work for it. If we can’t get the 
blue ribbon this year, let’s get just as near 
to it as we can and work harder for it next 
year. 2 

And, then, the boys who hunted for the 
watch and did not find it learned more 
about that big pasture than they ever knew 
before. They had their eyes open as they 
went tramping round and round. When it 
was over nd could tell where every tree 
and hummock and gulley was. Their eyes 
were sharper than they had been before. 

The farmer who puts the very best there 
is in him into his work will never come 
home at night empty handed. Experience 
he surely will get. 

Experience? You can’t pay off the mort- 
gage with experience! Of a you will 

say that. And yet, 

Fv ut your experience 

or a single year in 
one end of the pil- 
THE WAY FARMER BROWN 


ars 
WEGET ABLE o WILL PLANT HIS VEGE- 
TABLES IN 1915, 48 EAs- 


FOR SALE ILY SEEN BY AVIATORS 


low-tick, and the money you get into the 
other, and which do you think would be 
worth the most? Give me the experience 
and you may have the money, every time. 

_ Every single year that passes on the farm 
is so full of that make a man stronger 
and better and truer, if he will let them 






a“ “>. 





have their way with him, that no amount 
of money ever could or should be com- 
pared with them. 

But it was the man that wasn’t looking 
for the watch that found it. 

It is fine to find things when you do not 
expect to stumble upon them. Stumble 
upon them? We do not do that. We find 
things when we are where they are. Good 
farming is the field for picking up treasures. 
If we don’t do it, but leave everything to 
run itself, hit or miss, no watches for us. 

Opportunities come to the man who is in 
the way where they are passing. No use 
to look for woodchucks where there are no 
woodchuck holes. 

But when you don’t know a thing, say 
so. The young folks will think a lot more 
of you than they will if you go on and tell 
them something that is not so, just because 
you are ashamed to say, ‘‘I don’t know, 
boys.’’ But one thing you can say, and 
say like a man, ‘‘I’ll find out!’’ Then do 
it, for your own sake and that of the young 


people. And don’t neglect to break off | 
once in a while. Fishing is a lot of fun for | 


the boys, young and old. Never get too 
old to go yourself, and always take the 
boys along. While down at the creek give 
the lads a few lessons in swimming. It is 
one of, the best things you can do. 

What are you hunting for this year? 
Stop to think about that, and then let’s all 
say together, ‘‘I am looking for the best 
year I ever had. It is out here in the world’s 
great field, and I mean to win if I can.” 





On this page are advertisements of fencing, roofing 
and engines. 


+ ADVERTISEMENTS 


you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 

his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 














LEGAL ADVICE, $1 By Mail. 
Confidential advice on any question of lew. urite 


fully, enclose dollar bill and mail to me. J. 
HO DER, NEWTON, Mass. Member Boston Bar 16 years. 


. §@ ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy afence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
































x and Special Prices. 
Y We can save you money. 
x Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
409 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





IRON AND, WILRE, FENCES 
7 - ~Rw o ~e-8-a™ ~ 


Lititit } bitit 





















































as ——————_ 
High Grade Catalog 
ERTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE Co. 
1180 East 24th Street : [NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























FENCE trece2=" 
Made-— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized tof — [| 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at Py 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 15 Winchester, Indiana. 



































cts. a Foot for IRON FENCE 


THINK OF IT 
Buy direct 
from our 
factory. TELE LGT HLT 
a@ Write for UL 
Free Catalog. 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co. 
203 Dwiggins Avenue, Anderson, Indi 
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Gas—Gasoline—Distillate 
Horsepower at le per hour 
average; saves fuel, repairs and 
time. Cheapestof all powers. 

Guaranteed yp en oe . 
Special price to in uce in 
new loeali ties. Write for catalog 
WITTE fi wanted. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1644 Oakland Avenue, Mansas City, Missouri« 
















WATERLOO BOY 
THE PRICE MAKER 


1C@6 No other gasoline engine 
reduced the price of gaso- 
line engines like the 
WATERLOO BOY 


Wate rloo Boy has fewer partsthan 
any other engine. It costs less to make few parts —{ 
than many parts. WATERLOO Boy is made in 
large quantities. It costs less per engine to make 

00 engines a day than tomake 10. That's why 

F we make the under- 
selling price. 


















Waterloo Boy is Dependable 
Always ready to go. Nofuss. No ae Starts 
easy in winter. Igniter simple as a pair of scissora. 
Automatic feed regulation does away with both 
the expense and bother of a pump. Speed lever 
worke like a throttle on a locomotive. early all 
parte are interchangeable. If you want satisfac- 
tion all the year round, buy the Waterloo 


Boy. Waterloo Boy Lasts 
It’s not @ ‘‘cheap skate.’’ Built 
of best material, by men that 


ty know how. | 7 rere of 


Waterloo Gasoline EngineCo., 








W. 3d Av. Waterloo, 








" 


¢¥ Roofing Book! 


Write today for our Big Free Catalog | 


No551, which gives full details about 
5 Edwards Interlocking Reo Steel Shingles 


—— 


andother metal roofingand materials made 
~.byus. Send dimensions of your buildings 


and we will quote you cost of Edwards 
Roof—freight prepaid. Costsless, measured 
by years of wear, than any other roofever 


made. End your repair expense forever! 


0”’ Steel Shingles 


ve absolute protection against leaking, fire and lightning. We give a $10,000 


that no roof covered with Reo Steel 


Shingles will be destroyed by lightning. 


Our patent satetiocking device protects the nails and prevents rusting or leaking. 


You can put on the roo 


yourself with hammer and nails. 


Reo Steel Shingles are made of Bessemer Steel in sheets 5 to 12 feet long and 


24 inches wide, 


ey come in either painted or galvanized steel and all ready to 
be put on. They make a beautiful roof. g , 


Special Proposition to One Man in Each Community 


We are the largest manufacturers of steel roofing material in the world, and 


for reasons we can make you absolutel 


the lowest prices. 


We have a profitable propesitios or you—demonstrating and taking orders 


for Edwards Interlocking 
THE EDWARDS MFG. co., 





eo Steel Shingles. Write for ofter—NOW. (ty) 
501-551 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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. LATEST FROM THE FRONT 


In experiment station work 


OME experiments conducted by the 

Kansas Agricultural College, Manhat- 

tan, Kans., indicate that the heavier, 
better developed kernels in a head of wheat 
germinate better than the lighter kernels 
in the same head. (Circular No. 11, by 
J. G. Lill.) 


The “‘ apple leaf-miner ’’ and the “‘ black- 
berry leaf-miner’’ are fully described, to- 
gether with remedial measures, in Bulletin 
No. 87, Delaware Experiment Station, 
Newark, Del. 


Our Folks in the South who are inter- 
ested in cotton growing, should not fail to 
send for and read Bulletin No. 139, entitled, 
‘* The Boll Weevil,’ published by the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 


In regard to seeding cow-peas, Circular 
No. 39, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., says: In Central Missouri the best 
time to sow them is about the first of 
June. A mistake is frequently made in 
sowing them early in May, since a period 
of a few cool days after they are up is sure 
to stunt them and prevent the best growth. 
The ground must be warm before they are 
put in. For forage, sow five pecks per 
acre with a grain drill. 


A part of the important work done by 
the Agricultural College of the Ohio State 
University, is the issuance of extension bul- 
letins. That for January, officially desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Extension Bulletin, Volume VI, 
No. 5,’’ which can be had by addressing the 
College at Columbus, O., discusses the 
horse, weather signs, drainage, and adds 
some ’practical arithmetic, the whole bein 
designed for public school instruction, an 
is of equal value to grown-ups. 


Here are a few “‘don’ts”’ given in a land- 
drainage bulletin (No. 199) sent out by the 


Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, 


Wis.: Don’t wait for nature to drain the 
wet lands without assistance ; nature alone 
did not remove the stumps and stones from 
the wooded, stony lands. Don’t spend a 
dollar for ditches or tile until an outlet is 
assured. Don’t install a part of a drainage 
system to which the remainder of the sys- 
tem can not later be joined with advantage. 


“Sewage Disposal Plants for Private 
Houses”’ is the title of an interesting and 
valuable pamphlet, by A. Marston and F. 
M. Okey, issued by the Iowa State College 
under the caption of Bulletin 4 of the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the Col- 
lege, at Ames, Ia. This bulletin embodies 
the results of experience with four experi- 
mental plants built at the Iowa Station, 
and describes, with detailed plans and spe- 
cifications, a model sew age disposal. plant 
which is recommended for this purpose. 


Bulletin No. 141 of the Rhode Island 
State Experiment Station, the address of 
which is Kingston, R. L, treats of ‘* Black- 
head in Turkeys.”’ The subject is discussed 
at great length, and the disease traced to 
its remote source ; and while the work on 
the prevention of the disease has advanced 
but little, afew preventive measures are rec- 
ommended, including protection of yards, 
isolation of turkeys from other domestic 
fowls, protection from English sparrows, 
rats, etc. , and a gradual increase in the 
ration at fattening time. 


The Nebraska Experiment Station has 
been conducting a number of experiments 
in growing feeder steers in the’ western 
aa of the state, the results of which are 





detailed in Bulletin 117, issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Lincoln, 
Neb. The experiments covered a period of 
several years, and the conclusions reached 
are of great value. Among other things it 
was found that the steers that went on 
grass in the spring thin in flesh, increased 
in weight faster during the summer than 
the steers that went on grass in good flesh. 
Steers wintered on alfalfa, or a ration one- 
half alfalfa, made much faster gains during 
winter than those wintered on prairie hay 
or cane alone, but did not make as fast 
gains the following summer. 

The State Bulletins quoted from can be 


had by addressing the State Experiment 
Stations and mentioning FARM JOURNAL. 
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Wood Saws For Farmers’ Use 
For sawing firewood, tumber, 
lath, posts, pickets, etc., the 
Soames and best saw you can 


“‘lkeotnter & Zook 
Wood Saw 
Guaranteed f 
pa nt ~ ae can build ups 
















4 PATENT SECURED OR 

emer rg FEE RETURNED. 
Start right. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
and A 5 patents. Send sketch, free search. 


FARNHAM & SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad. 44, Washington, D.C. 


Have Running Water on the Farm ({%20" 


for pumping, and at low first cost, with an aqpumaais 


RIFE RAM 
Shoasess F — ment omicient 
wi supply for — Satiatac 
tion encantbea 

plans, estimates free.- 

RIFE ENGINE CO., 2102 Trinity Blg., N.Y. 
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Monarch Mills ‘vor 


They are absolutely the 
aiale Gorerindieateet, ae 
cobs, oats, rye, cornmeal, 

Write us amount D7 

kind of power you have 

and we will send you il- 

ustrated catalogue. 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. BOX 267, MUNCY. PA. 


Pull Your Stumps 


tale An Bed, Triple-Power Stump Puller 
400% stron: Bin og anyon na ty 4 aap: ook 
a ge = gem oe 


HERCULES 37". Trial 
and to first 






























on approval to on 
price. ong tole ond yous sae 
ring you my offer on any kind of e ~ may 
want, b pol opin rome talks and if you have the 
money I the scales and the inclination to fight the 
trust hich sa says that no man can buy my scales without 
Ol a profit to the dealer. Write me and soon. 


ONES He He Pays the Frei ight.” 
= - = 









Lumber Is high. A car load ortwo pays 
for an American Mill. your 


and your . 
ber Mf desired. All Sizes— 
Haul mill to Pelton Teed, 


Ratchet Set Works and Quick Recedes 
mears most work 

















gasoline, distillate, any fuel oil, perfectly—without change 
Cheapest, Safest, Simpicst 
POWER 
pat agen mage chy ws Lo 8 Siecle hte pe Bg 
a tty ae gallon for esi fae: 


Always hungry toe | 
work—and thriveson it, 


FREE TRIAL 
pay obligation till satise 
*“Engine Facts'’ free 
write for tt mew. 

Ellis Engine Co., 
B tefhett St., GETROIT, ice, 
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of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs a G ~% Kerosene, Disti ate, Gas or Alcohol an 
it delivers gre est available power per horse. high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other 
less cum ie with less vibration, therefore adapting — for either stationary. rtable or nae EO use. IT 
FA No engine made has so wide a range of use. Rutger ny 5 eae MISTARE IF TOU 
1% . to aM >. ee cylinder. 6 cy Be ave Crh 
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336 West 18th St. Cl 


ting it especially for o 
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ob your requirements and get our ax. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 
BY RUTH RAYMOND 
The years have been many, their sleep has 
heen long, 
’Neath the pine and the maple they lie, 
Unheeding the robin and bobolink’s song, 
Unheeding the catbird’s fierce cry. 
Their muskets and sabers have rusted away, 
They reck not the days and the hours ; 
And now on the morn of Memorial Day 
We cover them over with flowers. 


No challenge of foemen can call them to arms, 
They are keeping the truce of the dead, 
And heed not the May with her manifold 
charms 
Or tears that their mourners have shed. 
Oh, cover them over with lilies all pure! 
While banners above them shall wave, 
Their conflicts are ended, their names will 
endure 
On the scroll of the true and the brave. 


-e- 


WHO MAY TEND THE GARDEN? 
BY E. C. HARDY 


No one, from the oldest to the youngest 
member of the family, should be deprived 
of the pleasure of helping to tend the 

reen growing things in the farm garden. 
t is here that a love of farming is first 
nourished in the hearts of the boys and 
girls, and here that the head of the house 
may get some real pleasure in planning and 
working in close companionship with the 
other members of the family, and here that 
the housemother may get out into the fresh 
air and sunshine and renew her health and 
her age in helping to care for the growing 
vegetables es flowers—for I believe it is a 
good plan to have a few flowers in the 
vegetable garden. 
course, a good deal of the work of 
ardening is too hard for a woman to do. 
But after the ground is prepared, any 
woman can plant some of the seeds, that 
are not put in with the Planet Jr. drill. 
Then, if the garden has been planted in 
long rows, as every garden should be, the 
man can go in with a one-horse cultivator 
and do a man’s work, and the woman can 
tter around at odd times and do a whole 
ot of pleasant and effective work in assist- 
7S vegetables to make good. 
here should be a community of interest 
in every farm vegetable garden, and ‘the 
whole family should be willing to work to- 
gether to the end of supplying the family 
with vegetables during the summer, and 
filling the cellar for winter use. And if the 
farmer and his wife will work together, as 
God designed they should when he placed 
Adam and Eve in the first garden that ever 
was planted, they will = more real happi- 
ness and enj ent and good living out of 
the small half-acre planted to garden, than 
out of any ten acres that are sown to farm 
products. But if Adam allows the serpent 
to whisper to him that the garden belongs 
to Eve, and that he has plenty to do with- 
out pottering around in a truck patch ; and 
if Eve is tempted to believe that she is 
doing a good deal more than her share 
anyway—why then the garden will very 
likely be a dismal failure, and the man and 
woman will eve themselves of a good bit 
of comfort and happiness and good living 
that the Creator —— they should have 
when he installed Adam as head gardener 
of Eden, and gave him a woman as a help- 
meet. 


oo eo 


A MATTER OF ADAPTABILITY 
BY ALICE SPENCER GEDDES 


There was once a woman named Mary 
who had no use for hens. * In fact, they 
were her pet abomination. She had always 
lived in the city and she called a hen “an 
idiotic biped.”’ 

If she had suspected that the man named 
Charles, whom she accepted for a husband, 
was a worshiper in secret at the shrine of 
the fowl—old, young or middle-aged ; ten- 
der, tough or anemic—she would have 
married him just the same, because she 
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loved him with her whole strength and 
energy. 

So, when she looked out of the window 
the day after she returned from her honey- 
moon, and saw a score of rtable hen 
houses adorning the backyard (where she 
had planned to have an old-fashioned gar- 
den), she gasped a little—and rose to the 
occasion. 

‘* Hens are considerable company around 
a place, don’t you think so, Charles ?”’ 

Charles looked astounded, and he won- 
dered what on earth had given him the im- 
pression that Mary disliked hens. 

When, a few days later, Mary saw a 
cavalcade of farm wagons filing into the 
yard (leaving ruts in the lawn), she went 
out and helped get the hens out of the 
crates and into the houses. Then she sys- 
tematically started to devour the FARM 
JOURNAL, advertisements and all. She sent 
a mail order for a poultry record book, and 
she suggested to her husband that he keep 
account of his egg yield by pens. Out of 
her own allowance she bought trap-nests 
and had them set up as a surprise for 
Charles. And, gradually, she grew almost 
fond of those 500 fowls. 

Now, Mary was especially interested ina 
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family of orphaned children whom the 
town had decided to separate and send to 
different institutions. She explained it all 
to Charles : how the eldest would soon be 
earning and could help support the rest ; 
how it would be cheaper in the long run for 
the town to carry them along a few years 
more. But Charles was not interested ; 
men mostly aren’t. He told her no one 
would thank her for interfering ; that she 
had better keep her fingers off the stove if 
she did not want to get burned ; and some 
other pessimistic advice. : 

She rose to this occasion, also. She chose 
the brightest boy in that orphaned family 
and she initiated him into the hen business. 
She enthused him to such an extent that he 
spent every minute out of school in those 
hen houses—stirring up the straw, loosen- 
ing the earth in the scratch-pens, cleaning 
out the nests, and disinfecting the water- 
pails. One day he ran half way down the 
street to meet Charles, with an egg, which 
he held out at arm’s length—a slender, 
pointed egg streaked with red. It was the 
first egg laid in a prize pen of Rhode 
Island Red pullets. 

Mary, watching from behind the parlor 
curtains, saw her husband in his enthusiasm 











BARN 


A little problem in arithmetic will 
always settle the roofing question for both 
new and old buildings. 


First—If your roofing costs 2c. a square 
foot and to paint it costs lc. a square 
foot, how much does your roofing cost you 
in ten years? 


Second — If Amatite costs you 2c. a 

square foot or less and you won’t have to 
aint it at all, how much does an Amatite 
oof cost you? 


Just compare the prices of painted roof- 
ing with Amatite, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that you must paint the old- 
fashioned roofs every two years, while 
Amatite with its mineral surface needs no 
painting at all. You will find that Ama- 
tite is so much more economical that 
you cannot afford to buy anything else. 


Amatite is rapidly replacing painted 
roofings. Most of the manufacturers of 




















WHEN YOU GET TO 
THE ROOF ON THE NEW 


INSIST ON 





painted roofings are trying to imitate the 
Amatite mineral surface. The time will 
come when nobody will think of buying 
ready roofmgs that need regular painting. 
They will insist on having Amatite, which 
thus far is the only successful well-proven 
mineral surface no-paint roofing. 


Amatite costs no more than the other 
kinds ; it is just as easy to lay. Nails and 
cement are supplied free. e will send 
you a sample of Amatite with booklet free 
on request. Address our nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in price. Great in durability. Invaluable 
about the farm for prolonging the life of ready roofings, 
fences, iron work, machinery, tanks, etc. 


Creonoid Lice Destroyer 


and Cow-spray 
Spray the hen house with Creonoid, and nits and lice 
will be killed and disease germs will be destroyed. 
Spray it on the cows and the flies will not bother them. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City Minneapolis 





Philadelphia Boston 
New Orleans Seattle 


St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg Cincinnati 


London, Eng. 
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fairly hug the boy. She watched them as 
they both went into that pullet’s house. 
She knew they had gone’ to examine the 
nest in which that egg was laid—examine 
it from behind and before, from the top and 
the bottom, sideways and crossways. 

**Byv Jove,’’ said Charles, as he came 
stamping up the back steps and into the 
kitchen to wash his hands at the sink,— 
‘that’s a bright youngster.”’ 

‘*Do you think so?’ answered Mary, 
quietly, without looking up from the ome- 
let she was turning over in the pan. ‘‘It 
seems too bad to break up that family. 
sut,’’? she added, complacently, ‘‘I suppose, 
of course, the town knows best.”’ 

‘* What?” shouted Charles. ‘‘ Why, this 
is the most short-sighted town I ever saw, 
That youngster, alone, is bright enough to 
support the whole family. I’ve hired him 
to take care of my hens. And I’m going 
to see those children through.”’ 

‘*That’s very good of you, Charles,”’ 
answered Mary, as she started for the din- 
ing-room with the omelet. 





A LIVE WIRE 
BY ONE OF OUR FOLKS 


Along our busy streets currents of elec- 
tricity are working night and day as man’s 
agents; within many homes they bring 
light and cheer ; ; in offices, factories, stores, 
churches and_ schools they are faithful 
messengers, reliable servants, indispensable 
tools. One live wire is worth much more 
to the hurrying throngs of people in this 
world than a coil of wire uncharged with 
the fiery fluid. 

In the every-day life on the farm a real 
helper is a magazine which deals with the 
duties and cares incident to farm produc- 
tion. Sparkling with suggestions, a bright, 
live magazine may carry into the busy 
hours of the day a swift current of worthy 
ambition. Ideas may be thus conveyed 
from one active mind to another, like mes- 
sages over a busy wire. 

The FARM JOURNAL endeavors to be a 
live wire, sending helpful ways of doing 
things and words of encouragement to its 
many readers. It sends its messagessilently, 
trusting that grateful hearts will respond 
to the kindling spark and strike out in new 
paths of better and happier living. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Some Objections As Seen By One of Our 
Connecticut Folks 
DEAR Epitor: I am sending a dollar 


to you for your esteemed paper for five 
years. Asa general thing I like the arti- 





cles, but in this one thing of concentrating 


the district schools in one I most decidedly 
shall and do take exceptions, What benefit 
can it be to the children to ride two to five 
miles over rough soads twice a day? It is 
a worse practise than it used to be to carry 
forty pee: fifty loads of dirt into the barn- 
yard in the fall to be carted out again the 
next fall, and all the good it did was to give 
the dirt a ride. Up-to-date farms do not do 
that way now. It did not harm the dirt 
much, but children are different. You can 
not cart them two to five miles every morn- 
ing and night and have them as good as 
when they commenced to go that distance. 
Let me cite a fact : My neighbor lives from 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile from the 
main road where the school team goes 
along. The authorities oblige his girl to 
walk from her home up to this road, and 
there she has to wait sometimes half an 
hour in the cold until the school team 
comes along, and then get in and ride two 
miles. She gets very cold and takes cold 
and seems to have a cold all the time. 
How did that neighbor solve that problem ? 
He moved to another neighborhood where 
there is a school nearby. 

The consolidated school system as it is 
worked now is doing a great deal of dam- 
age toourrural community. You say, ‘‘ Back 
to the farm’’; but if you ruin the health of 
the children by so much exposure in gettin 
them to and from school, where is the * « 








vantage? What good is the school if the 
children are sick half the time? Take the 
money side of it. In the neighboring dis- 
trict they pay $2 a day to carry what 
scholars are handy to get at. One of the 
parents is hired at $1.25 a day to carry the 
children not on the road to where the 
school team can take them in. That makes 
$3.25 a day for carting the scholars, while 
every one of them would rather walk to 
school had the schoolhouse been kept in 
that district. The district could have hired 
a teacher for $1.50 a day to have taught the 
school, giving a balance of $1.75 in favor 
of the scholars going to their own school- 
house. Besides, they have to pay for the 
teacher at the schoolhouse where the 
scholars go. Fifty dollars a month will not 
pay the difference. But the health and dis- 
comfiture of the parents and children are 
more than the money loss. For that the 
parents will not stand, and they dare uneasy 
and are getting out, and no one can blame 
them. 

There ought to be a vigorous protest 
against such a school system and a remedy 
suggested. If each district hada right to 
vote whether they should have a school in 
their district or not, it would help some. 
But agit is, there seems no way but to 
move out, and it is making abandoned 
farms in abundance. Could not your paper 
make inquiries and suggest a remedy ? 

Connecticut, JARED A, GALLUP, 
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Great Engine 


| We willship you Schmidt’s Chilled 
s CylinderGasoline Engine on yoursimple 
§ request without an order or any promise from 
™ you. You use the engine 10 entire days—use 
f itall you want to. Then, if you don’t want 

it, send it back at our expense. If you wish 


to keep it, pay us only $7.50 and you cau pay § 
% the rest in ihe easiest monthly monthly payments. 4 


5 We Send This Engine Free; 
We dothis to prove that it’s the greatest } 
a air cooled 3 horse power engine on earth. We 
4 want you tosee for yourself thatis better than 5 
a any other engine that costs twice and three 
“ timesas much, Itis the only engine with the 
marvelous, powerful chilled . Theonly 
engine for farm use with a spark he 
new type gasoline engine that has revolution- 
ized the gasoline engine industry.” The only 
engine good enough to send out on free 
trial without paying a single penny down. 


genuine free trial 
ever offered ona 
gasoline engine 
for farm and shop 
use. Wewantyou § 
tosee that women 
and children can § 
. run this engine. 
Use the engine to run & 
your pumps and any & 
machinery you have. 


Take a Long Time to Pay 
= bv y oe this engine after try Spent for 10 
ye yoe can aa nasal it and take a long 
time to pay for it on easy monthly payments. 
Gasoline Engine is 


years in every : 
The biggest bank in Iowa backs our 1000 challenge offer 
on our engines. Write to us p and we 
will send you our book, * Hiow to Use Power’ free. & 
Schmidt B Bros. Co. Engine Works & 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





PATENTS Livesiom’ mics ‘tree 
om Washington, D.C. 


arks regi 
BEELER & ROBB, 200-203 McGill Bids 


SAVE MONEY 


An Underfeed Heater Will Reduce 
Your Coal Bills From 4 to % 


If you are among the thousands who have 
been paying big money for unsatisfactory heat, 
why not take out that old heating plant at once 
and reduce your future coal bills from one-half to 
twe thirds, by installing one of 


Pex. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED 14 


Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 
The UNDERFEED burns atest slack or pea and b buck. 








»wheat sizes of hard or soft = re on 
sumed. coaj- burning wa: ne teat dondlk: 

H. J. Heinzen, 301 saat hans Ave., Ohio, has 
weather the year round. rome > heat eight 
pa AE KA RE A year.” 

Ui Furnace yw n or 
Specel of ater Boilers—both FREE, 
ond roms ® coupon below M5 sa cas Petia 

return 


FEE<-WILLIAMSON CO. LW.rs st 


| like to know gehen how $p ot down the cont-ot 
my coal from 50% to6694%. Send me—F REE 


UNDERFEED i re Oe 


Add: 
Adar 








Name of yous dealer. 


WHITE HOUSES 











In the suburbs, in the smaller 
towns, in the country —wherever 
smoke and soot do not pervade the 
the air—where green trees and fo- 
liage abound to afford the proper 
contrast, there is nothing prettier or 
in better taste than the house painted 
white. And when white paint is in 
order it cannot be too white, too 
clear, too pure. 


For beauty, for economy, and for 
wearing qualities, nothing is supe- 
rior to the paint which is made to 
suit the condition of the building 
with Carter White Lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


CARTE FR 
White Lead 


Carter White lead is the strictly pure 
white lead of our forefathers only whiter, 
finer and more perfectly made, due to an 
improved, modern process which eliminates 
all impurities and discolorations, It makes 
the whitest white paint for either exter- 
iors or interiors, and with the addition of 
proper tinting colors the clearest and most 
durable colored paint of any desired shade. 
paint Ss appropria Iepmroy ago ‘ther “edlgre are 


and what m Sneed ie atic mia 
ustra principles 
fei et a It tells perpen Sere 








detect adulterat 
paint, and how 
ou own @ house 

is book at once. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12095 So. Peorta St., Chicago, Hil. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


i? 
sacl ade pees dae 
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THE GRANGE AT WORK 


BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 


HE soil is the source from whence we 
derive all that constitutes wealth ; 
without it we should have no agricul- 

ture, no manufactures, no commerce. 

The success of one means the success of 
all ; the injury of one is the concern of all. 

The farmer is not only the greatest pro- 
ducer, but is also the greatest consumer, 
because there are more of him. 

The Grange has been educating the 
farmer to insist upon a square deal in all 
things. Hence the protest against the one- 
sided reciprocity treaty with Canada, mean- 
ing free trade in the farm products of that 
country, but no promise of lower prices for 
what the farmer has to buy. 

Some years ago the Grange came to a 
unanimous and full agreement upon the 
tariff issue, viz., ‘‘ Tariff for all or tariff for 
none.”’ If the farmer must pay the tariff 
tax upon manufactured goods, then he in- 
sists upon tariff protection upon potatoes, 
fruits, eggs, horses, wool, hides, etc. 

Aroostook county, Me., produced in one 

ear, according to official reports, 23,000,000 

ushels of potatoes. Right alongside of 
Maine are the Canadian provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The Canadian 
reciprocity tariff takes off the farmers’ pro- 
tection of thirty cents a bushel and admits 
potatoes “‘free.”’ ‘‘ Tariff for all or tariff for 
none.”’ 

For many years farmers have had the 
‘* protection ”’ of five cents a dozen on eggs. 
The Canadian reciprocity treaty places them 
on the ‘‘free’”’ list; and just the talk of 
passing this one-sided free trade measure 
reduced the price of eggs this spring to a 
lower rate than ever before. ‘‘ Tariff for 
all or tariff for none,’’ says the Grange, 
also the Farmers’ Cooperative Union. 

Takeall tariffs off the manufactured goods 
of Europe, cloth, clothing, shoes, machinery, 
etc., etc., and the American farmer will not 
kick against the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada for ‘‘free”’ agricultural products. 
The Grange says, “‘ Tariff for all or tariff 
for none.”’ 

The Grange has been unanimously and 
unitedly protesting against the proposed 
increase of postage rates on papers and 
magazines,—a backward step. We want 
education free, and the more free the bet- 
ter ; no increased tax on education. 

For many years the Grange has been 
asking for the postal note, for convenience 
in sending small sums by mail, as provided 
for the people of several other countries. 
The Grange has won out once more, and 
postal notes are provided for in the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill lately passed. 

One-cent letter postage is again being 
actively agitated in some places. The 
Grange will hold its previously announced 
position, viz., parcels post jirs?, then one- 
cent postage. 

The Granges of the West were the first 
to contend for regulation of railroad rates, 
and secured the ‘Grange railroad laws’’ 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The hold-up of the railroads in their pro- 
posed ten per cent. rate advance of nearly 
a year ago has been held down by the 





Interstate Commerce Commission, and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are thus saved 
to the people, and practically to the farm- 
ers, as all say: aa are charged up by the 
merchant in the cost of his goods, and the 
freights are deducted from the price paid 
the farmer for his products. 

The Granges of the state of Washington 
have won out in their battle before the 
Legislature for several years past for the 
initiative; referendum and recall. This 
measure for direct legislation had only 
seven votes against it on final passage. 
The 20,000 farmers of the 435 local Granges 
of that staté were a unit for its passage. 
And so the world moves and the united 
farmers are helping to move it. 

Sixteen new Granges organized in the 
state of Oregon in the last three months. 

All the world knows of the great world- 
wide movement for Universal Peace cen- 
tered around The Hague. The Grange is 
on record for peace, and is working to 
enlarge the power and authority of this 
Supreme Court of Civilization, that the 
antiquated and ineffective machinery of 
violence may soon be laid aside forever. 

Four new Granges have been organized 
in Lincoln county, Ore. The Granges of 
that state have lately held numerous and 
successful fairs, 
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( Sameera FOR 10¢ 


HOMESEEKER®’ MAGAZINE, & mos., 10c. 
WersTEEN Empree, Box 7%, Los 1 if. 


COLORADO FARMS 


ield net 2 per cent, annually on value. They often pay 

Kar oui zonal anos i COLORADO STs BOARD 
us ou all about it. 

OF IMMIGRATION, Room 101, State House, Denver, Colo. 


Cheapest Water Supply for Country Homes 
The magus & as — will give you 
of your 
barn without any operating Cost whatever. 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram 

pumps by water pressure. Cheaperthan 

gasoline engine orwindmill. Write today 
catalog G and guaranteed estimate. 
MIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 

146 Nassau S1., N.Y. FactoR?, CuestER, Pa. 

AES eRe es. cde 


$50 T0 $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
§obbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 13% to 28 H.-P. price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers bave to pay for 
aimilar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 








es, Oalif. 





















GALLOWAY 70" 
pane ean 0 wl eae 


Sell your poorest horse and buy a 





5-H.-P. only $1 19.60 Ai.’ ‘Write forspec- 
; fal proposition. All 

wh 7 - ae you pay me fs for raw 
hemaahienl 7 labor and 


smal] 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
765 Gallowzy Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 





AT i Stre Washin: D. C, 
P E T Write for INVENTOR’S WANG BOOK. 


The Roof for Barns 


For your barn is one that never 
burns, a a or needs 
paint or repairs. fing material 
made by man can never give you 
the service and satisfaction. of 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 


Bolid rock—#@ve@r wears out or rusts. Once laid slate will solye 
your roof problems for life Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Roofs.’’ 


American Sea Green Slate Co., 104 Clark St., Granville, N.¥. 












Painted 
Silos 


Mean 
Better Silage 


PAINT your silos 
and keep the air 
out, prevent decay 
of the silo itself and 
of the contents. 
Rae One or two coats 
ey of good paint will 
lengthen the life of a// your build- 
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ings, reduce yearly repairs by an 
amount far greater than the cost 
of the paint and add actual dollars 
in value to your plans because of 
improved appearance. 


In making your selection of 
paint remember that 





Gives Best Results 

Saves time in applying because it’s 
thoroughly mixed, ready for use. 

Saves money because of greater hiding 
capacity. Covers more square feet to the 
—, rubs in easier and leaves the sur- 

ace in fine condition for repainting. 

Let us tell you more about High Stand- 
ard and other ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ 
— such as Standard Barn Paint, 

agon and Implement Paint, etc. 
Write for practical ‘‘Farm Paint Packet’’ 

containing valuable information for 
the farmer. 
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00 BUYS A 
FULL ROLL 
(108 sq. ft.) 
of strictly high grade roof- 7 
cud catia atta on FARM 
with cement — 
and nails complete. {iron and Steel K Ko \y7 |Unito Gas Engine) wpcements SEWING 
Most Liberal offer ever! ROOFING ae age dep 
4 Let us send youa Unito| Everything from MACHINES 
made on a first class roof. Ww bargains in Extra quality fence 
n Bend today for Free | *pread best, Unite .” Latest ne on our No-Money-|garden tools to | _ 41 styles and sizes Don’t pay deal- 
a Better than g00ds|gock and bottom Fac: farthest, styles Buagics. from..|12-Advance FREE trial.|heavy power ma- | —rockbottom prices.| ers’ or agents’ 
it sell at — higher | tory ine Metal tte best, | cach absolutely ~ | Use it — tt. -jchinery. Full y| Perfect poultry.gar-| prices when we 
prices. Don't spend adol- — Biding. | a ser 7 teed and sent onS0days’|P*te it with any other/ guaranteed. Sent stock fence, rantee you 
lar on roofing until you| 2,02 7% s8|have used] tom) i ee mis to then if you don’t|on Free Trial to sell | extrs close woven si| Potter quality 
have seen Chipped et our |CBOafILCB| crime to dealer for less|;rent to keep. it, send / themselves by their | Prom, to Keep. ts. | ata big saving 
Fee pureed ccorlseond resticrine ‘Graces it back—we re even| dependability and | «re, little | cticks,| Any Unito ma- 
UNITO L back and it freight charges. Mad e|high quality. vata ouneni chine on 9 
ASPHALT jy | Send No Money will cost you moth- Unito Buggy in all styles rices save pot pc Doo'tbuy days’ free trial. 
r soyou takeno risk. Qur|ing, Unito on our trial offer and prove lowest prices — all ou €, MONEY. | fence till you get our | See 
ou send jones be meh cee Se is coaranted that it is best. Write coday | an Ask for d for big free | Factory price. Free| yourself before you 
order ‘. Fingal oe Pt as Real Bactery for our ogue. catalogue. catalogue on request. | pay. 
Write today for tree Cata- ieaed” Deak tat al Pen ele Oona The United Factories Company consists of « number ot factories co-operating, under one selling 
a Goods at the Lowest Prices. today for our 
4h , unparalleled sell- Pads fobraee ie ev 1 Sear peter «is te he eur a 
Fesst 
ing plan. Book today. to you. The Station A-39, Cleveland, Ohio 
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TWIN QUESTIONS 


Shall the Postage Rate on Newspapers and 
Periodicals be Increased? Shall We 
Have a Parcels Post ? 


T is a matter of much regret that there 
seems to be a determined purpose at 
Washington to increase the postage rate 

on newspapers and periodicals, and the 
question is to come up when Congress 
meets next winter. It seems strange that 
this is so, for there is no public demand for 
it whatever ; yet millions of people have 
been clamoring for a parcels post for twenty 
years or more, and haven’t succeeded in 
getting it yet. 


: } 
John Wanamaker said that there were | 


four reasons why he could not accomplish 
this great reform, naming the four principal 
express companies. The Republican party 
failed to meet the wishes of the people ; it 
now remains to be seen whether the Demo- 
crats will fail also. It is to’ be ascertained, 
also, whether they will raise the tax on the 
reading matter of the people or not. That 


party is now on trial on both these matters. 


We desire to give all the facts about the 
postage rates so Our Folks will be able to 
judge whether an increase is justifiable or 
not, for when the time comes for Congress 
to consider the question next winter, we 
want them to speak their minds on the sub- 
ject so that the Washington folks will hear 
distinctly what they say. The two questions 
are side by side: Shall we have a parcels 
post? and shall the people pay more for 
their reading matter? Eve aad ought to 
take sides when the issue is joined. 

The Farm Journat claims that though 
newspapers and periodicals pay only one 
cent per pound postage, they originate so 
much stamped mail that it is actually by far 
more profitable than any other class of mail 
matter. As proof of this, please observe 
the following plain facts: In 1875 there 
were sold altogether for the entire year, of 
stamps, stamped envelopes .and_ postal 
cards, in value, $23,633,626.60. This was 
when the postage rate was more than three 
times what it is now, 

In the year preceding the reduction in 
rate, there were sold $3: 5,929, 137.60 in 
stamps, etc., so there was a gain in the ten 
years of only $12,296,511. In 1895, ten 
years later, the weight ‘of second-class mat- 
ter had gone up from about 100,000,000 
pounds to 265,314,382, and receipts for the 
sale of stamps, etc., 
040.60, a gain of $30, 890,903 in the ten years. 
Ten years later, by 1905, second-class mat- 
ter had increased to 618,664,754 pounds, 
and the sale of stamps to $133,057,389, a 
gain of $66, 237,348.40. In 1910 second-class 
matter had gone up to 817,428,141 pounds ; 
sale of stamps increased to $202,064, 887.96, 
a gain of $69,007,498.96. So the sale of 
stamps, stamped envelopes and post cards 
kept along in even pace, neck and neck, 
with the increase of second-class matter. 
Population had increased only two times 
while from 1875 to 1910 the sale of stamps, 
stamped envelopes anc post cards increased 
eight and a half times, and the weight of 
second-class matter over eight times. 

Moreover, postal deficits in 1875 were 
$6,809,949 ; in 1910 they were only $5,848, - 
566.88, though second-class matter had in- 
creased during the intervening period 
717,428,141 pounds and the postage rate 
was only about one-fourth: Do not these 
facts afford proof positive that second-class 
matter forced the sale of stamps about in 
proportion to the amount the government 
transported ? 

Another thing, the year before the post- 
age rate was reduced to a cent a pound 
domestic money orders amounted to only 
$117,858,921; in 1910 they had reached 
$547 ,993,641. 53. In 1885 there were only 
11,043, 256 registered letters ; in 1910 there 
were 33 ,682,081. Showing that those 
branches of the postal business increased 
through the intervention of a widened cir- 
culation of the Public Press. 

How can any rational person, therefore, 
want the postage rate raised on newspapers 





increased to $66,820,- | 





and periodicals. There is nothing fair or 
reasonable in the proposition, and we hope 
the people will not stand for it. 

The cost of living is high enough. 

The modern statesmen seem to take a 
view of this matter quite different from that 
of George Washington, who said in his 


Farewell Address, tliat ‘‘I can not forbear | 


to recommend a repeal of the tax on the 
transportatiou of Public Prints.” 





On this page are advertisements of land, patents, dig- 
gers, Rural New- Yorker, engines, bathroom outfit. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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If You Want te Know 


Send 10 Cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 301 Pearl St., New York. 











in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 “Yours 


%56 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 


phen Sy 


fala opener can. od et 
pacer 
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THE BEST FARM PAPER 5 Made without packing. 


Office, Wrightsville, Pa. 





pine Fabs wag BOOK 
iled by state. Accu- 

hon mg aipemanen about 
sad Land ; 


ducts of, each county. 2,090,000 
arm laborers wan Sra D> 
OF IMMIGRATION, Dept. 0, ‘Bate Capitol, St. Paul, inn. 


MARYLAND BEST IM THE UNION 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
state of Maryland, where they will find a delightful 
and healthful climate, first-class markets for t - 
ducts and plenty of f land at reasonable prices. ap 
and descriptive poe will be sent free upon appli 
cation to State ard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


HALF PRICE OFFER. 
Capital Gasoline Engines 


on the market for 18 yrs. 
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C. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. CO., 


Works: Wrightsville and Lancaster, Pa. 


=| eee COMPLETE 
~ BATHROOM OUTFIT 


MODERN 





BATHROOM 
FOR EVERY 
HOME 





AT HALF THE ORDINARY COST 
Complete Pneumatic Water Supply Systems 
from $42 upwards. 
SAVE $100 to $250 on your 
steam or hot water heating plants, 

Gasoline engines for farm 
and shop. Electric Lightin 
Plants for mein home. - $300 






Valve Fittin s at lowest 
prices. Farm Tanks 


for every purpose. 
Acetylen: e Lighting ting Plants, and 
Fixtures. All high grade, strictly guaranteed 
goods. Get our prices and we will save you 
money. BIG CATALOGUE ! 


















M.J.GIBBONS oxvson.c 











A free catalogue 





about 





a wonderful engine 





¥ OU expect more from a gasoline engine than any- 


thing else you buy. 


We know this, so we build the Olds Gasoline Engine so you 


will never be disappointed. 


The work you expect the engine to do cannot be done satisfac- 
torily year after year unless the engine is built of the very best mate- 
rials, on the simplest lines, and with the most painstaking care. 


You must go deeper than its looks when you buy it. 


In no other engine can 


you get a record of 30 years of successful and satisfactory engine building. No 
matter what you would pay, you can get nothing better. 

The wonderful Seager mixer is found only on an Olds. 
greatest possible power at lowest cost. 





It gives the engine the 
as’ it 
Removable 


Always in perfect 
has no moving part. 


adjustment, 


water jacket, jump spark ignition, free 
repairs for one year—these and other 
features shown in our free catalogue 
you really should have before buying 


any engine. Write for it now. 


Seager Engine Works 


925 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


NE of the subjects discussed by the 

Commission on Country Life, and by 

numerous writers since that Com- 
mission made its report, is the social life of 
farming communities ; and a chapter in the 
- Commission’s report was devoted to the 
country church, not only as a conservator 
of morals and an uplifting force, but as a 
social center as well. Much has been written 
in the last year or two of the decline of the 
country church, and this condition has been 
greatly deplored. Several causes have con- 
tributed to this decline, the chief reason 
being the shifting of population, the de- 
scendants of the founders of the church 
having migrated to other parts and their 
places being taken by those whose affilia- 
tions lie in other directions. 

II 


City churches have suffered even more 
than country parishes from the — of 
pulation, and it is not uncommon to find 
in former Presbyterian strongholds in the 
older cities, a predominance of the adher- 
ents of the Roman Catholic church ; or ina 
district long peopled by Episcopalians, an 
active Methodist population. But the effect 
of this shift in population is more notice- 
able in the country. In the city the church 
edifice may change its allegiance, or failing 
in this, it gives way to a business structure 
and is seldom actually abandoned. In the 
country, however, abandoned churches are 
almost as much in evidence in some parts 
of the United States as abandoned farms, 
and wherever they exist they speak elo- 
quently of the sad mutations of time. In 
other cases congregations, which in former 
times were numbered by the hundreds, 
have dwindled to scores, and the church’s 
roster might be better read from the grave- 
stones in the adjoining ‘‘God’s Acre’’; and 
yet these abandoned or dwindling churches 
are for the most part inseparably inter- 
woven with the history of the Gavdoenmat 
of our country. 
Ill 
Spurred doubtless by the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made by 
the Commission on Country Life, sociolo- 
ists in many parts of the country are en- 
eavoring to restore to the rural church its 
ancient prestige and importance, by making 
it the social center it was in the times of the 
fathers. It is too early to forecast results, 
but a movement of this kind, wisely directed 
and carefully timed to avoid denominational 
friction and religious prejudice, ought to be 
roductive of good and Lala results. In 
ate years, the meager support given the 
country church in many instances hasgreatly 
accelerated its decline. The strong, per- 
suasive men have sought new and more 
ss fields, and it has often been found 
impossible to fill their places in the country 
churches. This is particularly unfortunate 
since in the rural community, even more 
than in the cities, strong men are needed,— 
men who will act nat only as religious and 
moral leaders, but who will be in the van 
in all civic and social movements designed 
to uplift the community. 


IV 


Some Of the methods adopted to bring 
about this revival contemplate union 
churches, such as have been the dream of 
Rev. Washington Gladden and other relig- 
ious teachers of national eminence ; churc 
settlement work, Y. M. C. A. associations 
and educational and other aids. In short, it 
is designed to have the church join hands 
with all the educational and moral forces 
that are needed for the development and 
spreading of iritelligence and the formation 
of character. In the pioneer days of this 
country, the church and the schoolhouse 
were set close together, and the one was a 
complement of the other. The combination 
produced a race of vigorous and intellectu- 
ally alert men and women whose work told 
upon succeeding generations. To restore 
this ancient prestige, and to revive the best 





traditions of country life, is the task set 
themselves by earnest men and women in 
many communities in our country. 


V 


Many overlook the fact that the farm is 
not only a busy workshop, but that it is 
also a civic center and an important link in 
the social scheme. In the city, men’s social 
relations may be, and usually are, widely 
separated from their business affairs. When 
they leave their place of business in the 
afternoon they enter upon another life en- 
tirely separate from that ‘‘down town. ”’ 
With the farmer it is not so, he works and 
plays, and gets his impetus and his inspira- 
tion in the same environment. He is not 
only a breadwinner in the community, but 
he is a part of the social structure and an 
important cog in the neighborhood plan. 
He can not neglect one phase of his life 
without jeopardizing all the rest, and thus 
the entire communal life is inseparably 
bound together. What affects the farmer’s 
business affects his social life and surround- 
ings; whatever interferes with his social 
relations affects more or less his vocational 
life. If, in a community agriculture is at a 
low ebb, the schools, the churches and all 
the neighborhood activities reflect that con- 
dition ; and conversely, in a neighborhood 
where tillage flourishes, we expect to find 
good schools, prosperous churches and a 
social uplift that tones the entire com- 
munity. In other words, what affects the 
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py et B direct from head- 
quarters and get inside prices. Try our Rubber Spray 
" good second-hand belts and pulleys 
and 15 thresher belts. Atlantic Big. Co., Wilmington, Del. 








¥ ~. ~ = oe, 
“ote. thio Aces! 
Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune. 


Write for Our FREE BOOK ; gives list of other 
needed inventions ; tells how to protect them. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 1 
mm as to patentabilty ; a | 





sketch or model. Patents advertised for sale free. 
H. ELLIS OHANDLEE & OOMPANY, 
1258 F &8t., Washington, D. ©. 


3 PumPS IN 


A GREAT PUMP FOR HAND, WIND 
HILL OR GASOLINE ENGINE. 
Changed from Hand to Power in a few seconds. 
When used for power handle hangs down. This 
Pump is built for service, and fs far superior to a 

Pump Jack. Write for descriptive matter. 
BARRY & ZECHER CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF PUMPS FOR THE FARM. 
































THE BEST BARROW BUILT. it.i2s*7: 


ning barrow made—the bar- 
Bade right. price right, cold 
er “price r » 80 
t ri right 


rite to- day for 
free catalogue—a 










* use of it on your own farm Free—for once 
used you will buy no other. I PAY THE FREIGHT. 


E. S. MILLER, ****’Sieteition, Ohio 





AGENTS—S$33.30 A WEEK 
Jack Wood did it! He writes—‘‘ Hurry u 
100 more — sol 





maTout rice of one. 


Pp fo m 

finest steel. Nickel Plated allover. Astonishing low 
rice to cage ened ordered by one man. Write at once. 
m’t delay. Experience unnecessary. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2149 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


‘HERE IT IS FOR $4,00 


A great big hand 
Mill for grinding 
oats, barley, rye, 
com, peas, dry 
bone, shells, etc., 
for poultry food. 
The capacity (1 to 
2 bu. per hour) is 
not equalled by any 
other mill of same 
size. Shipping 
weight,40Ilbs. 
Built by the largest 
Feed Mill Factory 
in the world. 


Samson Windmills, Ideal and Stover 
Feed Mills and Stover Gasoline 
Engines. Free Catalogues. 


STOVER MFG. CO., 25 Plymouth St., Freeport, His. 





































DER 
I want to send you 
this wonderful grind- 
er, freight id. 
for free trial to prove; 
its value as a great 
labor saving machine 
for sharpening all] 





FREE TRIAL 
Has genuine Carbo- 
rundum wheels--will 
notdrawtemperfrom 
stee]—25 times faster, 
than grindstone. Half 
million in use. 


&. farm tools free. : 
C, J. Lather, Pres. 
8t., Milwa’ Wis. 



























WALL Board » SHEATHING 
Save Money, Time and Labor in Building 


BISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath and plaster. 
Easily nailed to studs. Applied 
dry, it is ready at once for paint, 
paper ot burlap—inexpensive or 
artistic decoration. Made of kiln- 
dried, dressed laths imbedded in 
= Asphalt Mastic, insuring a solid, 
substantial covering for 


Will not shrink, warp or crack. 
Clean, odorless and sanitary. 





cold, sou 


ness, 

Used for finishing new buildings of every de- 
scription; also for partitions, attics, cellars, porches, laun- 
THIS INDORSEMENT MEANS MUCH 

Wm. Cooper, idermist, of Milo, Maine, March 9, 1911, wrote the Farm Jourxat, letter here reproduced with the joint consent 


writer and pu’ 


G teed f against damp- 
uaranteed proof again pat 





Por. Fanu Jovenat ;: — Your interesting 


dries, garages. It is the origital Wall Board, construc- 
tion patented. 

BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same materials 
as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to studs with 
laths and asphalt exposed. 

SAVES 75 PER CENT 
in material and labor. Does away with building paper. 
Makes smooth, solid job. Proof against heat, cold, damp- 
ness and vermin. ised under weather boards, 
ring and ready roofing or cement; also as 
lining for barns, poultry houses and other out-door build- 
ings. Houses finished with Bishopric Wall Board and 
Sheathing are ready for immediate occupancy. Write 
today for factory prices and 
Booklet Bishopric Wall Board 
Sinn Bishopric Sheathing 
Bishopric Ready Roofing 


has been a real bonanza to me, as I was in want of a 


warm method of lining my new work room. An advertisement in your paper gave me the very idea and material at a price 
wrote to two firms who advertised with you, but selected 15,000 feet of sheathing from the Bishopric Wall 
. If the stuff was made on purpose, it could not suit me better; anda mein, 

(Signed) COOPER. 


Mastic Wall Board and Roofing Mfg. Co., 21 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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farmer at one point affects him at every 
angle; therefore, whatever contributes to 
his betterment in one direction adds to his 
whole scheme of life. 
VI 
If these statements are true, it is then 
clear that whatever affects the farmer affects 
the entire body politic, and that no nation 
can be prosperous where agriculture lan- 
guishes. And yet too often the farmers are 
unconsidered in the halls of legislation. 
The other interests have their spokesmen 
and their paid advocates, but the man _ be- 
hind the plow—who feeds the world and 
keeps the nation’s granaries replenished— 
is usually without a friend at court. A 
policy which adds to the load of the burden- 
bearer on the assumption that he is used to 
it and can not help himself if he would, is a 
poor one, to say the least. Legislation 
which benefits the few at the cost of the 
many is not designed to increase the hap- 
piness of the masses. When Legislatures 
greatly increase the number and pay of 
office-holders, and political leaders cast 
about for means to reward their adherents 
at the expense of the taxpayers, the burden 
falls heavily upon the farmer. What does 
it profit him to be given a few seeds of 
doubtful value and questionable origin, or 
have flung to him, now and then, a public 
document, if in the tariff scheme the cards 
are stacked against him? 
Vil 
Another serious problem with which the 
farmer is compelled to grapple is the tend- 
ency of the modern schools to educate away 
from the farm, with the result that at the pe- 
riod when parents most need the aid andcom- 
fort of their children, the young people imi- 
tate the birds in a flight from the home nest. 
The attention of the conservators of country 
life hasalready been drawn ‘to this condition, 
but no solution of the question has yet been 
reached. It is urged that radical changes 
are needed in the system of education as it 
affects the rural schools. Along this line 
work in practical agriculture has been urged, 
but more than this is needed to correct ex- 
isting defects. It seems to us that attention 
should be called to the more abstruse 
problems with which the farmer has to deal 
—the composition and treatmentof soils, the 
details of successful orcharding, live stock 
improvement, and a hundred other subjects 
affecting the welfare of the farm. There is 
a growing belief that, intelligently pre- 
sented, the teaching of the’science of agri- 
culture could be made so attractive that 
thousands of boys who are succeeding only 
indifferently in other callings would be won 
back to the farm, 
Vill 


Thus it will be seen the farmer is con- 
fronted by a twofold problem, the work of 
conducting his business so that it will yield 
him an adequate reward,—a difficult propo- 
sition at all times, and one requiring effi- 
ciency and industry, —and the uplift of his 
community, so that the neighborhood life 
shall be so stimulated that it will appeal to 
his children’s intelligence and affection, and 
afford room for moral and mental culture. 
These tasks call for an unusual degree of 
business acumen and a high grade of citizen- 
ship, and in the community in which we 
find material prosperity joined with high 
moral and intellectual standards, ideal con- 
ditions prevail. Upon such communities 
the nation must draw for men to carry on 
its great affairs, as surely as it devolved 
upon the farmers of Lexington to lay the 
cornerstone of our independence because 
they were fully equipped for the moment- 
ous task. 

IX 


Nor need we be discouraged by the 
census figures which show a large increase 
in the population of cities and a slight de- 
cline in many rural communities. These 
figures do not by any means indicate that 
the country districts are threatened with 
depopulation. Abandoned farms are actu- 
ally less numerous than they were a decade 
ago, and there is a greater demand for farm 
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properties. The slight decline in population 
may readily be accounted for in several ways, 

The decline of village manufacturing on 
account of the concentration of industries 
in large cities has removed a population that 
was counted in the census of rural com- 
munities. The continual introduction of 
labor saving implements on the farm has 
lessened the need for farm help, and the 
surplus has been compelled to seek work 
in the towns, while the decline in the various 
mechanical occupations, such as_ black- 
smiths, shoemakers, country tailors, wheel- 
wrights, and others, has taken from coun- 
try communities another large class that was 
counted in the enumeration of rural popula- 
tion. It will therefore be readily seen that 
while the census statistics may indicate a 
decline in rural om foams in some sections, 

it by no means follows that the agricultural 
strength of the country is declining. On the 
contrary, there has not been a wider interest 
in farming in the past century than there is 
to-day. 
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Iwan Post Wole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, tele riniy” and post holes and wells, 
Makes hole me and ry. empties 
easily, Three fu turns com- 
plete post ties Special price 
tointroduce. Agents 
wanted where deal- 
ers do not bandle. Ask dealer for 

Be sure Iwan Bros. is on handle casting. 


Wate fo for “Easy digging’’ book free, 
AN BR noTuEns: Box 15, So. Bend, Ind. 


Cheap as Wood. 
























We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 905 10th St., Terre Haute, lod. 








, Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 
other earth augeror digger. 
f you have posts to set— 
fom to ag emgage to dig— 





















BORES re in the earth— 
LIKE A His | Is THE TOOL 
DRILL Send us the namo of 
your dealer and we will 
—_— send you freeour descrip- 
DUMPS tive catalogue. 
LIKE A STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
SHOVEL 1228 N. Newport Avenue, Chicago 
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LAWN FENCE, Stone sevice and nd helen oraapenial Many 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 339 Muncie, Indiana. 


FENCE 
48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and etiouns FREE 
Catalo ences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today to Box @1, 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, O, 
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FENCE lie Grounds. 100 100 Patterns. Write for 
offer and our handsome Pattern Book. 
THE WARD FENCE Mays Box 919. 


Decatur, ind, 


CYCLONE 


Fences and Gates for Farm, 
Home, Parks or Com 
Increase roperty values. 


é bale 
i aint Hy Hit 1 HiT some Easily erected—all 
yp MELEAOPEUTLITULUUNA i mAh i heighte ep So 39 feet, Our 
terest you. We pay freight, 


THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
1245 E. 657TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IRE FENCE 


Get the genuine EMPIRE big 
wire fence, direct, at wholesale. 
Save dealer’s profits. 

















Sales, 
No traveling salesm: 
expense, prices low. 






east of the 





Wires Inches high Semen Wake Extra heavy (all No.9) 
y 39 23c per rod 870 per rod 
» 47 26c per rod dlc per rod 


65 S20 per rod 49c per rod 
Special rates beyond this territory. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 41 E. Maunee St., Adrian, Mich. 


We Will Send You 
FREE a Sample 
of Carey’s Roofing 


Also a booklet giving practical information 
and proof as to its quality and durability. The 
facts presented are based upon 25 years’ actual 
time-test service of the Roofing itself and our 
experience in the manulacture and sale of 


ir re, i ESSE 











AREYS FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 


Carey’s is the only roofing made of a permanently 
flexible asphalt cement composition that is absolutely 
unaffected by climatic or weather conditions. Twenty- 
five years’ actual service.on buildings of every descrip- 
tion, flat or steep surfaces, in all sections of the country, 
prove the superior composition and construction of Carey's 
Roofing. 

The Carey Patent Lap welds the roofing sheets together, 
so that the roof becomes one solid, smooth, flexible cover- 
ing with no nail heads of joints exposed to the weather. 

Carey’s Roofing is sold from fifty American branches 
and by three thousand leading dealers. Write the factory 
direct for free sample, testimonials and full information 
how to get it. 

We have another friend-making offer for Farm Journal 
readers who have leaky roofs. We will send you Free a 
sample of Carey's Stop-a-Leke—just to try it. Fill out 
Coupon and mail to-day. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
_ 20 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send me, without cost, sample of Carey's Roofing, s 
Stop-a-Leke Styck and Booklet—All free. 








You can buy fertile farms with timber, fruit and water for $10.00 per 
Splendid country for 


acre and up. 


Annual Rainfall 46 


fruit growing, pnw ay | stock _Faising and general farming. Fine 


climate, ab 
neighbors 
rates and other information. 





t Eastern markets, excellent schools, 
Write pe om illustrated Quarterly, maps, Homeseeker’s Excursion 
Tell WHY Virginia land is so low in price. 


F. H. La Baume, Agr. oe el eneeh Suet >. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm JOURNAL for Our Folks. Our 
Folks, now numbering nearly four million, are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, mother, 
son, daughter—all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and 
full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The good that we can do is the most potent stimulant 
to our endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
put in; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper young 
in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in the 
house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much use- 
ful and acceptable information to our readers, and to 
retain the confidence of our many friends, in every 
state of the Union, from year to year, and steadily to 
Increase the number thereof. 
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BROOK CHAT 
BY ARTHUR W. PEACH 


If we who hear you chatter by 
Could read your happy speech, 
We can not guess to what deep lore 

Our eager minds might reach, 


For many secrets you are told 
And magic runes you learn 

At every inn along your road 
Where you make brief sojourn. 


The woodlands listen as you sing 
And know just what you say; 

To us you bring but lure of dreams 
Forever and a day. 





FARM BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Many farmers send their sons to business 
college where they learn single and dou- 
ble-entry bookkeeping, how to take a trial 
balance, the intricacies of banking, sight 
drafts, drafts with bill of lading attached, 
stenography, typewriting and various other 
branches useful and important in their 
field, but few of them of great value on 
the farm. The inevitable result of this kind 
of education is to draw the boy away from 
the farm into the counting-room or ware- 
house. 

We have no objection to urge against 
these business colleges, for they do impor- 
tant work, and prepare many young men 
and women for useful careers in mercantile 
establishments, in professional offices and 
elsewhere ; but we are looking for a busi- 
ness college of another kind,—a school in 
which will be taught the things important 
for a farmer’s son to know. 

The course might include the simple ele- 
ments of bookkeeping, instruction in the 
ordinary forms of banking and in every-day 
business methods, but the principal part of 
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the curriculum should be devoted to agri- 
cultural matters. The students should be 
taught how much corn shrinks in the crib 
at various seasons, how to measure hay 
and straw in the mow and stack, how to 
test milk and cream, how to make butter, 
how to compound feeding rations, how to 
select live stock and to judge stock, and to 
treat the ordinary ailments of stock ; how to 
test seeds, etc., and many other things which 
are now guessed at on the average farm. 
The answer may be made that we already 
have agricultural colleges for the teaching 
of most of these things, but they are few 
and far apart, and are not established every- 
where and made easy of access at low rates, 
like the business colleges which flourish in 
all business centers. We are satisfied that 
if the farmers’ sons were able to secure an 
education along the lines we have sketched, 
farm life would take on a new meaning and 
become much more remunerative. 


———-- $e ——__— 


There is the making of a good man in 
the hired boy on the farm, but he can be 
irretrievably spoiled in the making, if too 
much is put upon him; if his shoulders 
are loaded with blame for everything that 
goes wrong indoors and out; if everybody 
feels privileged to give him orders, and if 
he is regarded as a mere machine without 
muscles to tire, sensibilities to wound, in- 
tellect to stimulate, or a soul to inspire 
with longings for better things. Those into 
whose hands are committed these youths 
ordained to eat their bread in the sweat of 
their face, have a responsibility above that 
of merely providing food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. An employer may be harboring an 
angel unawares, and whether this be true or 
not, there is laid upon him the duty of deal- 
ing justly and conscientiously with the lad. 


There is no class of heroes more deserv- 
ing of admiration for bravery than men and 
women who having had large riches, per- 
haps of their own accumulation, and hav- 
ing become accustomed to the ease and 
the good things money can purchase, have 
bravely watched it disappear and leave 
them penniless. These heroes have never 
shown the white feather nor attempted 
suicide nor complained, but have calmly 
carried their disappointments and losses 
day by day without flinching, murmuring 
or running away. The class that does flinch 
is large, hence the greater credit to those 
strong-minded folks who hold life’s tiller 
with a firm hand whether the tide is with 
them or against them. 


A man’s true character can not always 
be told so well by the way he leads in 
prayer-meeting as by the way his dog wags 
its tail when he comes home from the hay- 
field. 

When in doubt keep pegging away. 


oe ae 





Old earth is never late on its rounds. 
dt arrives on time because it keeps on 
moving. A good example for all of us 
_who are engaged in scratching its surface 
Jor sustenance and shelter. 

















(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty of- 
fenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating—unchained and veady for business.) 








Every Adam must have an Eve to blame 
for all his faults. 


Worry along without tobacco and such 
things till you can buy some of the farm 
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tools you need. Better for you and better 
for your pocketbook. 


The hole in most men’s pockets that 
leaks most is the one at the top. 


When you let the boys and girls havea 
small plot of ground to raise their own 
favorite crops, do not pick out land that 
you consider too worthless for your own 
use, but give them some of the best land 
on the place. They will appreciate it. 


A number of my neighbors are mourning 
the departure, for parts unknown, of a man 
who promised to invest their money for 
them so they would get a bigger rate of in- 
terest than they could in the home bank or 
otherwise. Some of them did get about 
double what they put into the scheme. That 
was to bait them and their friends on. After 
the scamp had gathered in his thousands, 
he packed his grip and put out. So the 
people are mourning. Will this be a 
warning to other folks? It ought to be. 
KEEP OUT! E. L. V. 


If you put your hand in the fire, my friend, 
it’s pretty sure to get burned. If you leave 
it there long enough it will become scarred 
and maimed for life. It’s easier by far to 
ae: F out than to get oud when once in. It’s 
a clear, straight path ahead, if you’ll only 
keep your eyes on the light; but if you 
wander into too many of the doubtful by- 
paths, you’ll be pretty apt to find yourself 
in the thick of the fire before you know it. 
Simple honesty and truth are two wonder- 
fully good assets for the soul to possess. 


One of our Pennsylvania folks complains 
of his inability to secure the return of an 
overcharge on an express package. The 
facts are briefly these : The complainant’s 
daughter shipped him by Adams express a 
Christmas package, weighing thirteen and 
a half pounds, upon which she prepaid $1.25 
charges. The Adams, having no office at the 
point of destination, transferred the pack- 
age to the United States Express Company, 
whose agent at the point of delivery made 
out a bill for thirty cents to cover the 
charges of his company and added $1.35 
advance charges, though the package was 
originally billed at $1.25, and prepaid, as 
the Adams company receipt clearly shows. 
The $1.35 was paid under protest, and the 
consignee has been unable to recover the 
money, though he has several times made 
demand for it. Transactions like this bring 
odium upon the express companies, and 
make the public tlamor for a parcels post. 








THE OUTLOOK 








With sudden tears and winsome smile, 
Witching May doth now beguile. 
Lilac blossoms scent the air; 

Vernal winds blow soft and fair ; 
Seed-time waits without the door,— 
Golden harvest lies before. 


The great decline in eggs in March has 
doubtless had a deterrent effect upon many 
plans for embarking in the poultry busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, there is profit in both 
cggs and broilers at the prices that are 
likely to prevail in the summer, but those 
who are looking for a large income from a 
small flock of hens are doomed to disap- 
pointment, as they would be in any event. 


Whole train loads of strawberries began 
arriving in the North from Florida, in Feb- 
ruary, and large shipments of early vege- 
tables have been moving up the coast for 
the past two months. Thus the season for 
the garden staples, reaching from Tampa, 
Fla., to Portland, Me., is indefinitely pro- 
longed, and many thousands of farmers are 
finding new sources of revenue. 


The uncertainty with respect to the out- 
come of the reciprocity legislation in the 
extra session of Congress, leads to uncer- 
tainty among the farmers of the United 
States. If Canadian agricultural products 
are to come into the United States free of 
duty, it will have an important oe 
upon the potato growers in the state 
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Maine and elsewhere on the border, while 
the Boston butter market is likely to be 
considerably disturbed by the probability 
of free butter. In time our farmers will be 
able to adjust themselves to new condi- 
tions, but just now many thousands of 
farmers are up in the air, not only along 
the border from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., but throughout the entire country. 


TOPICS IN 4D SEASON } 


~~ w PPPP PP LPP 
“** Tis sweet in the green spring 
Togaze upon the wakening fields around; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the 
ground ; 
A thousand odors rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand 
dyes.”” 


Do not plant corn in cold, soggy ground, 


Almost time for haying again. Clean out 
the mows, sweep them free from dust and 
give them a first-rate airing. 


Try the planter or seed-drill on the barn 
floor before putting it to work in the field. 
Know what it’s doing ; don’t guess. 


Draw up a working plan and stick to it 
as closely as possible, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how much better the work 
will go on. 


A combination of oats and Canada field 
peas, one bushel of each per acre, will give 
you some grand feed for the cows when the 
pastures begin to get short this summer. 
Good plan to make two or three sowings, 
a couple of weeks apart. Put them in just 
as you would oats for the general crop. V. 


‘** The Truth About Sweet Clover ’”’ is the 
title of an excellent and very helpful little 
booklet recently published sé the A. I. Root 
Co., Medina, O. Sweet clover—called a 
““weed”’ by many people—has a value for 
honey, for improving the soil, for fodder, 
etc. Our Folks may obtain free copies by 
writing to the A. I. Root Co. and mention- 
ing FARM JOURNAL. 


Tarring corn: ‘In coating seed-corn with 
coal-tar as a protection against crows and 
blackbirds, put the grain into a pail and 
pour on enough warm water to cover it. 
Add a teaspoonful of tar to a peck, and stir 
well. Throw the corn out on a sieve or in 
a basket to drain, and then stir in a few 
handfuls of land plaster (gypsum). Do not 
pour the tar on the dry seed. 


Borrowing bolts from one tool to put 
them into another, is a risky thing to do. 
Some day you may want ‘to use the tool 
you have crippled, and never think about 
the missing bolts, bringing sorrow and 
trouble to somebody. Better have some 
odd bolts always on hand. We bought a 
whole kit of a hundred bolts of all sizes, 
last year, for $1, and consider the money 
well invested. 


I have always obtained better yields by 
selecting my seed-corn from some variety 
that has been grown in my locality for years. 
Such a variety is acclimated; by careful 
seed selection it can be bred into a prolific 
character, and will reach maturity in the 
climate where it has been perfected. Chang- 
ing seed-corn is a dangerous practise. So 
far as changing is concerned, it may be 
advantageous to secure new foundation 
stock; but when 
the stock is once 
obtained, stay with 
it and try to im- 
prove it by seed 
selection, K. 

DeAR EpITor: 
I noticed in the 
March Farm Jour- 
NAL an article on 
the growing of locust trees for profit. Such 
an estimate of profits is likely to encourage 
many to plant locusts, and for that reason 


























ONE WAY TO RAISE CORN 
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I think you-ought to qualify the article by 
stating the damage done by the locust borer 
(Cylene robiniz). This insect, you know, 
is common, and does great damage in por- 
tions of Pennsylvania. In some states 
farther west the planting of locusts has been 
wholly prevented by it. 
Connecticut. SAMUEL N. SPRING. 


A handy holding device for a farm work- 
bench where a board or any flat piece of 
material is to be held flat to the bench for 
dressing with the plane, is made by taking 
a stick of light, strong material about 1 x 2 
inches in size and of sufficient length to 
reach from the ceiling down to within an 
inch and a half of the work-bench top. 
Fasten this stick to the ceiling with a 
pliable strap hinge. To use, the board is 
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bearing strawberries are advertised in FARM 
JOURNAL. Try afew. 


Stir the — often—with hoe, rake or 
cultivator. nce a week is about right; 
then weeds will never bother—they'll be 
killed as soon as they sprout. Shallow 
cultivation is best, about two inches deep. 
After a rain, always stir the soil as soon as 
it is'dry enough to work. 

Surplus suckers in blackberry or red rasp- 
berry patches should be treated just like 
weeds ; don’t let the rows get too wide nor 
too thick. But do not hoe up a// the new 
shoots coming up in the row ; remember 
that your berry crop next year will be borne 
on the canes which are grown this season. 
Many fruit growers advise that the new 
growth of raspberry and blackberry canes 





PRIZE-WINNING PRODUCTS GROWN LAST SEASON ON ‘‘SCRUB OAK”’ AND “ PINE BARREN”’ 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y., LAND ONCE CONSIDERED WORTHLESS. [COURTESY OF H. B. FUL- 
LERTON, LONG ISLAND AGRONOMIST] 


laid upon the bench, a small piece of block 
three or four inches in width is laid upon 
the board, the stick over head is placed in 
contact with the block and a slight shove 
forward tightens the contrivance, which 
holds the board securely until released. 
We have seen cabinet workers use this 
method in order not to mar the material— 
which so often occurs with the ordinary 
devices found upon the farm work-bench 
for holding boards, etc. I have the emery 
tool grinder and grindstone both mounted 
upon the off side of my work-bench, and if 
a tool does not respond readily I quickly 
put an edge upon it. 
Ohio. Gro. W. Brown. 





SMALL FRUITS 
Did you set that new strawberry bed last 
month as we then advised? Hope you did. 
But tf you forgot it, perhaps it’s not yet too 
late if you hurry. 


perio pull up any weeds that succeed 
in pushing through the strawberry mulch. 
Generally speaking, it is best not to hoe or 
cultivate the fruiting bed in the spring. 


Pick off all the blossoms from newly-set 
strawberry beds; thus you send all the 
plants’ strength back into themselves—into 

rowth. It is unwise to let plants fruit the 
rst seagon. 


It’s a beauty. What? The new edition 
of the Biggle Berry Book, just off the press. 
You need a copy—you really do. Hasten 
50 cents to us, and it’s yours. Cloth bind- 
ing. Many illustrations. 


Two ounces of fresh white hellebore 
steeped in one gallon of hot water, used as 
a spray, is the best remedy for currant and 
gooseberry worms. But it must be used 
early, when the first worms appear. Watch 
for ’em ! 


One of the advantages of the ever-bear- 
ing or fali-bearing varieties of strawberries, 
’tis said, is the fact that if an untimely 
spring frost kills the first blossoms in spring, 
the plants will soon blossom again. Ever- 
29 


which is to furnish the fruit next year, 
should be pinched off when about eighteen 
inches high. 


Berry growers should not fail to read the 
‘Battle Against Frost’’ in last month’s 
FARM JOURNAL. Attention to the advice 
there given may save your crop in case of 
untimely May frosts. Smudge pots, etc., 
are practicable in berry patches as well as 
in orchards and vegetable gardens, 


Try some Chesapeake strawberries set 
18 x 18 inches apart, with a two-foot aisle 
between every four rows. Keep off a// 
runners and blossoms this season ; cultivate 
and fertilize ; and mulch the plants as soon 
as the ground freezes next fall. Most 
nurserymen or plant dealers can supply 
this variety. It is perfect flowering and so 
may be set by itself. 





THE ORCHARD 
A gentle maiden lightly goes 
Among the apple trees, 
Where blossoms white as winter's snows 
Are dancing on the breeze. 
And by her side a lover true 
Speaks words that none may guess, 
Then bends, her blushing face to view, 
And hears her whispered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 


An experienced orchardist says: Do not 
spray fruit trees when the temperature is 
below 40°. Wait for a warmer day. 


Do not plant dig blocks of —- one variety 
of fruit. Mixed plantings of different kinds 
help the trees to fertilize each other’s blos- 
soms. Remember that the blossoms of some 
varieties are more or less self-sterile. 


Pile the fine brush in small piles in open 
places and burn it at the time when you 
are sure the wind will carry the heat away 
from the trees. Many trees are carelessly 
injured by burning brush too near them. 


It costs about $25 per acre to plant an 
acre of fruit trees, and somewhere around 
$50 to care for that acre properly each year. 
This foots up a total of about $325 per acre 
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in six years, at which time some orchards 
may begin to pay. Don’t believe the pro- 
moter who tells you that apple, pear, orange 
or nut trees cost little to grow, and may be 
depended upon to come into really profit- 
able bearing at four years of age; this may 
be true of peach trees, but not.usually of 
the trees here mentioned. 


Fifty thousand peach trees have recently 
been cut down in the great Bagley-Ray or- 
chard, nearAmericus, Ga.,saysanexchange. 
This is the largest peach grove in the world 
and contains about 250,000 trees. Three 
hundred acres have been cleared of trees 
and the land will be used for cotton raising. 
The remaining trees will probably afford 
the company considerable more fruit than 
it can handle, as was proved last season, 
when hundreds of tons of fine fruit \were 
left untouched on the trees. 


It is customary here, for the buyer or 
packer of orchard crops to advance con- 
siderable sums to the grower, about bloom- 
ing time. Along in June last season I got 
an advance on my prospective crop. In 
September I picked my apple crop. It was 
a good one, but prices were not good. 

G alifornia. H. G. T. 

[And yet, here in the East, retail prices 
of apples last winter were remarkably high. 
Something wrong somewhere. Who got the 
big profit? This grower didn’t.—Ep1Tor. ] 


The apple-blossoms smile at me, 

As ’neath the pearl-pink trees I rove; 
I give back every smile I see, 

For every apple-bloom I love. 


Re The morning sun is 


charmed anew 
Buen 


When each sweet, 
blushing bloom 
arrayed 

In necklaces of 

threaded dew 
Peeps shyly forth, yet unafraid. 


The first white star in evening sky 
To apple-blossoms winks ‘“‘Good-night,”’ 
And length’ning shadows, far and nigh, 
Close in to guard their glory bright. 
A. M. CHOATE. 


A recent newspaper item states: ‘‘W. H. 
Underwood, of Hutchinson, Kans., says he 
will heat a square mile of orchard with oil 
stoves this spring. Mr. Underwood, who 
is a fruit grower, is in Kansas City directing 
the manufacture of 19,500 stoves. These 
stoves will be placed in his orchard near 
Hutchinson, to prevent the damage to the 
trees by frost. The orchard contains 600 
acres.’’ Our Folks, we feel sure, will not 
fail to profit by the ‘‘ Battle Against Frost ’”’ 
article which appeared in April Farm 
JOURNAL, 


The wood-ashes can be used profitably 
about the fruit trees, as they furnish a much- 
needed mineral fodd (potash) that is nec- 
essary for the proper growth and develop- 
ment of both the trees and the fruit. A. J. L. 

[Add some bone-meal to supply suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid; and some stable 
manure to supply the needed nitrogen— 
and your trees will have a balanced ration 
that will do them all kinds of good. For 
an acre, 200 pounds potash and 400 pounds 
bone-meal are about right. The stable ma- 
nure should be applied at another time— 
not with the wood-ashes.—EpirTor. ] 


Formula for making the Bordeaux-arse- 
nate of lead mixture : Three pounds of sul- 
phate of copper, four pounds of quicklime, 
fifty gallons of water. First, dissolve the 
po a sulphate. The easiest, "quickest way 

this is to put the copper sulphate in 
a cheese-cloth bag and suspend the bag in 
a barrel partly filled with water. Next, 
slake the lime in another receptacle, and 
strain the milk of lime thus obtained into 
the copper sulphate solution. Lastly, add 
sufficient water to make fifty gallons. It is 
safe to use this full-strength mixture on 
almost all foliage ; but when spraying ten- 
der things, such as peach trees or water- 
melon vines, it is wiser to reduce the quan- 





tities of lime and copper sulphate one-half. 
By adding two or three pounds of arsenate 
of lead to each fifty gallons of Bordeaux, 
the mixture becomes a combined fungicide 
and insecticide. 


This is a busy month ; dig out borers, cut 
out black knots, spray for codling-moth, 
etc. (see Troublesome Insects department) ; 
look out for climbing cutworms on young 
trees, watch out that new grafts are not in- 
jured by lice nor smothered by shoots from 
the stock; pull off blossoms from very 
young trees (premature fruit bearing stunts 
growth), and throw two forkfuls of manure 
around each newly-set tree. Do the last 
after a rain; the manure keeps the moist- 
ure in the ground and insures a good and 
lasting start. Also, use the Bordeaux (or 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur) spray as a 
preventive of rot, scab and other diseases. 


C. P. Chase has this to say, in Rural 
New-Yorker, of some orchard heating ex- 
periments recently made at the Maryland 
Experiment Station: The results were in 
favor of crude or fuel oil for fuel, because 
the oil heaters are easily filled, quickly 
lighted, give off the maximum amount of 
heat immediately and can be instantly ex- 
tinguished. The coal heaters are more 
difficult to fill and light, burn slowly and 
may throw out only a little heat, and can 
not be extinguished without dumping out 
the fuel. Three types of oil heaters were 
used—the manufactured heater, sheet-iron 
locally- made heaters holding about two 
gallons, and sheet-iron paint kegs. For 
the latter a large piece of roofing slate was 
used as a cover to keep out rain and to ex- 
tinguish the fire. From our experience, 
the paint kegs and locally-made heaters are 
entirely satisfactory. A good serviceable 
size is nine inches in diameter and eleven 
inches high, holding three gallons. This 
size burns about one quart A crude or fuel 
oil per hour, and from eighty to ninety 
heaters are required per acre. The differ- 
ence in price between crude and fuel oil 
will determine the one to use; they are 
apparently equally effective. In our work 
100 heaters per acre were used, and when 
the outside temperature was 30° above 
zero, the oil-heated area was 40°, and the 
coal-heated area was 36° above zero. 





On this page are advertisements of vegetable plants, 
presses, nursery stock, mushrooms, boxes, cow-peas 
and cutter. 





- ADVERTISEMENTS 
LOL LL LL LL LLLLLLELL—LL—(MNMG(M—G——(—(—— Nn sn en nen naw, 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play ae a Jirst page. 


CABBAGE PLANTS Succ, Bete, Fomato 


GLIOK’S SEED FARMS, OT WokSTER E PA. 











pst LOADING HAY RACKS 


ONE oe 


DOE s 


-GBAILE) Y & NICHOLS 


AN ILLINOIS 


ALL 

















SALESMEN Proc outst, Commission paid rat 


Write e for terms. PERRY NURSERIES, Roc. ester, N 
SURPLUS BERRY PLANTS 


200,000 Plum Farmer, 50,000 Cuthbert, 25,000 Snyder, 
2,000,000 Strawberry Plants, 500 busheis ee 
Potatoes, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Rhuba 
Asparagus, Roses, Vegetable Plants, etc. Send for 
free —— and SURPLUS LIST 

. J. FARMER, Box 10, Pulaski, NeW. 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 
wanted in every county of Ia., Ill, Ind., Kans., Mo., 
Neb., Ohio, Okla., Pa., Va. and W. Va., "to sell Stark 
Trees and commercial amy ae on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
Write quick for 
STARK BRO’S, Box 85, Louisiana, Mo. 








plete Stark Year Book outfit free. 
territory. 








MEN AND WOMEN 
Increase Your Income Largely 


Growing Mushrooms at home. Cheaply 
raised in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 



























Start now. Big demand. 
beds pay big. NA IONAL | = co. 
Dept. 15, Hyde Park, M 
Baskets 
Fruit and Vege- 
Write for free money-saving cata- 
logue and price-list. 
Monarch ‘der Pre 
Great strength and ca- 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh 


; Crop 
sells «2 ney ngs Big booklet — 
Save Money on 
3 table Packages 
Factory of its Kind in the Country. 
Pacity; all sizes; also 
ers, Catalog free, 


how to Visit our farm. 
Berry Boxes and 
and Growers’ Supplies of all! kinds. 
New Albany Box and Basket Co., Box 101, New Albany, Ind 
gasoline engines, 
Monarch Machinery Co., 615 Hudson Terminal, New York. 














CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 


produces more cider from less 

aries en o- o-“ other and is a 

A R. Sizes 

10 to me at daily. Also 

cider evaporators, a pple- 

butter nig 75 vinegar 

generators, 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
101 Lincole Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

r Room 119 E, 39 Cortlandt Street, 














Choice Recleaned Stocks of Whip- 
poorwill, New Era, Black Clay 
and Mixed, at lowest prices. 





Our Descriptive Catalog of Seeds Mailed 
Free. It gives comprehensive informa- 
tion on farming and gardening. 


We carry best stocks of Clovers, Grass 
— Seed Corn, Millet, Seed Pota- 
on a complete —. of oe agers 
and Flower Seeds and Lawn G 

WOOD, STUBBS & cc co. 
Louisville, . Kentucky 




















aaa r12 ENSILAGE CUTTER 


You can’t afford to buy any ensilage cutter until you have examined the Blizzard 


which has 40 years of success behind it. 

















Equipped with improved wind 

elevator, knives that can be adjusted 
. hile running. Self-feeding table. 

‘ested by greater strain than is 
ver called fof in actual use. Fully 
Sold ready for use. Only 3 pieces. 
“Why Silage Pays’? and “The Evi- 
Sent free together with latest catalog 


guaranteed. | 
Write for * 
dence.”’ 

a Blizzard cutters. 


JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


NCE’ more the time to fight the cod- 
ling-moth is at hand. This pest 
causes wormy apples, and every 

orchardist sliould realize the importance in 
this case of a ‘‘ stitch in time.” 

The falling of the apple-blossoms is the 
signal to begin spraying ; the closing of the 
calyx lobes a week or two later is the signal 
to stop spraying. 

Begin in time but never spray until most 
of the blossoms have fallen from the tree. 
Use the regulation Bordeaux-arsenical mix- 
ture. (See the Orchard department for 
formula.) Or use the combined self-boiled 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead mixture 
told about in April Farm JouRNAL’s Trou- 
blesome Insects department. One thorough 
application may answer, provided that rains 
do not wash off the poison during 
two weeks. If such rains come, 
a second or a third application 
may be necessary. In any —_, 
itis always safer to apply a secon 
spray*a week or ten days after 
the first. 

Here are two pictures which we 
reproduce from the Biggle Orchard 
Book. Fig. I shows an apple from 
which the petals have recently fallen. Note 
the wide-open nature of the calyx lobes— 
the ‘‘ blossom end.’? Here the conditions 
are just right for spraying. The apple 
stands up straight on its stem, the cup-like 
calyx is held upright and open—and, con- 
sequently, a worm and a drop of poison 


may find an easy lodging ' 


place together in the cup. 
FIG. II 


Fic. I 





Fig. II shows the same 
apple about two weeks 
later. Note that the calyx 
lobes are drawn nearly together, and that 
the cup is no longer.a cup ; ’twould be diffi- 
cult for any poison to enter it now, as it 
plainly says, ‘‘ Stop spraying.” 

FOOT NOTES . 

Tobacco or nicotine sprays are best for 
the tiny black or green aphis (lice) that 
infest the tips of fruit branches, rose bushes, 
etc. Seedsmen sell such preparations ; 
which must be used early—before the lice 
have curled the leaves about them. 


W. E. Britton, of the Connecticut Ex- . 


periment Station, says that in a number of 
localities the San Jose scale pest seems to 
be diminishing in quantity and in virulence. 
We hope it’s a fact, but—no such luck has 
come to our own locality, as yet. What 
have our readers to say on this subject? 
Any diminution of San Jose in your part 
‘of the country? 


When the oyster-shell bark-louse 
Finds a sickly orchard tree, 

It is there he builds his house, ~ 
Just as plain as it can be. 

In the budding month of May, 
Hunt the eggs at any time. 

Surely they have come to stay :— 
Feed them self-boiled sulphur-lime. 


Don’t forget to spray the grapevines, 
For the grape-berry moth (which causes 
wormy grapes), the Bordeaux - arsenical 
mixture (or the self-boiled lime-sulphur- 
arsenate mixture), should be used about 
the time the berry reaches the size of a 
small cherry seed, or shortly before, and 
repeated . two or three eg Either 
spray is also a preventive ape ro 
mildew, etc. Where the berries Bt fafested 
they should be picked off and destroyed, to 
prevent further development of the pests. 


We are often asked why plums fall off 
‘‘with a stung place in each,” wer : 
The plum curculio is the cause,—a tiny, 
flying, hump-backed insect that makes a 
crescent - shaped mark in baby plums, 
peaches, etc. In each mark an is 
deposited, and the stung fruit soon 
off the tree. Remedies: Jar the trees in 
early morning, so that the curculios will 


drop on to sheets (or. an umbrella-shaped 
catcher) held beneath. Tap the trees with 
a padded mallet. Destroy all curculios 
that fall. Begin to jar shortly after blos- 
soms fall; repeat daily for a week or so. 
Frequent sprayings with the Bordeaux- 
arsenical mixture (or with the self-boiled 
lime -sulphur- arsenate mixture) are also 
helpful. All fallen plums should be gath- 
ered promptly and destroyed. 





.On this page are advertisements of twine, potato 
digger, pprayera, hay press, spreader, farmogerm and 
insecticide. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


RAR 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. 


BINDER TWINE 


FAOTORY TO FARM. WANT FARMER AGENTS. 
Write quick. AUGUST POST, Moulton, Iowa. 


DIGS ALL THE POTATO 


2m without cutting thém—just enough adjustment to meet 

we your peng without carrying ey much oo a 

a eno) more potatoes, even in small acreage to pay for 
machine in short time Perfect se ion. Is as light 
draft asany digger can be, No neck weight. Twostyies 
made. Prices $5 00 to $105.00. No. 150 is the lighter 
machine, built on stron great 
— with 

» Boe 




















—com 
ery, garden wheelhoes and drills, orchard tools, etc. 
BATEMAN M’'F’G 00. 
» GRENLOC 





<> 
eigen 3 : Sse 





POTATO 
SPRAYERS 


233 Bushels 
more per acre by } 
Spraying 5 . 


panes what the Saree A 
. New York Exper- — 
iment Station aoe 
reports a8 @ 10 
year average A 
Gala oy Gover af Lp 
fag potatoes. 
























3 
vineyasds, truck (4to @ rows ata time). 
rse-power.” P. 


# rful pres- 
on man and horse. Strong and 


plunger, strainer, etc. 
5 Years. 


Shipped on Free Trial 


without «a cen: in advance. No bank deposit. 
“no strings” to our trie] offer. Wholesale prices, 


s riteusa letter orcard 

tell us which mach- 

a3 ‘andy ot uk trosone 

blespraying Guide 

‘er to ‘fire in 

this season. 
first to write us. 

s Hi. L. HURST MFG. CO., 





















SPRAY FRO 


and do whitewashing in most econ: 
rapid ~ Batisfaction guaranteed. BROWN’ 
HAND @ 

POWER ms Auto-Spray s 
No. 1, shown here, is fitted with Auto-Pop Nozz!+— 
does work of meee. by Ex- 
—s —s ,000 others. —_ 
and valuable spraying guide in our Free 
Write postal now. 


mene be Jay Se necteee, mad 














Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 
The guarantee with oir Alligator 
Press says ‘22 tons in 10hours or no pay.” Large 
feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, uni- 






“formin size. Load full weight into cars. All 
b money makers be- 








, a: | A 
PilSave You $50 
On a Manure Spreader 


if You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Beok—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and S 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 



















Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY Co. 












769 Galloway Ste. Waterioo, ia. 


Don't Buy Nitrates 


Fertilize With 


FARMOGERM 


High-Breo 
Nitrogen 
Gathering 

Bacteria 













Why buy expensive 
nitrate fertilizers when 
you can save most of the 
money and all of the time and 
work of spreading, and get much 
better results? Put the 
bacteria in your soil that 
will draw nitrogen from 
the air and convert it into 
all the nitrates the crop can’ 
use and store still more in 
the soil for future crops of 
any kind. Farmogerm 
contains the right bac- 
teria in the right con- 
dition, That's why it @ 
will produce a bumper §& 
crop of any legume. By 
Price, $2.00 an Acre. & 
Garden Size, 60c. 4 
y for use. Just § 
mix with water, mois- § 
ten seed or spray. Bac- j 
teria guaranteed to be 
right. Put up for use 
with Aljlfal _ Peas, 
Beans, all far en and 
field varieties, all the 
Clovers, Vetch, Sweet 
; Peas and all legumes. 
Gives better results than nitrate 








































Watson OSPRAYMO 
High Pressure Potato 


danse "akalat 
other foliage-eating Has all 
and pressure instantly a 


Never damages 


: wheel width, 
acres a day. ‘4 
s Garnetd, reader, 





“ROW 


prayer 
reaches , worms, and 
provements, usta ble 


























SPRAY 
and lnsure 
Your Crops 


Kill quickly and surely all leaf-eating insects on potatoes, cabbages, 


cucumbers, melons—all vegetables and 
ELECTRO Arse 
(DRY—but mixes instantly with water) 


Effective months after spraying because it sticks; harmiess to all foliage. 
Powdered form saves freight on water—40-60% in all paste. We supply the paste 

form if you prefer. If your dealer can’t supply, write for prices and proofs. 

-VREELAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 34 Church St., New York 


ts, by spraying wi 


nate of Lead 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E. R. JINNETTE 
Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolis up his sleeves and 
works 
TART the cultivator just as soon as 
S crops planted last month are large 
enough, and keep it going regularly. 
Thin the early vegetables in drills and 
give them plenty of room. One plump 
well-grown radish or beet is worth a dozen 
thin, stringy.ones. 
In the central section the first planting of 
sweet corn should be made the first week 
in this month if the soil is dry enough to 


work. For the home garden there is noth- | 


ing better than Golden Bantam. Both 
stalks and ears are small, but the quality is 
unsurpassed. 

If the main crop of potatoes was not 
planted the last of April, get it in at once. 
Succession crops of peas, radishes, beets 
and the like should be planted, too. 

The season should be far enough ad- 
vanced by the middle of the month to plant 
snap beans. 

It is a well-known fact that weak plants 
are always the first to be attacked by dis- 
eases and insect enemies. Hence the im- 
portance of keeping all crops growing 
vigorously from start to finish. This can 
only be done by liberal fertilization and 
careful, timely cultivation. 

The only way to head off fungous blight 
on potatoes is to begin spraying before the 
disease makes its appearance. This means 
soon after the plants are through the ground. 
But there is no remedy for bacterial blight 
which attacks the plant from the inside. 

Early self-blanching celery plants should 
be set in the field as soon as the ground is 
warm. 

Tomato plants that have been well han- 
died will now be crowding in the frames. 
Get them into the field as soon as safe, but 
don’t set them in the mud. _ I regret to say 
that I made a failure at staking and pruning 
tomatoes last year. The plants were set 
on bottom land, and the wet weather got 
away with them. But my neighbor just 
across the road had his on high ground and 
made a splendid success of them. He used 
six-foot stakes, pruned the plants to two 
stems, and the vines went to the top of the 
stakes—and then some. I never saw such 
a setting of fine, large, smooth fruit as grew 
of those vines. I counted forty large per- 
fect tomatoes on one hill after several ripe 
ones had been picked. I am convinced that 
bigger crops of finer tomatoes can be had 
by staking and pruning, but it means a lot 
ot extra work that must be done at the 
right time. The laterals must be pinched 
out twice a week, and the vines tied up 
several times to keep them from lopping 
over. On a small scale and for a fancy trade 
it will pay, in spite of the extra expense. 

In the art section cukes, melons and 
lima beans that were started in hotbeds 
should all be in the field by the middle of 
the month. Farther north the last of May 
would be safer. Here in Southern Illinois 
the early cukes are the money-makers, and 

the growers rush them.out 


at the first opportunity. The 
v first week in May is here 
+] the usual time for setting 


out cukes, but a good many 
growers take the risk and 
ut them out the last week 
in April. Once in a while 
7 the frost gets them, but in 
the long run it pays to take 








WHY NOT PUT THIS IN WITH THE 
BEANS, AND GET WAX BEANS? 


the chance, Lima beans are more tender 
and should not go into the field till all 
danger of frost is over. . 

If cukes, melons and lima beans are to 
be planted in the field, use plenty of seed 
to insure a stand. Keepa close watch for 
striped beetles. They are likeiy to destroy 
the plants as fast as they appear above 








ground. Don’t let a crust form on the hills 
before the plants get through. 

Professor Massey recommends planting 
lima beans on edge with the eye down. 
When well established, thin to two ‘plants 
in a hill. 





On this page are advertisements of paint, roofing 
aud plan book. 
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When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. it is to your interest todo so, 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 66 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
DELIVERED FREE. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability, free te you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


©. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 












The Right Paint 
For This Spring 


You can*t afford to let your 
house stand exposed till oil drops in 
price. The way things look now, 
the buildings would be paint-hungry 
before that time comes. 

Get the cost of 100 pounds “Dutch Boy 
Painter” White Lead, 4 gallons pure linseed 
oil, 1 gallon turpentine, 1 pint turpentine 
drier—this makes 8 gallons of pure white lead 
paint. Divide by 8 for the price per gallon and 
compare this with the price of any other paint 
you'd think of using. 

You'll find that the best is the cheapest; also 
that, after all, the increase in the cost of “ Dutch 
Boy Painter’ White Lead made-to-order 
paint is trifling. 

Write for our free Helps No. ¢"', 
it answers ail paint questions. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Clevela: Francisco 


(ohn T, Lewis & Bros, Company, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 














Busy asphalt-diggers in Trinidad Lake 


Natural asphalt is the 
life of 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And natural oils are the 
life of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. They do not 
evaporate when exposed 
to sun and air like the oils 
of coal-tar and other resid- 
ual pitch roofings. This 
is why Genasco does not 
crack and leak and go to 
pieces. It stays Jastingly 
waterproof. 

Mineral or smooth sur- 
face. Fully guaranteed. 


The Kant-leak Kleet waterproois the 
seams of roofing without dauby cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks, 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. 

SAS 
ng &O\ The Barber Asphalt 


a) Paving Company 






jf Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
r, ‘aanufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 








Asphalt-saturated Wool Feit 

















At Last—A Plan Book | 


That keeps cost of new homes within the original estimates 










Lasher and Seewerh Sir Gis If so, you have learned how , 
Beis: , disastrous it is to depend on the —— er 


theoretical figures given by most architects. v Z 
This is why the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out. Ce est is7 


Doubtless you have consulted 
architects or have sent for some 
of the many Plan Books that are ee 
advertised for sale. Have you > 

a aE mm ever tried to put up a house at 
ee ‘fae-—) the price stated in these books? 








Every house illustrated in it has been actually built at the 

figures stated. _We have seen these houses go up and we have furnished all the 
material used. We know that they are practical. You will agree that they are 
attractive and up to date. Our Plan Book contains about fifty actual photographs 


and floor plans of thenewest designs in Bun 
Houses ranging in price from 


tages an 


ows, Cot- 
to $6,000. 


We want this book to be in the hands of every pros- & ' 


_ pective home builder, and 
foralimited time willsend 
it free on receipt of 10c to 
cover handling and post- 
. Send for this splen- 
did volume today. (69) 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Company 
2561 Case St., Davenport, Ia, 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


“Isn't it wonderful when you think 

How a little seed asleep 

Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 

A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed,— 

But all earth’s workmen, laboring, 

With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed.”’ 


That weed right in the hi!l is your worst 
enemy. 


Compact the soil firmly over seeds at 
planting time, and around plants when you 
set them out. Use your feet or the back 
of a hoe. 


**Rotate crops ’’—that is, don’t plant the 
same things in the same exact place year 
after year. Put cabbage where the corn 
was, and vice versa, and so on, all through 
the list. 


Plant a row or two of sweet corn everv 
fifteen days, till August, and you can enjoy 
roasting-ears the whole season. Also make 
successional sowings of peas, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, etc. 


Protect cabbage, tomato or similar plants 
against the night attacks of cutworms. A 
stiff paper fence around each stem will do 
it; but be sure that the paper does not 
touch the plant. 


When you get the blues and it looks 
as if the government were all going to 
smash, dig a lot of dandelions, wash them 
clean, and have a mess of greens. The 
world will look better to you next day. 


If you are in too much of a hurry about 
getting watermelon seeds in the ground, 
bugs or frosts will be in a hurry to destroy 
them. May 15th in the North is usually 
early enough for planting tender seeds, 
such as melons, corn, beans, cucumbers, 
squash, etc. 


Early celery plants may be set out this 
month, but the late or main-crop celery is 
not usually transplanted to the garden until 
late June or early July. Experienced . 
ers ‘‘shear off”? the tops of the plants (say 
the upper one-third) before setting ; this 
makes the plants grow stocky. 


Don’t forget to thin out the plants ina 
row where they are too thick. For full par- 
ticulars about thinning—and all other garden 
details—consult the Biggle Garden Book. 
What !—you haven’t a copy? Well, then, 
hurry a fifty-cent hint in our direction, and 
we'll mail you a copy at once. 


I plant my early tomato seed in the open 
ground, in hills, three feet apart, as soon 
as the garden is ready to plant, and I have 
ripe tomatoes as early as mostof my neigh- 
bors, who buy their plants or start them in 
boxes in the house. The slim, tender plants 
grown in boxes have an awful setback when 
put out in the open ground, and it takes 
them a long time to recover. W. W. M. 


When the festive bug invades your squash 

vines and threatens to destroy the crop, 

drive him away 

fs Q with moth balls. 

\ 1) 7a Five cents’ worth 

aot of moth balls dis- 

es AN tributed through 

if ; two hills last year 

5 disgusted the bugs 

so ‘that they van- 

ished in very short 

order, probably to seek a less odorous 

field. J have not tried this in other vines, 

but doubtless it would work equally well 
with melons or cucumbers. M. E.S. H. 


Succession-crop hints: Plant late corn 
after the lettuce and radishes are out; and 
more lettuce, corn salad or endive after the 
beans are out. Then, if you care to raise 
late crops, cabbage, cauliflower or spinach 





A POTATO BALL 





could go in where the early corn grew, and 
in this manner make the small patch earn 
its living and pay big dividends. It is well 
to remember one thing: Do not let two 
vegetables of the same botanical family 
follow eath other ; for instance, Jima beans 
should not follow green beans or peas, as 
these are all of one family and draw about 
the same elements from the soil; and all 
members of the cabbage family are likely to 
have the same insects and diseases. T. A. T. 





On this page are advertisements of fencing, lightning 
protection, rooting and paint. 
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PPP PALL LLL, 
When you write toan adver vertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read oe Fair then t notice on Jirst page. 














Farm Fence and Gates 


Send for prices 
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Department of 
Lightning 
Protection 


Conducted by M. G. Mitchell, Consult- 
ing Expert of The National Cable and 
Manufacturing Company, Niles, Michigan 


JONES: It would be a good thing if you 
read up on the subject yourself and make sure 
that your dealer has made the installation 
properly. The importance of right installation 

too strongly emphasized. Write the 








ci 

National Cable and Manufacturing Co,, Niles, 
Mich., for literature covering this subject. 
Then if any specific points are still unclear in 
your mind, write me again. 





DISPUTE: Harlan is right. Lightning 
Conductors do not draw lightning. They con- 
duct the electricity away from your building 
in to the air, so that there is no danger of a dis- 
ruptive discharge between the electricity in 
the clouds and theelectricity surrounding your 
ball wipe See answer to X. Y. Z. in issue of 


O. K: Lightning has never yet destroyed 

a building protected by the National Cable 

System, although there are many thousands of 

sock, buildings from New England to Old 
exico. 


DAIRYMAN: There isno doubt that your 
cow was killed by contact with the wire fence 
during the storm. This danger can be removed 
by grounding your fence —that is by running 
copper wires from it intothe ground at inter- 
vals of a few yards, The National Cable and 
Manufacturing Co., will be glad to send you 
full particulars of how this is done, if you will 
write them. 


SAMSON; Your query is a most interesting one, 
Will be glad to answer itatlength in a forthcoming issue, 


(Note to Readers: Mr. Mitchel! will be glad to give 
you his advice through this column on any matters 
pertaining to lightning protec ee Or answer your 
query Civect in case you so request and enclose stam mp for 

porte et dress him care of MTIONAL, CABLE 

FACTURING OO., 86 Cable St., Niles, Mich. —Editor) 





satisfied. 22 years’ test. Ornamental. Inex 
sive. Catalogue. Montross Co., Camden, -s 


134 Cents a Rod 


— For 18-In. 14 8-4e for 22-In. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4e 
, for gee 25e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
* trial. 80 rod eS Taeal Barb 
Wire $1.46 aaa iene 


vA. lay apy moneen ttle. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
are Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. ll ana 


















































A house kept well painted lasts twice 
asiong. We sell you paint at factory 
prices. Save you dealer's profit. Make 

fresh foryourorder. Mixit ars the to 
use, and pay the aoe ht. Weoffer 
two galions, 0 test, out o 
order. Dotere the the balances at our a 

nse if the two gallons are not satis- 

actory and get all your mone — 
No other paint-maker does this 


PAINT 


no other paint is good enough to stand 
the test. Send for our free paint book, 
with color card, prices, and instruc- 
tions how to paint. Don’t buy stale 
paint with no life in it. Buy fresh 
made-to-order paint from 


O. L. CHASE PAINT CO. 
| Dopt. 12, 1220-26 igs ae ie 






































No Painting— 
No Patching— 

No Fussing with leaks— 

No Skilled labor to pay for— 
No After expense— 
That’s the short story of 


GAL-VA-NITE 


ROOFING 


s It comes to youin rolls ready tolay. Each 
2 roll contains nails, jap cement, an instruo- 

tions. Nothing else required but a hammer 
Vand knife. Anyone can lay it. 


You can depend on GAL-VA-NITE, | 
It makes good in any climate. Snow, § 
ice, sleet, heavy rains, or the hot 
summer's sun have no effect on it. 


GAL-VA-RITE is made of heavy wool 
felt, triple-coated on both thee with 
pure mineral asphalt and finished K 
with a heavy ‘armor plating” of 
flaked mica. 


Buy it at your 
lumber dealer’s. 
(Look for the sign 
“Ford's Gaiva Knight.") Lf he 
hasn’t a stock of it, beg ee. 
Ask our nearest office for 
“The Inside Of An Outside Proposition.” 


THE FORD MFG. COMPANY 
St. Paul Chicago St. Louis 























































Rubber Roofing fase 


ONE-PLY ---+ Weighs 35 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 


HT PAID Sess bg behead mr 
COT PAID esate S Dakota, Wyoming. 


108 Square Feet, $1.10 roll. 
‘eighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 cor a 


THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll, 
TERMS CASH: We wm only bold quod for’ tmasoal potaRiors’ peitt. These 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Dllinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 325, East St. Louis, fits. 
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BACK TO THE FARM 
BY CHARLES L. TOMPKINS 


Back to the farm, to the dear old farm, 
He came at the close of day; 

The roses bloomed o’er the trellised porch, 
The meadows sweet with hay. 


The breeze swept softly through the trees 
As the golden sun went down; 

How fair and sweet was this calm retreat, 
So far from the restless town. 


He paused before the open door, 
His presence yet unknown, 

While there came a sigh and a mist to the eye 
Of the one returned to his own. 


He thought of the day he had gone away, 
Of the dream in his heart so light; 

The struggle for life mid the city’s strife 
And the strain of the endless fight. 

The toil and the moil, the gruesome grind, 
The ceaseless strife for bread ; 

Fond hopes denied or thrust aside, 
Till the dream of his heart had fled. 


The friendJessness and the loneliness 
That only such can know, 

Adrift and alone in a world unknown, 
The prey of worry and woe. 


Then his thoughts had turned to happier scenes, 
To the ones who had loved him well; 

From his lips there came his mother’s name 
And the tears from his eyelids fell. 


And he dreamed again, this time of home, 
While his heart grew light once more, 

And pointing the way, he stood that day 
Again at his father’s door. 


Back to the farm, the dear old farm, 
That haven of peace and rest; 

Forgotten the past in the joy at last, 
His head on his mother’s breast. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
Adornment of the Farm and the Farm 
and Village Home 


The following true story of a real garden 
is contributed by Grace King Small, one 
of our Saturday Morning Club members 
in Maine : 

“What does a girl want of a garden? 
You don’t know how to take care of one 
and wouldn’t if you did. Be full of weeds 
all summer, and that would look well star- 
ing folks square in the eye when they 
came up the road! What put that idea in 
your head, anyway?’ And then father 
stopped for breath, while I began to tell of 
the great advantages of the plan—the out- 
door life, the beautifying influence of the 
lovely plants and flowers—until father said, 
resignedly »~‘‘ Have it your own way, then. 
‘Those who know nothing fear nothing.’ 
But understand, please, that I wash my 
hands of the whole thing.’’ 

So I got my garden ; and then came the 
question of selecting the seeds and plants. 
Such days of consulting catalogues, of mak- 
ing and comparing lists, of sending orders 
and counting the time till the seeds came ! 
And then the great day when the garden 
was plowed, fenced and ready for work ! 

Having warned me that I would certainly 
fail, father seemed to take great delight in 
watching my struggles and in giving, in the 
most unsatisfactory language, whatever in- 
formation I required. Most -of our con- 
versations were like this : 

‘*Father, my book says that roses 
shouldn’t be set out till all danger from 





frost is over. When is it over?’ Father 
looks up from his book, murmurs: ‘‘ Eh? 
—what?”’ and goes on reading. I try 


again, louder. ‘‘Oh, you want to know 
when frost’s out? Varies according to the 
weather, but generally ‘long in May. Now 
don’t ask any more foolish questions. How 
do you suppose I’m going to read ?”’ 

It was a clear, bright morning, all the 
trees in white, a fresh wind blowing in from 
the sea and a robin singing in the pear tree, 
when I went out to sow and plant. Soon I 
was besieging father to tell me when the 
seeds would come up. 

** Depends on the weather and how deep 
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” 


you planted ’em,”’ was all the satisfaction I 
got. It seemed a long time, and [| rather 
think they were planted a trifle deep; but 
by and by the sweet peas showed their 
heads, then the nasturtiums, and then the 
poppies, petunias, pansies, candytuft, sweet 
alyssum and mignonette came tumbling up, 
as if to make up for lost time. And how 
everything grew, weeds included ! 

One day while I was away, father took 
his spade and went down to dig in my gar- 
den. It seems he thought the weeds were 
getting too much for me and he would 
help, on thesly. He did,—beautifully. Next 
morning when I went down to look at the 
dahlias, there weren’t any. Not even the 
roots were left. While I was examining the 
ground, father happened around the corner, 
ostensibly after a hoe, really to be thanked 
for his aid. As mildly as I could, I said: 
‘*Father, what did you do with all my 
dahlias ?”’ 

**Dahlias? What dahlias? Jdidn’t see 
any. Where were they? Oh, in that row, 
eh?’ And after scrutinizing the ground 
carefully, he remarked: ‘‘Why, I must 
have dug ’em up.’’ Then he started up 
the path to the barn, with the air of one 
who had solved a difficult problem with 
credit. 

By the middle of July these trials—and 
many others—were forgotten, for the gar- 
den was filled with bloom and beauty. All 
summer long the glory lasted ; and late in 
autumn the big yellow chrysanthemums 
were bright spots in the dull November 
weather. 

It was one of the pleasantest summers I 
ever spent, and even father finally said that 
I'd done very well for a person who didn’t 
know anything abouta garden. Rather an 
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ambiguous compliment, but father likes to 
make that kind. Anyway, I was very 
happy; and I can wish nothing better for 
you who read this, than a nice garden and 
health to enjoy it. 


FOOT NOTES 
Canna plants in kegs or deep pails filled 
with soil enriched with rotted cow manure, 
make pretty porch plants. An undergrowth 
of sweet alyssum or candytuft improves 
their appearance. 


Plant a hedge of nasturtiums on either 
side of the sweet-pea trellis. The nastur- 
tiums help retain moisture by keeping the 
sun from the roots of the peas, and hide 
the scraggy lower stems. L. W. M. 


‘* Fifty cents worth of plants and seeds 
and a few hours of work have made a cool 
and charming bower out of a plain, cheap 
porch, which had no railing around it. It 
is now the prettiest veranda on the street. 
Morning-glories and cypress vine were 
planted in a bed around the porch and 
trained on cords to the roof. The floor of 
the porch is three feet from the ground. 
Narrow boxes were placed on the edge of 
the porch, in which nasturtiums and pe- 
tunias were planted. These—seeking the 
sun—grew outward and upward through the 
vines, making a brilliant mass of bloom.”’ 


The Biggle Garden Book has an excellent 


chapter about flowers, shrubs, vines, pru- 
ning, planting, etc. It tells what to plant 
and how to care for it afterward. ou’ ll 


never regret sending 50 cents to the Farm 
JouRNAL office, and ordering a copy of 
this useful book. Every member of our 
Club should have it. 


Brookdale. PAUL PLOWSHARE. 
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How long will it last? That is the question you 
want answered when you buy roofing. Congo 
Roofing will last ten years—that is guaranteed. 


You will find a genuine Surety Bond in the center of every roll of 


Congo Roofing. 


It goes into effect after you have laid Congo on‘ 


your roof and returned the guarantee to us properly filled in ready 


for signature. 


It guarantees 2-ply and 3-ply Congo for ten years. 


Our primary motive in establishing the guarantee plan is to show 


people that we mean what we say. 
stand as a plain unvarnished fact. 
“Ten years ?—Probably they mean seven.”’ 


We want our statement to 
We don’t want people to say 
We want people to 


realize that we mean ten years and hence this positive guarantee! 


Congo is easy to lay. It comes 
in handy rolls and is simply un- 
rolled on the roof and _ nailed 
down. Nails, cement and gal- 
vanized rust-proof caps are sup- 
plied free of charge. 

Copy of the Guarantee Bond and 

a Sample of Congo and booklet 

will be sent free om request. 








CONGOLEUM 


We should like to send every reader 
of this paper a sample of Congoleum. 
It is fitted for floors and wainscoting 
in homes, stores, offices, etc. It isa 
perfect imitation of oak. Unusually 
durable. The price is very low. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia -Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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OTHER VIEWPOINTS 


Hear what the brethren have to say 


éé HERE is to be a rush into the h 
business,’ forecasts the Rura 
New-Yorker. But then the big 

combines have been in the hog business for 

so longa time that they have hogged pretty 
much everything. 


The Breeder’s Gazette holds that ‘‘no 
man can achieve his highest usefulness and 
happiness as a pessimist.’’ This is true, but 
there is some excuse for our pessimism 
when we see the other man elected to the 
office to which we believe we had a prior 
right. 


The Farmer’s Guide insists that ‘‘common 
sense carries a man farther toward success 
than do mere dollars and cents.’’ Never- 
theless, brethren, if we attempt te go very 
far on the railroad or on the highway of life 
we shall need dollars and cents, and the 
other kind of sense will count for little with 
the ticket man. 


The New England Farmer admonishes 
its readers not to forget “that George 
Washington was a farmer.’’ It is well to 
remember this, and also to bear in mind 
the fact that George did not lie, did not 
graft upon the public treasury, and never in 
the whole course of his life sought an office. 
In a good many respects he was different. 


Hoard’s Dairyman declares that ‘‘ every 
man should keep his eyes, ears and mind 
open to the truth.”” Let us add to this ed- 
vice the importance of keeping the eyes 
and mind open to the various schemes 
hatched for the purpose of swindling farm- 
ers. To knowa lie and a cheat when we 
see them is quite as important as knowing 
the truth. 


Take this from the National Stockman 
and Farmer: ‘“‘ Better trust the judgment 
of some solid farmer than the brilliance of 
a word- -painter as to the future of agricul- 
ture.”’ But just now the solid farmer is too 
— weaning the calf and plowing the 

field to say a word about the future of 
anything, though his very industry proves 
that he has faith. 


The Nor’-West Farmer sagely observes 
that ‘‘the best thing about weeds is that they 
serve to remind farmers that wherever they 
grow, something else would grow better.”’ 
Sometimes, brother, they also serve to re- 
mind the farmer of where he got his grass- 
seed, and also admonish him not to buy at 
that store again. Indeed, the whole field 
of agriculture is full of reminders. 


Here is an uplifting note from Wallaces’ 
Farmer: ‘‘ The world is a better world to 
live in than ever before ; and we believe it 
will be a still better worldin time to come.”’ 
That has the right ring. It shows that 
Brother Wallace is in nowise cast down by 
fears of potato-bugs, San Jose scale or the 
extra session of Congress. Now let us all 
join in an effort to push this good old world 
from better into best. 


The Twentieth Century Farmer holds 
that the highly exceptional yield in animal 
or crop production is not of any . special 
value to the farmer. There is something 
in that statement. What the average man 
wants to know is how to avail himself of 
average conditions so as to get the most out 
of them. He is not looking for perpetual 
motion, gold-plated corn, nor 1,000 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. 


The Kansas Farmer admonishes the hus- 
bandman to work the manure-spreader, the 
fanning-mill and the seed tester to their full 
capacity. Since the farmer has but two 
hands will it be necessary for him to work 
the fanning-mill with his foot? And, any- 
how, why are so many of the editorial 
brethren so constantly reminding the farmer 
of his work? Why not vary the-advice by 
suggesting that he go fishing tg 


The American Cultivator commenti 
the fact that the new postal rate from ng- 
land to China is ninety-seven and one-third 





cents for eleven pounds, while in this coun- 


try it still costs $1.76 to send eleven pounds 
to the next town by mail, truly observes 
that “‘ those other nations do not yet enjoy 
the blessing of an express monopoly.”’ Also 
those other countries do not enjoy a Con- 
gress owned by an express monopoly ; and 
that is worth thinking about, because it can 
be remedied. 


‘Mothers, are we visiting the schools?” 
pertinently asks the Editor of The Farm- 
er’s Wife. How that question carries us 
back to the little red schoolhouse, and how 
it recalls the mingled feelings of pride and 
embarrassment we experienced when father 
and mother visited the school. And what 
memories of school days it brings up,—the 
noisy room with its restless pupils, the din- 
ner basket with its two cuts of pie, dough- 
nuts and a hard-boiled egg, the shell of 
which we always broke by crackin bs 
against the forehead ! Those were the 
days that ever happened. 





On this page are advertisements of fencing, lightning 
rods and ro ae vey 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
@o so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








LAWN FENCE 
Man wood. 1 pags go Gateloene os 
ae ate baleen, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box G. Winchester, Ind. 





STAR FENCES 
COSTS NOTHING 


to find out about our fences. 
Guaranteed 


ance Lak. and con- 
a wilte t like ot elsewhere. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 203 pdiaiiahek Doobeieendon, 















LIGHTNING ROD 
8!4¢ PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
Don’t do a thing about peat Light 


ning R until you get 
have ot ce oetae z° my berg poome A 
direct yon with full instruc- 
ons forinstalling. Easy to put up. 
Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight ayant 
System guaranteed satisfactory or 
oes back. Just write mee postal por. 
Guido Srnich make every ting plain 
og whic es 
© yk SCOTT, Presiaent 


Gre 5,4; S38, 





NO PAINT NT éver Needed 


on | this 3 Roofing) 


The need of paint or gravel on a roofing is posi- 
tive proof of its weakness—positive proof that the 
materials in the roofing would dry out, rot, rust, 
decay or otherwise deteriorate without such pro- 

tection—positive proof that the roofing itself can’t last long 


unless protected with a mineral. 


Instead of a perishable animal or vegetable material only 
temporarily protected with a thin layer of mineral, such as paint, 
slag or gravel, J-M Asbestos Roofing is one solid mass of miner- 
als. Nota particle of perishable material in it. 
J-M Asbestos Roofing consists of layer-on-layer of pure Asbestos Felt 
securely cemented together with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbes- 
tos is a rock, or stone, and of course stone needs no paint to make it last. ‘ 
And the Asphalt Cement between these stone-layers is the same mineral 


that has withstood the severe duties of street 


wtor for forty years. 


So J-M Asbestos Roofing is an al/-mineral roofing. 


J-M ASBESTOS| 


ROOFING 


-is the only ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of 


paint or other protection. 


Its first cost is its only cost. 


Other ready roofings are a continual trouble and expense—for the paint 
and gravel wash and blow off and have to be renewed every few years. 

Because of its mineral or stone construction, J-M Asbestos Roofing 
is also rust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proof. And fire that will melt iron 


won’t burn this roofing. 


If not at your dealer’s, our nearest Branch will supply-you with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing—also apply it, if desired. 


. Get This Curiosity FREE 


We want pos te see the Custous, ming pot wa ang S Fg dew the Somes | soft, 
practicall struct: ch we make J 
be 4 . ad y of oth er Asbestos products. We know it will con- 


Curtains, Stove Mats, and hundreds of oth 


liable, 


Roofing, eatre 


vince you better than anything we can say that a roofing made of this indestructible 


stone must also be practically e 


Simply send a postal to our nearest Branch and say “Send samples of Crude Asbestos 


and your handsomely illustrated Book 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Eicon AS HEGTOS 
LONDON 


LOS ANGELES 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., ne 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Vancouver, B. C, 
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WATER POR THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
BY D. D. HILL 


EAR EDITOR: I want to call the 

attention of some of Our Folks to a 

matter that most of them think too 
commonplace even to inquire about—the 
water in district schools. It may be other- 
wise in other states, but in New York there 
is no law regarding the supplying of water 
to or in district schools. The children must 
go to school; they must sit there from 
9 A. M. till noon, eat a dry lunch, sit in 
school againfrom 1 P. M. till 4 P. M., with- 
out water, unless they have a teacher gen- 
erous enough to allow them to carry the 
water they may require from some near-by 
farm. Ina case I have in mind the teacher 
claimed that she was not paid to see that 
the children had water, and they could not 
go after it during school hours, and they 
did not get to school early enough to go 
before. The trustee was very indifferent, 
saying: ‘‘I suppose they have water up 
there when they want it’’; but he did not 
take the trouble to investigate. Upon in- 
quiring at Albany it was learned there was 
no law regarding water in the district 
school. I suppose a child is to learn to 
read, write and to figure fractions, with his 
throat as dry as cotton, and in a state that 
calls itself the “‘ Empire State.” 

Wealso found the children going around 
on tiptoe. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
they were required by the teacher to do so 
in the schoolroom. We promptly called 
a halt on the tiptoe step, thereby causing 
quite a stir in school circles, even after the 
injurious strain was pointed out to the 
teacher, who should have known. 

It may be all right in the eye of the law 
to compel children “to sit in dry, dusty 
schoolrooms and walk on their toes to 
avoid noise, and do all other things -neces- 
sary to obtain an education; but for the 
children’s sake give them ali the fresh, 
clean water they wanttodrink. Mew York. 





DIGGING BETTER THAN SOARING 


There is more to be got by digging down 

into the earth, or working upon its surface, 
than there can be had by por gs Br into 
the boundless skies by the aid of dirigible 
balloons or zroplanes. 
e There are no precious mines to explore 
in all the vast expanse of air, nor is there 
any invitation to profitable industry. The 
flyer is upon a flying island, cut off from hu- 
manity, with no haven but the earth from 
which he so lately and so exultantly de- 
parted. 

There is no level in the trackless skies 
where man with man may. meet, where we 
can help one another or be helped. There 
can be no brotherly love where there are 
no public highways with dwellings, where 
there is no chance to meet and grasp the 
friendly hand or even to give and to receive 
the passing word. GEORGE BIRDSEYVE. 
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DEPTH OF TILE DRAINS 
BY W. MILTON KELLY 


In putting in tile drains we should con- 
sider the type of soil to be drained, as well 
as the fall of the dand, before we decide 
upon the size of tile and the depth they are 
to be placed. Ona coarse soil, where the 
object is to remove soil water from around 
the roots of the plants, the tile should be 
laid three or four feet deep; but on clay 
soils, my judgment is that the tile should 
be laid as shallow as is consistent with the 
climate of the locality and the fall of the 
land,—say two and one-half or three feet. 

On a clay soil it takeselonger before the 
tile drains, after ye Pd placed in the soil, 
can take care of water, because the 





water-courses require more time to form ; 





disposal 
earth’. method. 
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hence, we shall secure better immediate 


results if the tile are placed rather shallow 
in such soil. It requires a number of years 
for tile drains to become fully efficient in 
clay soils, and few of us can afford to wait 
years for results. 

On one of my farms the tile drains were 
installed twenty years ago, and are doing 
better work to-day than they did the first 
ten years after they were laid. They were 
put in three or four feet deep on a stiff clay 
soil, and for the first few years they gave 
very poor service. 


ie 


MAY 
I am the laughing one, tresses in the breeze, 
Feet on the orchard paths, racing my heart! 
Laugh with me, love with me, children of the 
seas, 
Sons of the harvest fields, slaves of the mart. 
Life’s at its morning, the world is at its dawn ; 
Old things are young again, touched by my 
hand, 
For I am the glad one, running on and on, 
Blooms from my careless lap floating o’er 
the land. 


I am the kindly one weaving magic wiles 
Round about the heart-strings frayed by 
their grief ; 
Love for them, fear for them, sweetens all my 
smiles, 
Giving, at least in part, May-time’s relief. 
White hairs I softly smooth and grave-paths I 
green ,— 
Depths of the tenderness under my mirth ; 
For I am the pure one, born of God’s demesne, 
Tendered a wondrous trust—the soul of the 


earth ! S. A. WaITE. 
DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN THE 
COUNTRY 
BY DR. F. M. BOGAN 


A Simple But Scientific Method That Costs 
Practically Nothing to Install 


Recent writers on sanitary progress have 
noted the great difference existing between 
the sanitary conditions in the country as 
contrasted with the cities. In the latter, 
official supervision extends to the provision 
of a pure water supply, the disposal of 
sewage, supervision of milk and the food 
supply in general, and the isolation and 
control of contagious diseases. In the coun- 
try, practically nothing has been done along 
this line, and yet there is a most intimate 
health connection between the two; so 
much so that a recent writer has said that 
the health of the city is dependent upon that 
of the country, because the country is the 
source of all the food consumed in the city. 

Of all the questions most intimately con- 
nected with the health of the community, 
whether rural or urban, that of securing a 
pure water supply is by far the most im- 
portant ; and in order to secure this purity 
of the water, proper disposal of the sew- 
age must take place. The rich are offend- 
ers as well as the poor. A most elaborate 
sewage system may empty into and pollute 
a small stream which is the water supply 
for a near-by community. It should be 
emphasized that disposal of sewage should 
not mean merely getting it away from the 
immediate vicinity of our own habitation, 
but to dispose of it in such a way that it 
will not be a nuisance to any one. 

Many people who build country houses 


or cottages, costing comparatively small 


sums, give little thought to the proper dis- 
al of sewage. It isa problem which 

is usually disposed of by saying that the 
primitive outhouse was good enough for 
randfather, and it ought to be good enough 

orus. It is a well-known fact that many 
epidemics of typhoid fever are due to satu- 
ration of the soil with sewage containing 
the typhoid bacillus, and the subsequent 
pollution of the ground water. It is pro- 
posed in this paper to describe a safe, 
simple and inexpensive method of sewage 
i ia the country. It is the “dry 


The outhouse should: be provided with 
a6 
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a raised cement floor, on which a galva- 
nized iron bucket about eighteen inches 
in diameter rests. The top of the bucket 
necessarily should be within an inch or 
two of the seat. Ready means of access 
to the bucket is provided by a hinged flap 
or door in the rear of the outhouse. A thin 
covering of dry earth is sprinkled over the 
excreta every time the closet is used, and 
this destroys all offensive odors and causes 
rapid disintegration of the faeces. The earth 
must be dry, powdered and free from lu : 
The best earth is loamy surface soils, dry 
clay or brick earth. Chalk gravel and sand 
are inferior. Sifted coal ashes may be used 
but are poor in deodorizing properties. In 
Europe charcoal is much used. the amount 
of earth to be used each time is about five 
times that of the dejecta. The earth may 
be kept in a box on the floor of the out- 
house. It is estimated that about two cubic 
feet of earth per month are required. 

The bucket should be emptied not less 
than twice weekly and as far away from 
the house as possible. The contents should 
have only a slight covering of earth after 
being emptied. It will be found that at the 
end of two or three weeks, there is no 
trace of the dejecta remaining. Disinfectants 
must not be used in the pail,'ds they cause 
the death or inhibit the action of the bac- 
terial ferments in the soil. It is because of 
the absence of the nitrifying bacteria in 
chalk and sand, that these earths are inef- 
ficient in the earth closets, while the earths 
that do contain the bacteria, cause a disin- 
tegration, oxidation and nitrification of the 
organic matter. 





BIOGRAPHY OF A MICROBE 
BY E. J. BUTTERFIELD, M. D. 

Mr. T. B. Bacillus, a germ of royal dis- 
tinction, descended from the ancient house 
of Plague, better known as the Consump- 
tion family, was born in the year 1905. He 


first saw the light on a bright morning in 


September, when he was ejected from his 
cozy bed among his fellows in the delicate 
lining of the lung of a hotel waiter. 

From lung to sidewalk and then to the 
fuzzy surface of a peach in a fruit vender’s 
window, was his first move in this big, 
broad universe. From this point he was 
soon transferred to the lips of a rosy- 
cheeked schoolgirl who ate the luscious 
fruit as she passed on her way to school. 

After bleaching out the rosy tint of the 
young maiden’s cheeks, this lusty invader 
forsook his fair host and took up his abode 
in the respiratory tract of her father. Here 
his lethal work was quickly accomplished. 
In a short time the feeble gait, hectic flush 
of the cheek, and hollow cough, told only 
too plainly that his presence was no longer 
necessary. . 

On a railway coach that was whjrling his 
emaciated host westward, the wily microbe 
again changed his haunts. This time the 
transfer was made via the upholstered car- 
seat to the silky hair of a diminutive canine, 
thence to the lips of his mistress, and from 
there to the mouth of her little nephew. 
Aiter a brief but fatal time, he left this 
youthful host and was carried on a piece of 
apple to the lips of a younger sister, where 
a: field rich and receptive awaited him. 
From sister to another brother and finally 
to the mother, were the successive moves 
of this energetic organizer, each time leav- 
ing in his wake misery, suffering and death. 

In January, 1909, Mr. Bacillus came to 
his inglorious end. . His Jast host, careful 
lest this fiendish invader should escape and 
seek a new field, carefully guarded every 
avenue of retreat. In a final dash for 
liberty he became entangled within the in- 
tricate labyrinth of a piece of cotton in a 
sanitary spit-cup, and ere he could effect 
his release he was cast into the flames. 

Although having reached but the tender 
age of four years, this deadly germ had 
accomplished much. To his credit were 
seven deaths, and through his offspring he 
had inoculated twenty-eight other people, 
of whom’ fourteen will die; Truly’ bis 
works were mighty ! 
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The Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine 


PUMPS TO BEAT THE BAND! 


Don’t worry along with the windmills that creak and groan and wheeze, 

And loaf on the job over half the time—waiting for a breeze. 

Get the pumping wonder — The Farm Pump Engine— it’s right there 
with the power ; 

It pumps to the tune of 400 to 1,500 gallons per hour. 


It’s got the windmill ‘‘ beat a mile.’’ It’s a circus to see it hustle. 
Fits any pump and makes it hump—no need to use your muscle. 
Lifts half a ton at every stroke—31 to 35 per minute. 

Runs in hottest sun or in cold and sleet if tank has gasoline in it. 


A turn of the fly wheel starts it ; in a jiffy it fills the trough. 
Water, water, water, till you’re ready to shut it off. 

Water for all the live stock, until they fill their hides ; 

Water for house and garden, and sprinkling the lawn besides. 


Water for washing windows, buggies and automobiles ; 

Water for fire protection—a need every home-owner feels. 
The engine never stops to rest, nor kicks for higher pay; 
It’s right on the job and aching for work all the time—night or day. | 


Summer is almost here, and it isn’t any fun 

Pumping water for thirsty stock under a blazing sun. 

Just when the days are hottest the wind forgets to blow, 

And what good is a windmill, if there is nothing to make it GO ! 


Take a lesson from last summer, when farmers throughout the land, 
Because of lazy windmills, were forced to pump by hand. 

For weary weeks, ‘ge remember, when Old Sol was doing his worst, 
Farmers worked like demons to keep stock from dying with thirst. 
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They pumped till every garment was wringing wet with swedt ; 

They pumped till they nearly broke their backs—their hands are 
calloused yet. 

It doesn’t pay to work that way when this engine, tried and true, 

For less than a cent an hour will do the work for you. 


On thousands of farms it is making good. It’s running in every State, 
Its popularity is growing at a most remarkable rate. 

This little engine, while pumping, runs several light machines; 
Works for the wife, the boys and girls—just think what all this means! 


It runs the cream separator, the washing machine and wringer ; 

For turning the grindstone or fanning mill it’s a regular ‘“hum-dinger.’’ 
Just slip the belt on the pulley and things begin to hum ; 

Does three or four stunts all at once—that’s certainly ‘‘going some !’* 


Get busy with a pencil! The Coupon brings, on the jump, 

A book about the engine that fits to any pump. 

It tells the facts you ought to know, backed up with proofs galore. 
Get in the ‘‘band wagon,’’ boys—thzre’s always room for more ! 


Get Ready for Hot Weather! 
Write Quick for Free Book ; 


Summer will be upon you before you realize it. Don’t 
put off the solution of the pumping problem unti! the last 
minute. Last summer we were literally bombarded with 
letters and telegrams from farmers, stockmen and dairy- 
men,begging us to rush Farm Pump Engines. The 
demand will be ten times greater this summer, 
Even with our greatly increased factory ca- 
pacity, there may not be enough to go ’round. 

The thing to do isto clip that Coupon 


quick and get the Catalog 
S @@ 










and name of nearest dealer 
who has the engine on 
exhibition. 


ACT NOW! 
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FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 
5 Fisk Street, Madison, Wis. 


| t Please send me your Engine Catalogs as 
MWH® indicated below. 
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HOW TO DRESS 


Fiints for Home Dressmakers 


HE popularity of straight band trim- 
mings, insertions and bordered mate- 
rials, makes the full skirt a necessity, 

so we see many of the cottons, thin silks 
and woolens plaited or shirred into the 
waistband. Of course, these skirts are not 
so wide as they were several years ago, 
three yards of bordered silk or embroid- 
ered flouncing are considered sufficient for 
a skirt for a woman of average size. If she 
is larger, she will need her skirt a trifle 
wider, and it had better be plaited, either 
in narrow plaits, or shaped to fit the hips 
by means of pin tucks. i 

Wash dresses are either very elaborate 
or very simple, and always have the waist 
and skirt joined. Many of the thin white 
dresses are made entirely of trimming ; 
that is, strips of lace, embroidery and 
tucked muslin are so fashioned as to make 
the entire gown, or the deep flouncing is 
used, either in pure white or with a touch 
of color. To the uninitiated, these fussy 
gowns may seem impossible, but their 
wearers bave found that they do not muss 
so easily, and keep clean so much longer 
than the simple muslin dress, that they are 
really very practical. Even though they are 
harder to ‘‘do up”’ than the plain dresses, 
the fact that they will not require launder- 
ing so frequently is a compensation. 

Heavier dresses of linen are braided or 
embroidered and sometimes trimmed with 
cluny or hand crocheted lace. Beautiful 
effects are obtained by using the corona- 
tion braid, its irregularity making the work 
very interesting. The rage for beads has 
brought out new designs for stamping, so 
instead of outline and solid effects, we 
have a series of dots, making very pretty 
effects. These dots are covered with beads 
when the work is done on silk, etc., but on 
the wash materials, they are worked in 
French knots, with mercerized thread. The 
work is quickly done and is very effective. 
All white, white on colors, colors and black 
and on white are the combinations used. 

Jet, metal and porcelain beads are used, 
as well as those of glass. They are sold 
in most fancy workshops, all department 
stores, and there are in large cities sho 
devoted to the sale of beads alone. While 
in many a household there is a piece of 
trimming, or a string of beads, which would 
make a charming garniture for a dress. 

Gingham, madras, chambray and similar 
dresses are mostly self-trimmed. Plaids and 
checks are prettily trimmed with bias bands, 
which may be piped with white or a color. 
Striped goods are very effectively trimmed 
with straight 
bands, al- 
though bias 
ones are also 
often used. 
Many nar- 
row stripes 
are being 
made up 
crosswise. 
In this case 
i me} a skirt with 

FIG. I an applied 

flounce is 

used, in order to get the length. Yokes 

and undersleeves are usually of white, in 

all-over embroideries, tuckings, etc. While 

a great many shirtwaists are made and 

sold, the one-piece wash dress- will have 
first choice. 

There is little that is new in separate 
waists. Linen and madras are made up 
in plain tailored styles, just as heretofore. 
The plain linen collar and tie are not worn 
so much. In place of them, the lace stock is 
worn ; this is preferably of Irish crocheted 
lace. A stock of this kind is expensive to 
buy, but very satisfactory to wear, as it can 
be washed out and dried over night, needs 
no ironing, and any one can get along com- 
fortably withtwo. They come at various 
prices, but do not fit all necks. Women 
who need a low collar, find_it best to buy 
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the net foundations, selecting a size and 
shape that suits, then covering this with 
crocheted edging, which can be bought in 
any width, at any price. All these collars 
must be basted to the foundation in order 
to set well, and need not be removed for 
laundering. One can buy as many inches 
of the Irish lace as one wants, and then 
adjust it to the collar foundation. 

The blouses made of thinner materials 
are frequently made collarless, with half or 
three-quarter length sleeves, and are de- 
lightful for hot weather and afternoon wear, 
but are decidedly out of place for business, 
traveling and street wear. The round neck 
is usually trying to wear. The slightly 
pointed or V neck, the shallow square, the 
oval (U shaped), or a tiny point in front, 
called heart shape, are all more becoming. 
A girl whose throat is scraggly or dark, or 
not well shaped or rounded, would be wiser 
to avoid the collarless blouse, even though 
it is the style, for not only does it accentu- 
ate her bad points, but detracts from her 
good points and causes comment. 

A charming gift for a girl graduate is the 
little powder bag shown in illustration 
Fig. I. It is made of a piece of linen 
about eight inches in diameter, embroid- 








FIG. II 


ered in blue, with scalloped edges, and eye- 
lets through which is run the ribbon. I[n- 
side this is placed the powder holder, 
which consists of three pieces of chamois 
skin about four inches in diameter, with 
scalloped edges. Two of these are stitched 
together about half an inch from the edge, 
with some nice talcum powder placed be- 
tween. The upper layer of chamois has 
a few holes punched in it; at one side is 
stitched the third layer of skin, which forms 
the lid, or cover. 

Flowers will not be so profusely used 
this season as heretofore. Hats are really 
very simple, many of the rough-and-ready 
straws in mixed colors have only a quill 
and a bow of velvet or ribbon. Feathers 
seem more popular than flowers, but are 
only suitable on dress hats. The helmet 
shape or rownd crowns of moderate height, 
with rolling brim, are sensible models. 
Some larger hats are seen, but the prevail- 
ing modes are small. For children, varia- 
tions of the mushroom shape are used, and 
very simply trimmed. It is a great mis- 
take to load down a child’s hat with trim- 
ming. If flowers are used at all, they 
should be used sparingly, and be as fine 
and dainty as your purse can afford. 
Daisies, and other field flowers, tiny pink 
rosebuds and forget-me-nots are the only 
flowers periainnible for children. 

Hand decorated towels are extremely 
popular, and we show two pretty styles in 
7 size. Any housewife would be 

appy to receive sucha gift, and they are 
especially popular for bridal ‘‘ showers.”’ 
Fig. II shows an insertion of crocheted 
lace set in above the hem. The upper hem 
is done in napery stitch, therefore irons 
flatter. Hemstitching may be added and 
the initials done either in French embroid- 
ery over the letter forms which are so con- 
venient, or in the newer cross-stitch, which 
is, of course, only a revival of a style 
which has come back into favor. A very 
handsome crocheted insertion is done in 
a geometrical pattern, with the _ initials 
crocheted in the center. These may 
copied from any book of’letters intended 
for cross-stitch. Of course such a border 
would be more troublesome than a simple 
insertion, but any one who enjoyscrocheting 
may not object to doing it. The towel in Fig. 
IIT is done in darned work on the threads 
88 
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left by drawing out the woof. The stitch is 
similar to that used in Hardanger work, and 
may be readily understood by examining 
the picture, which shows the stitch in proc- 
ess of making. The illustration shows the 
simplest style of this stitch, of which there 
are many variations. Begin the work by 
buttonholing the first bar. This ends at the 
center, when one is ready to take up the 
next group of threads and proceed with 
the darning stitch. The pointed pattern 
known as dog-tooth is beautiful done in 
this stitch, and one-half may be of white, 
the other in a color. Use mercerized 
crochet cotton for the work and a tapestry 
needle without a point. Russia crash, in 
its natural shade, worked with linen carpet 
thread was used for a table runner, and the 
result was a durable piece of work that was 
beautiful and artistic. 

Some sensible mothers are making their 
children’s rompers of the old-time crinkled 
seersucker, which is now‘known under 
various names, which do not change its 
character at all. Garments made of it do 
not require ironing, whiich is an advantage 
not to be ignored. Choose narrow stripes 
and becoming colors. The present favor 
which violet and lavender shades enjoy is 
very agreeable to the eye, but it must be 
remembered that these shades are only 
suitable for misses’ and grown-ups, and not 
at all for children. 

Surely there never was a time when short 
lengths, remnants and left-overs could be 
used to such advantage. Almost any faded 
or old-fashioned silk may be veiled with 
some transparent material, and these may 
be had for trom twenty-five cents a yard up 
to whatever you are willing to pay. Asilk 
skirt may have a velvet hem, or a plain silk 
may eke out a fancy one in the same way. 
The narrow skirts require so little material, 
while the yokes and undersleeves help out 
wonderfully in making a waist. Trimming 
is put on straight or bias, across or up and 
down, so can be made to cover any piecing 
or other de- 
ficiency. 
With the f§ 
wonderfular- 
rav of trim- 
mings, any 
purse or taste 
may be suit- fe ee 
ed and any FIG. Ill 
color match- | , 
ed. Indeed, it is the very harvest time for 
those who ‘‘ make over.”’ 

Any one who uses tan stockings has been 
annoyed at the way they fade. To over- 
come this, procure a package of prepared 
dye for cotton goods in brown, and follow 
directions for its use. Bottle the dye, then 
on wash day, instead of bluing in the last 
rinse water, put some of this dye in a pail 
and dip your stockings in it. You can 
dilute it if you wish, a weak solution of it 
should be used for tan linens, chambray, 
ginghams, cheviots, etc. The results are 
very Satisfactory. 

The waist line for spring fashions is either 
normal, or may be raised an inch or two, as 
taste prefers. 

A worn: top of a finger, or thumb, may 
be mended by laying a tiny patch under- 
neath and sewing the glove very neatly 
down to it. Holes may be mended in the 
same way as our grandmothers did, by but- 
tonholing around the edge’ and going 
around and around buttonholing into the 
last row and narrowing the circle until the 
hole was filled up. This makes a very neat 
mend if nicely done. 

In these days of illustrated fashion cata- 
logues, and of shopping by mail, there is 
no excuse for any one, however isolated, to 
dress so ‘‘queer’’.as to excite ridicule and 
remark. Few women are born without some 
idea of taste in dress, and any mail-order 
catalogue will give suggestions that an in- 
telligent person can adopt or modify to 
suit her needs. Ready-made clothing is 
usually inexpensive, and. one good model 
would answer for a pattern to fashion 
others by. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 








Things can not always go your way. 
Learn to accept in silenee the minor ag- 
gravations, cultivate: the gift of taciturnity 
and consume your own: smoke with an 
extra draft of hard work, so that those 
about you may not be annoyed with the 
dust and soot of your complaints. OsLER. 





“* Hopeful words send forth, and you will 

comfort find. 

Earnest work pursue, ’twili give you peace 
of mind. 

Active strive to be, you’ ll then have strength 
each day. 

Lowing thoughts express, and joy will. come 
to. stay. 

Thoughtful acts perform, and you'll turn 
wrong to right. 

Helpful hands stretch out, they make life’s 
burdens light.’’ 


ooo -——-—— 








Take each hour as it arrives, and.-as it 
departs erase its failures from your mem- 
ory. But register its successes, remem- 
bering always that the latter are more 
frequently. unseen than seen. 





Why should we wait for the ‘‘ gifted’’ 
alone to direct us? Simple voices often bring 
helpful messages. 


—_—-__—_-_-2+ ee ———_-—— 


PREVENTION AND CURE 
BY JEANNE GILLESPIE PENNINGTON 


HE old adage that ‘‘ an ounce of pre- 

vention is worth a pound of cure”’ 

must be considerably amplified to meet 
present-day conditions. For if, when life 
was simpler, and fewer complications as- 
sailed the individual or obstructed his 
course, one single ounce of the lubricant 
** prevention’’ was as valuable as a whole 
sixteen ounces of ‘‘cure,’’ it would seem that 
to-day, in the general tangle of conditions, 
that self-same ounce would be worth many 
hundred pounds of cure. In staying out of 
trouble is safety, but in getting out is un- 
told uncertainty and some danger! Take, 
for example, the hasty, incomsiderate or 
unwise word spoken on the impulse of the 
moment ; caught up on the rapidly turning 
wheel of general news, whether of state, 
country or world. Before the extenuating 
or explanatory clause may be added, whole 
nations have received impressions that may 
never be entirely effaced. 

We frequently read a quiet, semi-satirical 
public letter of self-condolence, from some 
prominent man. whose views have been 
modeled on a chance phrase which may in 
an unguarded moment have passed his lips, 
but which in nowise represented either his 
philosophy or his life. These few sponta- 
neous and unconsidered words have, how- 
ever, suggested to some industrious and 
enterprising listener or reporter, the. clew 
to a whole system of thought which imme- 
diately formulated itself in his active brain ; 
and this, clustered about the genuine nucleus 
of the incidental or accidental phrase, gives 
to. it a semblance of truth or verity, and 
presents to the waiting world a view of the 

reat man’s mind and thought as astonish- 
ing to himself as it is reprehensible, foolish 
or remarkably wise, to those agape for 
information regarding the human beings 
upon whom the limelight of public curiosity 
for that moment unfortunately falls. 

Having really voiced the harmless words 
upon which this fabulous superstructure is 
built, he, the victim, can not deny the “soft 
impeachment’”’; and his only resource is to 
develop, if he has not already acquired it, 
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enough patience and strength to wait until 
the years and his real character may coun- 
teract or eliminate in or from the ‘minds of 
the outside world, the huge injustice occa- 
sioned by his lack of the insignificant and 
very small ‘‘ ounce of prevention:’’ 

For if in country, state, village or home 
there:is one virtue more. than another nec- 
essary to the general. well-being of the 
whole, it is the ability to close one’s lips 
and keep them shut,—before hasty, angry 
or careless words, provoked by surround- 
ing or unexpected circumstances, spring 
out and take their places in the world, to 
be henceforth reckoned with and humili- 
atingly recognized as having had their un- 
pleasant origin: in our own personal lack of 
discretion and self-control. 

None’ of us are addicted to unwise, un- 
generous or unkind actions ; thought inter- 
poses and we usually reconsider before we 
have committed ourselves irrevocably. But 
words—is there one among us who has not 
cringed and reddened sometimes when, in 
quiet contemplation, a rash and utterly un- 
warranted speech came trippingly and with 
the most arrant:and insolent nonchalance 
into his memory and called up all the 
humiliating pictures it had formerly brought 
in its train? Perhaps by now the mischief 
is all lived down; the hurts healed; the 
friendships imperiled by the swift travel 
(so strangely associated with unfortunate 
occurrences!) mended—and: life has _ re- 
suméd its normal, so far as that incident, 
at least, is concerned. But to recall it is 
always a sorrow for us for the friends we 
wounded ; and a shame for ourselves that 
we had‘forgotten the guard each earnest, 
conscientious human being is bound to put 
upon his lips. 

Heartaches and griefs innumerable wait 
upon careless and unsympathetic words. 
Possibly the speaker may not at the time 
realize the significance of what he has said; 
but if it has touched and hurt the weak or 
vital place in another’s life or armor, and 
later this sorry fact’: becomes known to him, 
pain deep and lasting to himself, if he has 
a heart and a conscience, niust result. 

The older, more sensitive, morei desirous 
of right and justice he becomes, the deeper 
the sword thrust of memory when the old 
unhappy picture presents itself. 

And the worst of it all is, that no process 
of cure, or no amount of cure, can obliterate 
the scars of suffering caused by intemper- 
ate speech or action. We may atone so far 
as possible ; indeed, most of us long to do 
so—iry with all our strength to do so—but 
by far the best way is to prevent the mis- 
take. This prevention is altogether possi- 
ble. A wobd quake for us is that ascribed 
+o the famous. Bowery of New York: ‘‘It 
is easier to stay out than to get out.’’ If we 
adopt this for its common sense, rather 
than its elegance, and then. practise the 
gentle art of silence, of never interfering 
with things which, however interesting to 
ourselves, in reality belong to other lives, 
and in which we are not invited by Mother 
Nature to participate nor advise,—we shall 
be making for the general peace and wel- 
fare of mankind. 

There lurks in the depths of human souls 
a strange sense of responsibility in regard 
to the duties of others, and especially of 
those nearest and dearest. It is a difficult 
task to persuade ourselves (or to be: per- 
suaded ) that we have not some astonishingly 
good suggestions to offer, when we witness 

roblems being worked out by our col- 
eagues or colaborers. That there are 
plenty of incomplete puzzles in our own 
lists does not seem to occur to us, until 
with more or less civility or pertinence this 
fact may be recalled for our respectful 
consideration by our would-be proteges. 

That we have invited .this small mortifi- 
cation is not at all a pleasant thing to re- 
call; and, particularly so, if we find. our 
overzealous effort has been duly discussed 
in the family or friendly circle in which it 
occurred. Sometimes, however, these minor 
things are sufficiently salutary to prevent 
our going more deeply into the bog of mis- 
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take from which it might take years of 
time and tons of ‘‘cure’’ to-extricate our- 
selves. 

The wisdom, though, which recognizes 
that ‘‘ ounce of prevention’’ as one of. the 
best, most essential items in the luggage of 
every-day travel, does not come to us, as 
a rule, suddenly or with perfection. 

It is one of the lessons learned often. after 
sorrow and irretrievable loss; but it is a 
lesson we may all learn, and in time to 
avoid future disaster brought about by our 
precipitance or undue haste. 

In this, as with many of the best things 
we gather during the pilgrimage we all in- 
voluntarily share, we must gain ‘‘ steadily, 
day by day, as the plant grows—first. the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear. Nota sudden and startling devel- 
opment, but a constant, patient progress.” 





THE WHIPPOORWILL 
BY EVERETT MAXWELL 
In springtime nights of chill and damp 
When mists hang like a pall, 
And ere the glowworm lights her lamp, 
Then sweetly comes that call— 
““Whippoorwill! ” ‘‘ Whippoorwill! ’’ 
Yet sweeter seems that plaintive cry 
When Luna’s glowing flood, 
Descending thro’ the purple sky, 
Is bathing field and wood. 


When redbuds thickly splash their blood 
Along the winding stream, 
And dogwood’s snow hangs in the wood 
As wondrous as a dream,— 
When spring hath touched with magic 
power 
The fields and forests all, 
Transformed the copse to greenest bower, 
Then sweetly comes that call— 
*“ Whippoorwill!’ “‘ Whippoorwill! ”’ 


O bird beloved! thy notes entrance 
The soul that heareth thee. 
Thou callest where the fairies dance 
Beneath some greenwood tree. 
And lovers fond who linger long 
Deep in some woodland hall, 
Rejoice to hear thy fitful song, 
That. sweetly plaintive call— 
** Whippoorwill!” “‘ Whippoorwill !’’ 
Thro’ fragrant woods and still 
It sweetly floats along, 
O’er valley green and hill, 
By moonbeam-haunted rill, 
A weird and plaintive song, 
The song of whippoorwill. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

To hear the rush of little, stumbling feet, 

To know when day’s long, busy toil is done 
That some one waits with welcome kind and 

sweet— 
Life has no more to. comfort any one. 
ARTHUR. W. PEACH. 

Stop, look, listen, when the impulse comes 
to condenin, centure or even criticise. Stop 
—-to be sure you are right. Look—at the 
temperament, environment and training of 
the offender ; see if there are not excuses or 
extenuating circumstances at least. Listen 
—to the tender sympathetic voice at the 
bottom of every human heart, pleading for 
the divinity of the individual, and for the 
recognition of the God in each man, in- 
stead of the beast. Gradually, by realizing 
this, we shall be transformed from harsh, 
censorious creatures, into loving, tolerant, 
kindly ones. 


What a lot we can accomplish between 
whiles! One has a half-hour to wait at a 
railway station, and sighs to think of the 
monotony. ‘Time will pass quickly if she 
selects some picture postals and sends one 
to this and that long-neglected friend. At 
home we sit idle waiting for the kettle to 
boil. If the work basket be handy, we can 
mend a pair of gloves or sew on a button. 
We can wash out some handkerchiefs, or 
collars, or make a little sauce as a relish 
for tea. At twilight we often sit with folded 
hands and vacant minds. We might take 
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up a volume of poems and commit one 
verse to memory. There are a hundred 
little things we might do between whiles to 
add to our comfort and happiness. 


Over the mantel in your dining-room 
write this motto: ‘‘ Let never unkind word 
be spoken here.’’ Urge the family to ad- 
here strictly to the precept. Kindly con- 
verse and cheerful faces at the daily board 
mean more than good digestion; they guar- 
antee to the family a delightful reunion, 
whose gentle words will help brighten the 
hours between. There is nothing more 
fatal to the happiness of the family than 
the practise of indulging in harsh criticism 
while at table. ‘‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.’”’ 


Much is being said about the public drink- 
ing-cup, and the half has never been told ; 
but there are many other ways in which 
mothers endanger their children’s health. 
Within a few days I have witnessed the fol- 
lowing instances: The pretty, well-dressed 
mother of a winning little girl allowed her 
child to accept candy from a stranger in a 
railway station. The man was not especially 
neat in appearance, and evidently carried 
the candy loose in his pocket; but the 
mother merely smiled as the little one 
grasped the sweets. A mother and child 
were walking just in front of me, when the 
child espied a piece of candy at the edge 
of the walk ; the lady’s only remonstrance 
was, “‘ Let mother brush it off,’’ after which 
she handed it back and calmly watched her 
child devour it. Another mother purchased 
a pear from a street vender, and gave it to 
her small son who, after a few bites, drop- 
ped it on the floor of the hotel lobby; 
recovering it, he continued to devour it 
with evident relish and his mother’s sanc- 
tion. A mother who had evidently had a 
long journey, came to the hotel lavatory 
with her weary, dust-stained baby; the 
small face and hands were washed with the 
soap and wiped with the towel found there, 
and when the public powder puff had been 
applied to the warm little neck, they went 
on their way, rejoicing. These mothers all 
looked neat and intelligent. They simply 
** didn’t think.’’ Perhaps there will be no 
bad results from any of these instances, 
but if there are, it will be needless suffer- 
ing. Any of the mothers could have pur- 
chased a bit of fresh candy or fruit if it 
was needed, and a tiny bag would have 
held all the toilet articles used at the public 
lavatory. S..5: 5 


HOMELY WRINKLES 
** Now odors sweet of new-mown hay, 
And af crab-apple blooms in May; 
Of shining furrows freshly tilled, 
And of pink clover honey filled /”’ 


A housewife should never insult a tramp 
by offering him a chop as a hand-out. 





Have a pair of sleeves to slip on over 
pe dress sleeves when you are doing 
ousework. Saves the dress. 


Keep a blackboard eraser for polishing 
the stove. It’s a great improvement on a 
piece of cloth. MARGARET NorTON. 


After wiping the dust off the window 
blinds, open them at right angles to the 
house during a rain and let it wash them 
for you. 


Fasten two handles of strong tape ‘to 
either end or side of a mattress, and it may 
: be turned and 
Bons saving wos sr © woe, lifted with much 
n twat Wrurty insist; greater ease than 
at is Prinreo Beiw, formerly. E. W. 
0-MAN- MusT- Know A stiff paint- 
brush or muci- 
lage- brush will 
be found hand 
to clean a sewing machine with. It will 
reach parts that cloths can not, E. K. 


Do not tack down oileloth or linoleum 
when it is-first spread ‘over. the floor. » Let 
it be walked on for several weeks or: until 
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it has settled into place and the ridges are 
evened down. 


Keep all the envelopes that come to you 
unsealed. When canning time comes, cut 
off the flaps with the mucilage on, and use 
for labels on fruit jars. 


All stoves that are to be put away for the 
summer, must be cleaned inside and out, 
and rubbed with linseed-oil. If convenient 
wrap newspapers about them. 


Don’t put new paper on over old. Scrape 
the old all off. That makes a good job of 
it. Then the new paper will give you a 
room as sweet as it ever was. 


How many women, buying a yard of rib- 
bon, know that they are measuring the 
length of the arm of King Henry I, of Eng- 
land, who established that standard in 1120 ? 


Use the garden hose for rinsing blankets 
and rugs on the line. Blankets dry with- 
out wrinkles. Rugs should first be scrub- 
bed with ammonia and water. Use a brush 
for that work ; then rinse. M. S. 


‘*If a woman nags and worries her hus- 
band, give her a tew young turkeys to 
raise,’’ says the Atchison Globe. ‘‘No 
woman can nag her husband and raise 
young turkeys at the same time.’’ 





HOW TO DQ THINGS 
When days are happiest we never know 
How deep the love of friend, how kind our 
foe; 
But when upon us falls affliction’s hour, 
We see true friendship and love's cheering 
power. ARTHUR W. PEACH. 


If John hasn’t renewed for FARM Jour- 
NAL, nudge him once more. 


Left-over asparagus makes an excellent 
salad with a dressing of oil, salt, pepper 
and a few drops of vinegar rubbed together. 


Buttermilk will take yellow stains out of 
white goods. Let them soak in it quite a 
while, then wash it all out and see how fine 
the goods will look. 


When buying carpet for stairs, get an ex- 
tra yard ; andturn in at both ends. When 
it begins to wear, it can be moved either up 
or down to equalize the wear. 


if you get short of maple syrup, but 
have plenty of maple sugar, put some of 
the sugar in a kettle, add water enough to 
cover it, and melt it up. Makes nice syrup. 


As we grow older, to be able to recall 
a mean action and a rude or unkind word 
unspoken, is to find a sunny, warm spot in 
pameee an Otherwise cold chamber of the 

eart. 


When doing the week’s washing, put all 
the collars, handkerchiefs, etc., when ready 
to boil, into a white cheese-cloth bag. 
None will be left in the boiler, and they 
can readily be removed. M. N. 


Black lawns, percales and dimities will 
not run or fade if spirits of turpentine, in 
the proportion of one tablespoonful to each 
pailful, is used, rinsing after the dress is 
washed. The same is true of black petti- 
coats. Mm. Ast. 


Corn-cobs are fine kindlers, cheap and 
convenient. . Pour a little kerosene into an 
old pail, fill it full of cobs, so that the ends 
are just covered with oil. When you build 
your fire they will burn persistently, having 
absorbed part of the oil. But keep the pail 
from the fire. E. WALLACE. 


Gooseberries canned while green make 
an acceptable sauce with meats in winter. 
Cook slowly in an uncovered kettle until 
they are clear and the juice is thick. You 
do not want them too sweet for a sauce, so 
one-half or three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit will be enough. 


A good way to secure furs from moths 
or dampness during the summer: After 
shaking and airing them well, put them in 
clean tin cans a paste a strong strip of 
paper around the bottom of each Tid. The 
contents of the can may bé written on this. 
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Furs can then be kept in any part of the 
house with safety, and will come out in the 
same condition they were in when packed 
ne and with no unpleasant odor of moth 
balls. 


If you want your dish of ‘‘ greens’’ to be 
extra good, parboil them as usual, then 

ut them in a colander to drain. Ina hot 
rying pan put a lump of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Blend this mixture 
and allow it to brown nicely. Add the 
greens, and chop fine, seasoning to taste. K. 


Her husband looked over the list of 
flower seeds she had given him to buy for 
her. ‘‘ You want these flowers to bloom 
this summer, don’t you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Yes, 
of course.’’ ‘‘ Well, these you have put 
down here don’t bloom till the second sum- 
mer.’’ ‘‘QOh, that’s all right ; I made the 
list from last year’s catalogue.’’ 


When wanting to make a _ chicken 
especially nice, boil an old one very tender, 
pick the meat from the bones, put the 
bones on in a little water and boil again. 
Crumb half or more of a loaf of bread, mix 
with the shredded meat, season with salt, 
pepper and sage, moisten with the broth, 
adding sweet milk if necessary, and bake 
nearly an hour. Let it cool and you have 
a pan of meat fit for farmers. 

Ohio. Mrs. G. 


Scraped beef is a wholesome food for 
an invalid. It is best made from tender 
beefsteak, broiled for a few minutes over a 
bright clear fire; but rare roast beef or 
mutton chop may be used. Scrape with 
the edge of a spoon until the space scra 
has no meat on the surface, but only white 
fiber. Trim this off with a sharp knife, ex- 
posing a fresh surface. Season and spread 
the scrapings on thin slices of bread and 
butter, or make into little cakes and brown 
slightly. + 


** All day she hurried to get through, 
The same as lots of women do. 
Sometimes at night her husband said: 
‘Ma, aren’t you going to come to bed?’ 
And then she’d kind of give a hitch, 
And pause half way between a stitch, 
And sort of sigh and say that she 
Was ready as she’d ever be, she reckoned. 
And so the years went one by one, 
And somehow she was never done; 
And when an angel said, as how, 
‘Mrs. Smith, it’s time you rested now.’ 
She sort of raised her eyes to look 
A second, as a stitch she took: 
‘ All right ; I’m coming now,’ says she; 
‘I’m ready as I’ll ever be, I reckon.’ ” 


A very simple carryall for traveling is 
made of heavy khaki, or brown denim, 
eighty-four inches long and seventy four 
inches wide. At one end of the length 
make a four-inch hem to hold four strong 

buttonholes, and at 


bi bf the other end a three- 
inch hem for four- 


metal trouser-but- 
7 tons. Bind the two 
side edges with 


brown. skirt-braid, 
and five inches from 
each side edge stitch 
a casing of braid 
through which run a 
strong brown cord finished at ends with 
thick tassels. The tassels fill up any open 
space at the ends when pack Make a 
patch pocket of the material with two 
laits for extension, as in a shoe bag, anda 
ap which buttons over. Bind pocket with 
braid and stitch strongly to the outside of 
the carryall, five inches below the button- 
hole hem. Draw up the ends and button 
over. This useful article will hold a great 
deal and prove invaluable. Carry it in a 
shawl-strap. 




















THE OUTSIDE 


I want to send you a discovery I have 
made of a good way to toast bread over an 
oil-stove or any flame. Put on a “‘ spider,” 
or your frying-pan, and when it is hot 
toast the bread in it. I like my bread 
well toasted and not merely scorched on 
the outside, as I have had it done for me 
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before | found this way to do it. I believe 
in passing on all the good or easy ways we 
find to do our work. ~ Here’s another hint : 
I have found out that round tins are the 
best to use in oil-stove ovens, as there are 
no corners to burn food in. J. M. CooLey. 


NUTS AND RAISINS 
Springtime, seed time, and hope is beaming 





bright / 
Soft wind, warm sun, and bird songs in 
the air; 
Fields green, sweet scent, and bloom on every 
hand: 
Orchards pelting passers-by with petals fra- 
grant, fair. 


At a plowing match a scientific farmer 
fastened a compass in front of his plow- 
handles and beat all of the experienced 
farmers in plowing a straight furrow. 


Farmer (at the grindstone) : ‘“Well, why 
don’t you turn?”’ City nephew: ‘‘ You 
don’t fool me again! Whenever I turn, 
you go and bear down with the axe.” 


Zinnias make an effective flower bed for 
a far corner of the lawn. They are strong 
growing and brilliant in colors, but not fine 
nor odorous enough to place near the house. 


A toothpick dipped in olive-oil and run 
around and under the nails, and a very lit- 
tle of the oil rubbed into the skin of the 
fingers, keeps the juice of fruit and vege- 
tables from staining. MM. AF. 


that give their wearers so neat an appear- 
ance, can be kept smooth and fresh, if each 
time they are taken off they are dampened 
very slightly and then rolled tightly around 
a jar and pinned in place. 


As hard a cold as we ever saw was one 


time when a young man took off his under- | 


wear and put on a linen coat in April. Tell 
John not to be in a hurry. After a while 
his underclothes will begin to stick to him. 
Till then, let him do the sticking. 


Now that the rush of housecleaning is | 


over, pull the sewing-machine out on the 
piazza where you can hear the songsters 
while you work. The mending basket may 
£0 out, also, for much of the work in it is 
quickly done on the machine. K. M. G. 


Every family should keep on hand, for 
emergency calls, two or three rolls of ban- 
dages of different widths. These are best 
made of old sheets, and are most easily 
rolled by stretching the strips on a lon 
table. The rolling is then smooth sm 
rapid. . These rolls should be kept where 
each member of the family can find them 
without a moment’s delay. 


What you are going to miss most when 
you move to town after spending the greater 
per of your life on the farm, is the neigh- 

rs. You may possibly get many comforts, 
find many pleasures, but you will never, 
never, be able to make up for the dear old 
neighbors. You’re going to be lonesome, 
take my word for it; and there will never 
be any friends like the old ones. E. W. 


Epitor Farm JouRNAL: In the March 
JOURNAL you make Mr. Cahoon, under the 
title ‘‘ Spare the Birds,”’ say 
that the dealer pays twenty- 
five and thirty cents per 
ounce for the plumes of the 
white heron. No doubt 
MISS DUCK IS VERY FASHIONABLE, 

AND MAYBE QUITE A FLIRT ;— 


FOR NOW 8HE'S INSTITUTED THE 
FAR-FAMED “‘WADDLE" SEIRT! 





this was a misprint, as the price reaches 

$40 an ounce for ‘extra fine aigrettes. 

oe noe’ Be the slaughter of these birds in 

States is well nigh throttled, 

aed ag al good taste thinks of wear- 
ing the white heron’s signal of maternity. 
Illinois. M. H. Farmer, M. D. 


_ When it is too stormy, or you have not 
time to take yourself and the children for a 
walk, get some exercise this way: -Put 
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wraps on the children and yourself, then 
open every window and door. Let the 
children play indoors or on the porch ; and 
do your own work briskly. You will get 
nearly as much benefit as from a walk, the 
house will be well aired, and you will enjoy 
sitting in a freshly- -aired room when your 
work is done. 


Proper way to go upstairs : ‘‘ At the foot 
of the stairs I noticed that you lifted your 
skirt lightly with one hand. You did not 
touch the banister, but kept to the middle 
of the stairs, your body perfectly erect, 
your neck touching the back of your col- 
lar, your chest leading. Your weight came 
on the ball of the foot. Never once did 
you touch your heel to the stair, stepping 
quickly and lightly from step to step. Your 
going up the stairs was all done with the 
muscles of the leg; that’s the secret of the 
whole thing,—simply hold the hips still and 
let the leg muscles do the work.”’ 





On this page are advertisements of recipes, canning 
outfits, apple butter, sprinkler, appliances, ribbons, 
posta ent, ranges and talking machine. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the FF air Play n notice on t first t page. 











omE CANNING OUTFITS. The handsomiest line in America. 
For catalog write Tharp Hardware & Mig. Co., Elkias, N. C. 





OR SALE — About 800 Valuable Recipes, suitable for all 
wer’? for ue. small sum of 50 ets., delivered. iad i prone 
. L, FRENCH, 134 No. Main 8t., Brockton 





| Pillow Vemts 20:,2Pei:. Cieans, in tates, culivens Pitews. 
The pretty little lace and linen collars | ubber gloves, ages, reducing 


ments. Send for prices. 


Sanitary Ventilator, Bax 166, East Orang, M1 
Pennsylvania Apple Butter Sse per ak Apple ely 


2 rt 50c. 1. Cash with ord F. 
quart, Palle eset bere. HOOK BEOS., Belleville, Fa. 


Let Me Help_You 
Make More Money 
Out of Your Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Don’t let ydur surplus fruits, 
etc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the farm. 


A Stahl Canner Will Do It 




















Over 100,000 in use eve needed 
te make a complete canning factory on farm. 
My Canners Book d: bes Canners, and tells 
how to It’s free for the ask- 


F. S. STAHL, Box 300-M Quincy, Ill. 
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TAPE 
Always Has This 


















Protect Buyers 
Against Substitution 


When you see the tag, you know 


famous —— 
that et Long Hooks 
and Eyes, securely fastened 
to the best tape. 
De Long Hook and Eye Tape 
is made in white and black, three sizes —1, 2, 3. 
Send toc. for sample, enough for a waist, 


oe Oe nee Os: 
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Agents make $3 to $5aday. Write 
m for free sample offer and large 
gh 500 articles. RICHARDSON 
MFG. + Dept. 8, BATH, WN. Y. 


AN AID FOR THE “SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 


€DEAF® lutely FREE of expense or risk. 


Address, K. G., TIEMANN & CO., 
107 Park Row, New York. 
* FAIR PLAY,"* FIRST PAGE THIS JOURNAL, 
RIBBONS—Buy From First Hands 


BX 











From the mill to you direct delivered at 
your post-office or door by mail. 

To introduce our goods, we will send you 5 
yards best quality, all silk. heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35% inches wide, 
for 50 cents ; 2% yards of satin taffcta, 444 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in, either Black, 
White, Pink, Blae, Scarlet, Cardinal, Navy, 
Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for Samples, circular and prices. 


Dept. H, 42 Broadway, New York City 





The Bonsilk Co., 

















THE BEST LIGHT 


rtable, pure white, steady, 
Ane Brig! peter than “Soorctelen oe or 
tylene. ty: vate power. No 
instantly. Cos 
~~ 200 styles. rar 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted, Wri 
for catalog. on 


“BEST LIG 
257 E. Sth 8t., Canton, Ohio 


dirt nor odor. 
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AGENTS $30 A WEEK 


Selling our ranteed hosiery for me 
women and children. A fast seller an 


repeater. Four pair gu to 
ast four months without ibies in in heels 
or toes. rm goods replaced 








free. 

Teeer sold oe ‘ete in two da es 
$12.60. Biggest snap ever © 

Agents. You can’t help but make bis 

money—no experience, nee ed. be 

teach you everyth 

terms of free ou -Y ata do. 


THE THOMAS MFG. CO. 
1949 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohic 


Direct fromF. ostaarr yo oe eet Freight tor so8s4 
} Youcan — a Gold Coin oan from us — | 
bee ae eae | 
e ; 
cole delivery insured, | 
polished and all ready | 
to set up. 
“Satisfaction or your 
money back any time 
within 1 year”’ 
is our written 





—Ilustrates 

all our Stoves. 
Gives Price 
and tells 








only knew what 
splendid music the 
Victor brings into 
your home, you 
wouldn’t be without 


one fora single day. 


There is a Victor dealer right in 
your neighborhood who will gladly 
play any Victor music you want to 
hear, and if you want to buy he 


will arrange terms to suit. Write 
us today for his name and address 
and we'll also send you complete catalo 
of the Victor we to $100), Victor-Victro! 
($75 to $250), and Victor Records. 
Victor Talking Machine ~ 


5th capeeriabipenanigar 
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THE GRANDMA OF TO-DAY 
BY RENICE RADCLIFFE 

With placid brow and smile serene, 
Wearing a homespun gown ; 

Kerchief folded ’cross her breast, 
Careless of fashion’s frown. 

Spotless cap with hemstitched frills, 
Above hair white as snow; 

In an easy chair she knitted all day— 
Our grandma of long ago. 

But dear old grandma was laid to rest 
Where the bygone shadows stray, 

And a different being has taken her place— 
The grandma of to-day. 


We love to picture these dear old ladies 
of the past, but—the grandma of to-day is 
a hustler—the woman of the hour. Having 
brought up a family of sturdy youngsters 
to manhood and womanhood, she is pre- 
pared, by actual experience, to occupy a 
position of vantage. Anxious days and 
nights may have lined her face and silvered 
her hair, but thereby she has acquired the 
courage to look the enemy in the face with- 
out quailing, whether he comes in the guise 
of sickness, or trouble, or death. 

Does baby have croup in the middle of 
the night? Why, just rush for grandma ; 
she will know what to do for him. Does 
Tommy fall and break an arm? Mama goes 
all to pieces until grandma arrives upon the 
scene with her reassuring smile, and'assists 
the doctor, while every one else flies out of 
the room. Does one of the family go 
astray? Who—who in all the wide world— 
can understand matters as well as grand- 
ma? From her broader point of view, she 
goes over the whole case. Hopeless? Oh, 
no; not to her far-seeing vision that can 
discern the silver lining to the darkest cloud. 

And thus the real grandma lives her full 
life, until, perhaps at the very last stage of 
her journey, she may rest a little while be- 
fore leaving us. 


———_—_—_>eo——_—___———- 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE 
Parents are the sturdy oaks that bear the 





tiny twigs ; and it is up to them which way | 
to incline these twigs, straight or crooked. | 
A baby is an easily molded bit of clay; so | 


give him a little pat here and there,—such 
as cleanliness, regular hours for food and 
sleep. Let him cry for pain, not perversity. 
It is your fault if it is a pin or the colic. 
Remember that the child in his infancy is 
very much like-a monkey, imitating what 
he sees hisebetters do ; so do right yourself 
if you expect the child to do right. Ex- 
ample is far better than precept. If papa 
swears, so will Tommy. If mama scolds 
all the time, little Mary will be a scold. 


—eor 


P. T. NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL 


Dear EpirTor : Please let Peter Tumble- 
down alone and give us your opinion of the 
man who, in order to keep things ‘‘ fixed 
up’’ and to prevent anything going to waste, 
makes the lives of his wife and children 
miserable. 

The writer knows a man who is held in 
high esteem by his neighbors, as a model 
farmer. He is a hard-working man—never 
spends a minute on any pleasure, and 
therefore never sees any sense in hitching 
up his horses to take his family out for a 
visit or a drive. In his opinion there is 
never anything of sufficient importance to 
quit work for ; and, as there is always work 
to do, consequently no going is done. 

He never has time nor inclination to take 
his wife to her church ; and I know that be- 
fore their marriage neither roads nor weather 
were ever too bad for him to drive the same 
distance to take her—and she was not then 
dependent on his escort. Now she has no 
one else to take her, so she stays at home 
or walks to a near-by church of a different 
denomination. 

He is a chronic grumbler ; he quarrels at 
every little thing. If he sees a bean-pole 
broken, he commences ; and it would not 
look well in print to tell you what abuse he 








heaps on his children before he stops. Yet 
he will cheerfully lend or gre a neighbor 
hundreds of poles and think nothing of it. 

He never corrects his children for any- 
thing wrong they do—he leaves that for his 
wife to do, and can trace every offense 
either to the inherited blood from her and 
her family, or to the training she gives them. 

Considering all these i think his 
wife inwardly envies Mrs. P. T. with half 
enough to eat, but a husband who is kind, 
big hearted and generous, even if thought- 
less at times. She would rather have a 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest te 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
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Buy in New York 
We Pay the Freight 


Buy in New 
York of the 
oldest Mail 
Order House 
in America 
and save 
25 to 40 
per cent. on 
everything 
you use, eat 
or wear. 
Our Mammoth 
Catalogue con- 
taining 75,000 re- 
liable articles for 
the Home, Farm and 
Shop, sent free on request. Write te-day. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO. 
Oldest Mail Order House in America. Est. 1816. 
22 Barclay Street, New York City. 


















5 Fine POST CARDS 2c 


Send : 2c. stamp‘and reseive & very 
choicest ld bossed Oards to introduce 
post card offer. Capital Oard Oo., Dept. 88, Topeka, Kan. 


KODAK WORK DONE FREE, tin.in227-2cc 
we do, we ap She a kodak film and make a print for 


you free of .. Mail us a film and let us show you 
that it is cheaper for us to do your work than to waste 
material trying to do it 


yourself. We de it right. Ws P. Swartz, York, 
DAISY FLY KILLER tuistatt 


Neat, clean, ornamen- 












«*te conven: cheap. 
Lasts all season. 


Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass” lamp-chim- 
neys bring the right 
balance of draft to 
the flame, and let 
the light shine with- 
out hindrance. 

Common chim- 
neys give a dull 
light. They hinder 
the light because the proportions 
are wrong and the glass is misty- 








Beg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Get my Index and you will know just what 
lamp-chimney to get. I make one for every 
style and size of burner. Address, 


MacBeTH 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 
CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 








‘“‘cast sheep’s 
CLOTHES, 
wool. ‘This 


most wear out of them. 


is true all through. 


ness and refinement of “ clubdom.”’ 


of the coat. 


A bookful of Spring and Summer Fashions is yours 
for a simple postcard request. Just address 


Dept. B, 
STROUSE & BROS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





OU’LL never have to 
eyes ”’ 
at “HIGH-ART” 
for they’re all 
lends /ife and 
springiness to the fabrics. The 
tailor can put the most style 
into them and you will get the 


ft) IGH-ART ”’ Clothes breathe 

the rollicking spirit of youth. 
The patterns are so cheery that you 
won’t weary of them. The tailoring 
The styles are 
head and shoulders ahead of the uncon- 
ventional. You will ike them, because 
they are unlike others. They have poise 
without pose and they radiate the rich- 


Apply for ““HIGH-ART ”’ Clothes 
at your dealer’s and make sure that you 
are supplied with the genuine by look- 
ing for the /abelin the breast-pocket 
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happy home with smiling, free children who 
can love their father, thana big bank ac- 
count and acres and acres of well-tilled 
lands and all other belongings of the model 
farm. A READER AND THINKER. 





A COUNTRY GIRL 


She dwells in the quiet hills, 
Who have blessed her with their peace, 
And taught her the secret of their calm 
Where human strivings cease. 


The journeying winds have kissed her lips 
To the hue of a red rose heart, 

And tinted her cheeks. like a rosebud rare, 
The height of Nature’s art. 


She came to me with the gentle grace 
Of the rose that bends to the breeze, 
And her step was that of a fairy maid’s 

Who trips ’neath fairy trees. 


The hills have asked that I love her e’er 
The winds and the rose make plea, 
And I pledge my life shall be lived for her, 
For she is the girl for me! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


—_——_—_———__#+o— 


FROM THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES: As believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, we 
feel ourselves called to advocate His rule at 
this important juncture in the affairs of our 
Nation. Our governmental action, while 
growing nearer Christian standards, is not 
yet wholly.in accord with the life and spirit 
of Christ. We are convinced that nowhere 
is it farther from Him than in the increasing 
armaments, and immense expenditures 
therefor which now obtain. 

We especially deplore at the present hour 
the proposal to fortify the Panama Canal. 
This action will at once place that costly 
and invaluable work among possessions 
debatable by force of arms, a mark and a 
prize to be sought by violence as soon as 
opportunity occurs. 

Just at this time, when many economies 
of government are being instituted, we can 
but profoundly regret the vast expense 
which must be added, in order to construct, 
equip and maintain new fortifications on the 
Isthmus, and finally to man them by a 
large increase of the army, with all its added 
expenditure of public funds. And this is 
proposed when already the unparalleled 
proportion of two-thirds of the income of 
our government is being devoted to war- 
like purposes, past and present. We be- 
lieve this use of money is neither just to the 
people, whose it is, nor right.in the sight of 
God, whose stewards we all should be. 

An example of disinterested service to 
humanity was given by the United States in 
organizing an independent government in 
Cuba instead of annexing the Island. We 
do not approve the war measures by which 
control of Cuba was obtained, but being in 
control, we feel that our government labored 
generously for the best welfare of the people 
of that Island. 

We urge that this policy be continued by 
similar disinterested service to mankind in 
Panama by opening the Canal to the peace- 
ful commerce of the world. Our motives 
will assuredly be subject to suspicion, as 
not being disinterested, if we fortify the 
Zone of the Canal. 

To disarm all suspicion of self-interest, 
and secure the future from abuse of power, 
let us refrain from fortifying the Canal, and 
secure its neutrality by international treaty 
only, much as was done with the Suez 
Canal, 

Moreover ‘‘ under the Hague Convention 
the Nations are now under bonds not to 
bombard unfortified coast towns, ports,” 
etc., but if we fortify the terminals of the 
Canal, it at once becomes exposed to at- 
tack, indeed invites attack. 

In a word we feel convinced that the 
modern method of attaining that which we 
profess, the honorable andrighteous method, 


as well as the most economical, is firmly to 
establish the neutrality of the Panama Canal 
by treaty among the Powers. 

We earnestly request that you will use 
your efforts to make the action of our peo- 
ple through their government more nearly 
in accord with the teachings of Christ. 

Signed by direction of the Representative 
Meeting. GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 
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EASY STREET 


The man who is on ‘‘easy street’’ has 
usually had a hard time getting there. 
Some things look easy because hard work 
has shown us the way to do them easily. 

‘*Easy come, easy go”’ is almost always 
equivalent to saying that we have not 
learned to appreciate the things that come 
without hard toil. ‘“Three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves’’ simply means 
that the value of inherited wealth isn’t half 
so much appreciated as the competence 
that is won the sweat of the brow. 

Living off one’s money sounds pretty 
good, but time grows irksome to the man 
who does not toil. Rather the fatigue that 
comes from toil than the weariness that 
comes from killing time. 

The man on ‘‘easy street’’ must keep 
up appearances, which means that ‘‘ easy 
street’’ often leads to the poorhouse. 

To have nothing to do is a fool’s para- 
dise ; a little residence within its precincts 
leads one to yearn for the activity of the 
hay-field or the strenuous life of the wood 
chopper. Even cutting coupons from gov- 
ernment bonds would get tiresome if one 
had nothing else to do. 

A man with a million counts his wealth 
mostly in ciphers. Ciphers count if one 
only has something substantial to place 
before them. 





On this page are advertisements of will forms, tie 
holder, post cards, collars, fish bait, agents and shirt. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest todo so. 


$1 Make Your Own Will $1 


fawvers fees unnecessary. Our ‘“‘ Will-Forms,”’ legal 
in any State, with copyrig ted “* Instruction Book,” $1. 
SAFETY WILL FORH ep 1217 N. 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 POST CARDS sway 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest cards you ever saw if you 
will mention this paper and send 4c. to pay postage and mailing 
end say that you will show them to 6 of your friends. 

D21, New Ideas Card Co., 283 8. 5th St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


Well - Dressed 


Fellows 


are wearing Challenge 
Waterproof Collars be- 
cause they save collar 
trouble and save laun- 
= bills, and you can’t 
tell them from linen— 


























style and fit are cor- 
rect, too. We guaran- 
tee every collar to give 
satisfaction, 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 9 CUFFS 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Collars, 2ic.; Cuffe, We. ; 
or mailed by us direct. Our new “‘Slip-Easzy’’ finish makes 
tie adjustment easy. Write for our latest style book. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. C, 


Established 1883. 725-727 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
St. Louis Detroit Toronto 











Do want money for school, vacation, 
clothes, church work, or the 101 other 
ni ? We can help you; you need not 
invest a cent. A } 
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ite for Booklets and our Special 

Offer of one box to help introduce it. 

Walton Supply Co., Dept.¢ 8st. Louis, Mo 
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ood clean money by selling Wescott Graphite 
etal Dairy Ware to parents and neighbors. 
Sanitary, Handsome and _ Indestructible. pecial 
pad habe first two peste nena in — town or on 
single R.F.D. Route applying will receive, free, 
Hand Painted Pan. I donot ask for stamps or coin. 


cko.'y wescorr, 298 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You can save 3 to 5 cents per 
pound by getting RICE direct 
from us and saving the profit 
of the middlemen. We ship 
you 100 pounds of Fancy 
Honduras Table Rice, 
packed in double bags, for 


$5.50, Freight Prepaid to 
: your nearest Railway 


cept for Rocky Moun- 
nterritory,and 

then $1 will have to be 
added to above price on account of higher freight 
rate. Don't put this matter off. Order it today. 


UNITED RICE COMPANY, Houston, Texas 
ae —_ 
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Get 


Clem =lole).4 Free 





T'S full of 

teur or p ge to 
get greater pleasure and profit i 
camera. Portraits of 52 leading Am 
photographers. Reproductions of photo- 
graphs that have brought $10 to $500 each. Many 
illussrations and sample pages from and detailed 
information about 


The Complete Self-Instructing 


L--. ary of Practical Photography 


the greatest and only complete system of photo- 
graphic training. Enables you to do more and 
better work, cuts out wasce of material. The 
training covers every branch of photography 
and actually more than pays for Send 
| postal for book and special) offer. 

AMERICAN PHOTO-TEXT BOOK CO., 

$21 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
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Pictures Less Cost 


It’s So Simple 


and so easy to adjust your 
tie with this new 


OXFORD 
Necktie 
Holder 




















The Tie does not 
go around the nc. k 


, 
HE wearer ties his scarf upon the 
Holder and shapes the knot to 
suit his own taste. It is then 
always neat and natty and is put on and 
taken off in a jiffy. Simply attach the 
Holder to the collar button and the trick 
is done. No pulling and tugging. 


It saves the tie and the collar, 
your time and your temper 
Try one. Gold plated. Printed instructions 
for tying the tie with each Holder. At your 
Haberdasher’s or sent on receipt of price, 

%e—coin or stamps. 
Mfg. Co., 








The Oxford Novelty 
Sole Manufacturers Tieattached to 
P. O. Box 483 Owen Sound Holder. It fite 
Detroit, Mich. Canada in the collar 
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GUARANTEED | 


WORK S&S 


The Regular 50c. President Shirt has pleased 


over 2 MILLION wearers—that’s why we are now mak- 





ing the Extra Special President at $1, an even more remarka- 
ble value. Both shirts represent REAL shirt economy and 
satisfaction, 


Made in a variety of fast color patterns of strong, 
wear-resisting materials and backed by our GUARANTEE. 
Your dealer can supply you; if peng us - pareged your 
collar size with price in stamps for sample shirt and book of new 
IDENT SHIRT COMP 


112 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


patterns. ° 
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SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY 
The purple hills smile on the sleeping plain, 
Through whispering reeds the drowsy river 
dreams, 
Across its silver face the merry beams 
Of golden sunlight play, as if they fain 
Would wake it from its sleep, but allin vain; 
For far and wide the busy life that teems 
In other days is hushed, the sunshine gleams 
On silent fields stilled from man's toil for 
gain. 
The Sabbath morn lays over all its peace, 
The church bells answer each across the miles 
With intonations soft and clear and sweet, 
Deep, vibrant tongues that speak of toil’s 
surcease ; 
With sunkissed faces each white spire smiles 
Its gay good morn to speed the echoes fleet. 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


WHAT THEY SAY 
I am taking your paper, and consider it 
the best paper Iever saw. I have paid for 
it until 1913, and if it holds up to the present 


standard, I will continue to take it for life. 
Tacoma, Wash. A. C. ANDERSON. 


You are publishing a wonderful paper 
and every number is a practical book on 
agriculture. I read it every month with 
great interest, and it is an inspiration and 
help to me in my work. 

Hinois. EUGENE J. HALL. 


I have fifty acres of fruit land in British 
Columbia and I get more information from 
your JOURNAL than any other farm paper, so 
you see I can not afford to lose any of the 
numbers, 

Winnipeg, Man. JOHN M. GEORGE 


AN INFLUENCE FOR GOOD 
BY CASSIUS M. HALL 

DEAR FARM JOURNAL: Iam not avery 
old subscriber to your paper, not evena 
farmer, but I enjoy it very much, and am 
writing this to say that the article in the 
February number by Charles S. Conwell 
expresses my sentiments exactly, particu- 
larly in regard to Peter Tumbledown. 

There is an influence for good in P. T. 
When I am inclined to let something go, 
that brain monitor says, ‘‘ Peter Tumble- 
down.’’ That puts me in mind of a story 
that was in my reading-book when I went 
to school: ‘‘A farmer who had become 
quite prosperous, went one day toa lawyer 
for his advice. ‘On what do you want my 
advice? asked the lawyer. ‘ Nothing in 
particular,’ replied the farmer ; ‘just your 
advice as a man of education.’ The lawyer 
smiled, thought for a while, hardly know- 
ing what to do with such a peculiar case, for 
he did not wish to offend the man ; then an 
idea came to him, and he wrote a few 
words on a sheet of paper, en- 
closed it in an envelope and 
passed it to the farmer, who hap- 
pily paid him his fee and, with his 
wife, started for home. They were 
both a little disappointed on look- 
ing at the advice to find, ‘ Never 
put off until to-morrow what can 
be done to-day.’ 

On arriving home late in the 
afternoon he found hay in the field 
ready to go into the barn, but as 
it was late he thought he would 
let it go until to-morrow. As he 
was unhitching his horse, the law- 


OCHARLIE CARROT: “I DON’T CARROT ALL 
FOR ANY PAPER EXCEPT FARM JOURNAL! ”’ 





yer’s advice occurred to him, and he called 
to his wife, ‘I am going to get in that hay ; 
it shan’t be said that I paid $5 for a lawyer’s 
advice and then did not heed it.’ So the hay 
was gotten in. When awakened in the night 


FARM JOURNAL 


by the patter of raindrops on the roof, he 
thought that the lawyer knew his business.’’ 
So the FARM JOURNAL gives much good 
advice if its readers will only follow its 
suggestions. Every month Jacob Biggle’s 
‘* High Farming at Elmwood ”’ is as full of 
good sound advice, told in a very interest- 
ing way, as a ‘‘nut is of meat.’’ 
Redlands, Cal., February gth. 


CARE FOR THE SWALLOW 


There are many kinds of swallows, but 
the oneI wish to refer to is the eave swal- 
low. They build their nests under eaves of 
buildings—mostly barns. They are very 
harmless birds—live altogether on insects, 
which is a great help to a garden. In 
former years when these birds were plenti- 
ful, farmers had not much trouble with in- 
sects, not so much as now ; for of late years 
it is a perfect fight to save the garden stuff 
at all, and I believe it is mostly due to the 
English sparrows coming into this country 
and destroying the swallows. I have 
watched this for some years. When swal- 
lows were plentiful, insects were scarce ; 
now sparrows are plentiful, swallows are 
scarce and insects plentiful. 

I am a special friend of the swallow and 
a foe of the sparrow. Swallows will build 
where there are no sparrows ; where there 
are sparrows, swallows may build but will 
suffer. I’ve seen sparrows enter swallows’ 
nests and pick the young to death, drag 
them out, and themselves take possession. 
Three years ago I saw this take place (and 
many times elsewhere). To defend the 
useful, harmless little swallow, I loaded the 
gun and began shooting the useless spar- 
rows ; kept the gun loaded, and when a 
sparrow came to the place I’d shoot it ; kept 
right at it all spring and summer. The 
result was that the eaves were lined with 
nests, and scores and scores of young swal- 
lows were hatched. 

Another good feature in the Swallow: 
They are an excellent thing to keep away 
hawks. I have seen one swallow give an 
alarm, then instantly scores of old ones 
would start right out, nearly half a mile, to 
attack a hawk. They are certainly a great 
protection to poultry. Now, dear Editor, 
you can plainly see why i protect the 
swallows. 

The sparrows I’ve no use for. They are 
a terribly dirty bird around the place. I 
never knew a sparrow to destroy a single 
insect, but they are great to feed on grain ; 
will feed on it before cutting ; feed on the 
stalk, and follow it to the barn and fairly 
thrash the top of the mow four inches deep. 
If every farmer would fight these pests, it 
would not be long until the sparrow would 
be done away with, and the swallow would 
increase again. — 

Ontario, Canada. 








J. B. HANNA. 


o—_____—_—_ 


WHY SOME FARMERS FAIL 
BY FRANK I. HANSON 


In many localities are to be found people 
who are making a very poor showing at 
farming. Particularly does this apply to 
those who have always worked in other 
lines and have heard the call ‘‘ back to the 
soil.’’ When a farm rapidly depreciates in 
value there is always a reason. 

Inexperience together with impatience 
results in many failures. Before the new 
farmer learns the principles of agriculture 
he is apt to give up in disgust, instead of 
seeking advice from his neighbors and pro- 
fiting by his own mistakes. He quite for- 
gets that farming isa science that calls for 
the best efforts there are in a man. 

He may be too ambitious at the start and 
sink too much money, perhaps borrowed. 
A debt to be paid by farming while one is 
getting experience, is risky, and usually 
ends in financial ruin. There is often a ten- 
dency to raise too many fancy crops, instead 
of learning what the soil is best adapted to. 

Another, and perhaps the most common 
cause of failure, comes from the desire to 
have a ‘‘snap.’’ The new farmer, after toil- 
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ing for years under the merciless eyes of a 
factory boss, seems inclined to take things 
easy. Consequently he takes recreation (usu- 
ally more than he needs) at a time when the 
farm needs him most. Then he wonders 
why his crops are not so good as those of 
his neighbors. If such men would work as 
diligently and steadily as they were obliged 
to work in the shop, they would have little 
chance to declare farming unprofitable, and 
would be able to enjoy the most inde- 
pendent life on earth. 
HIS OPINION 
BY N. A. P. 
‘‘What’s that you’re telling me, dear wife, 
That my subscription’s out ? 
Why I was not aware of it, 
How did it come about? 
You know I am a busy man, 
Have letters by the score ; 
You should have told me of it, wife, 
If you had known, before. 


You ask me if I will renew, 
Or if I’ll ‘et it drop? 
The dear FARM JOURNAL that we love, 
We never’! let it stop ! 
We’ ve had it in our family 
So many years, you know ; 
It comes to us in summer’s heat, 
As well as winter’s snow. 


Its hints and information, 

Prose and poems all do charm ; 
And I am sure without it, 

I’d not undertake to farm. 
Rather than do without it 

I would something pawn or sell, 
FARM JOURNAL is a faithful friend, 

We all do love it well. 


So write the Editor, to-day, 
And soon allay his fears, 
And send a dollar, ves, or more, 
To pay for term of years. 
If any slight his paper, 
They’ve no educated mind ; 
But just you tell him, Mary, 
Phat Our Folks are not that kind.”’ 


—__——_—_—__+ es 


WHERE SOME OF OUR LAWS PINCH 


Epitror FARM JOURNAL: May Icomment 
on some items in your excellent April issue? 

I’m glad to see that you believe in fair 
play, and I suppose the suffrage for women 
is important. Men, on the average, under- 
stand the needs of business better than do 
women, and their votes result in legislation 
favorable to business. Women, on the aver- 
age, understand the needs of children and 
the home better than do men, and their 
votes will result in legislation favorable to 
the home. As long as males only are al- 


lowed to vote, so long will the interests - 


of the home be subordinated to business. 

Another subject is the tariff. One hun- 
dred years ago nearly all Americans were 
farmers, and Hamilton and others wished 
to induce some of these farmers to go into 
manufacturing. Accordingly, they put an 
import tax on manufactured goods, which 
of course increased the prices of these 
goods, and so made it more profitable to 
make them. The only way in which “ pro- 
tection’’ can protect, is by enabling the 
manufacturer to get a higher price from 
the consumer. Therefore, it is at the con- 
sumer’s. expense that the manufacturer is 
helped. That is, it was the acknowledged 
aim of the tariff to drive people off the 
farms to the manufacturing centers by 
taking money from the farmer and giving 
it to the city man. This law. has always 
worked as intended. 

You have a good “ Back to the Land ”’ 
column, but Uncle Sam says, ‘‘Oh, no!’’ 
If a man goes back to the land he is taxed 
from one-third to one-half his income, and 
nearly all this (ninety-five. per cent.) goes, 
not to the government, but to the protected 
manufacturer. 

You and I, Mr. Editor, will live to see 
customs houses as extinct as the old time 
slave mart. God speed the day. 

Connecticut. GrEoRGE H. WRIGHT. 
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‘ A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE 
BY FANNIE M. WOOD 7 


AVE you tried the wire rat-traps for 
catching the pests alive? These traps 
must be moved from one locality to 

another, often, to fool the rats. And they 
are more likely to enter the trap if it is 
covered with hay or straw. For any rat or 
mouse-trap the best bait is cheese. 


I hope that no one will ever point you 
out, Mr. Farmer, as one who thinks little 
of the comfort and welfare of his stock. If 
you care nothing for pigs, cows, chickens 
and the faithful horses, except for the profit 
there’s in them, you were never cut out for 
a farmer. When folks have a genuine love 
for the birds and animals on the farm, they 
think of their welfare and are sure not to 
abuse them nor let them suffer for lack of 
attention. 


A hog-pen that has a floor near the 
ground gives the thieving, destructive rats 
a good place ‘to fortify themselves so that 
cats and dogs can not reach them. Rats 
get a splendid start in a short time where 
there are numerous trash and board piles. 
Cats havea good moral influence on the 
sly and cunning pests, even if they do not 
catch very many of them. The merest 
chit of a kitten makes a place less attractive, 
for rats don’t like the smell of a cat. 


What I can’t understand is why some 
farmers do not keep their fences in good 
repair. Nothing so spoils the appearance 
of a farm as run-down fences and sagging 
gates. Looking after fences is a job that 
should not be postponed. Very likely there 
are loose posts, a gate that sags or a hinge 
out of kilter. The farmer must look after 
these details. We can’t make farming pay 
unless we give the farm the same care and 

_attention that the business man gives to his 
business. 

He was a city man with a cultured mind, 
and he was much given to holding up coun- 
try folks to ridicule ; yet there was nothing 
he enjoyed more than visiting in the coun- 
try and eating the good food. One da 
when strolling out in the pasture field with 
the farmer he was visiting, they came to a 
wind-pump for watering stock. Here an 
old bathtub had been placed for a watering- 
trough. One hog was in the bathtub. In 
all seriusness the city fellow exclaimed : 
** How well you treat your stock ; you have 
a bathtub and an electric fan to cool them!” 
He thought the wind-pump was an electric 
fan, I suppose. 

Strange how we can all see the things 
that are hard in our own lives, and what is 

leasant only in the lives of others. When 
it rains too much or not enough for the 
farmer, or when he is very weary from fol- 
lowing the plow all day, he wishes he was 
something else—in some other field of en- 
deavor. The harassed doctor or merchant 
thinks how happy must be the farmer. And 
thus it has ever been. Foolish man wants 
to get over the fence, and when he gets 
over he wants to climb back. Every occu- 
pation has its burdens and compensations, 


It isa Cophoreie fact that many a wife 
has to beg her husband for money after she 
has helped to make it. To have to ask for 
money even when it is — willingly is a 
disagreeable thing. Did you ever hear the 
story of the committee of women who 
pledged themselves to contribute $1 each 
to a worthy cause? The dollar was to be 
earned by hard work. The night of the 
collection some funny stories were told 
about how the money had been earned. 
*“‘How did you earn your dollar?’ the 
chairman asked a handsome woman. ‘‘I 
got it from my husband,’’ was the reply. 
“*There was no hard work about that,’’ 
some one said. The woman smiled’and 
answered : ‘‘You don’t know my husband.”’ 

A plainly dressed man made his way 
down the aisle of an interurban car and 





took the only vacant seat, the other half of 
which was occupied by a stylishly garbed 
woman wearing a hat with a very wide brim. 
Soon the car lurched and the woman’s hat 
scraped the man across the cheek. After 
this performance had been repeated a few 
times he became vexed, and pushed the hat 
rim away from his face. ‘‘ Sir !’’ exclaimed 
the indignant woman. ‘‘ Madame,”’ he said, 
‘a half seat in this car is not enough for 
you; you need a whole section.’”” Then 
the woman subsided and kept her hat out 
of the way. 





On this page are advertisements of Postum, shade 
rollers, washing machine, calicoes, extract and ranges. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 

so, as Our Folks are treated honesily and served 
with the best. "Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








COFFEE CONGESTION 


Causes a Variety of Ails. 


A happy old lady in Wisconsin says : 

‘* During the time I was a coffee drinker 
I was subject to sick headaches, sometimes 
lasting 2 or 3 days, totally unfitting me for 
anything. : 

“*To this affliction was added, some years 
ago, a trouble with my heart that was very 
painful, accompanied by a smothering 
sensation and faintness. 

‘* Dyspepsia, also, came to make life 
harder to bear. I took all sorts of patent 
medicines, but none of them helped me for 
any length of time. 

“‘The doctors frequently told me that 
coffee was not good for me; but without 
coffee I felt as if I had no breakfast. I 
finally decided about -2 years ago to 
abandon the use of coffee entirely, and as 
I had read a great deal about Postum d 
concluded to try that for a breakfast bev- 
erage. 

“I liked the taste of it and was par- 
ticularly pleased to notice that it did 
not ‘come up’ as coffee used to. The bad 
spells with my heart grew less and less 
frequent, and finally ceased altogether, and 
I have not had an attack of sick headache 
for more than a year. My digestion is 
good, too, and I am thankful that I am 
once more a healthy woman. I know 
my wonderful restoration to health came 
from quitting coffee and using Postum.”’ 
Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,”’ and it is this. Cof- 
fee has a direct action on the liver with 
some people, and causes partial congestion 
of that organ preventing the natural out- 
let of the secretions. Then may follow 
biliousness, sallow skin, headaches, con- 
stipation and finally a-~change of the 
blood corpuscles and nervous pfostra- 
tion. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


The BOSS Self-Working 
Washing Machine(No. 32) 


does the work of 
a whole corps of 
laundresses. 


Tisthesame 
Boss Wash- 
ing Ma- 

chine you have 
known for a 
quarter-cen- 
tury with the 
addition of a 
high speed 
mechanism, 
reducing 
the labor of operating to a minimum. 


Write today for free booklet giving useful sug- 
gestions for laundering all kinds of fabrics. Tell 
us in your letter whether you wish machine to be 
operated by hand, electricity, water power or gas- 
engine. We make all kinds. We guarantee them tvo. 


The Boss Washing Machine Co. 
Oept. 32, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 























Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Black Shepherd Plaids 


tripes 
® Durable dress-fabrics are 
mthe only kind that ‘‘pay to 
make up.”’ 

= Smart, stylish spring and 
™summer dresses can be made 
economically of these superior 
fescalicoes which have received 
the approval of three genera- 
tions of women. 

Their durable well-woven 
cloth printed in many beauti- 
ful designs with intense in- 
separable color have made 
them the standard cotton 
wash goods since 1842, 
Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don’t 
accept substitutes, If not in your 


dealer’s stock write us his name 
address, We'll help him supply you. 
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it like lemon and vanilla. A delicious 


Use 
is made by dissolving white in water 
NE Mapleine. Grocers sell if not, 
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“Stoves, Too” 








have same credit as 








tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to select from. : 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you ‘“Saeemememes - 


Write a postal for our book today—any responsible person 
home stores would give you—and you save 
cash. No stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo 


could 
caiekcguctantLivee Send conse toc Boon Solebomes tant AO 
Company, Mfrs., Michigan 


ca = 
This Big FREE Book 
Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
incl gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. 
Over 140,000 satisfied cue gee > 
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HEART PROBLEMS 
BY AUNT HARRIET 
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[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympatiy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
mumerous that it is impossible to answer ali the 
betters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will bencfit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, carve of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


WANT to talk to the parents this month 

on subjects suggested by letters from 

my girl correspondents, subjects of vital 
importance to young people of both sexes ; 
real *‘ heart problems,”’ 

The world is waking up to the fact that 
there is much preventable evil, and that 
knowledge of the dangers, pitfalls and 
temptations that surround the young is the 
greatest safeguard. All over the country 
is a network of organizations working for 
child welfare, social purity, aid to trav- 
elers, etc., legislation against white slave 
traffic and the like; but the foundation of 
all preventive work must be laid at home, 
for if the parents do not realize their du- 
ties and responsibilities, no organization 
nor legisiative work can wipe out existing 
evils. 

The mildest of the letters from which I 
quote, asks for ‘‘something to make my 
face white and my cheeks pink without in- 
juring the skin,’ — sight of the fact 
that the painted face belongs to the under- 
world, and that if such a cosmetic does not 
injure the skin, it does injure the soul. 

It is a matter of comment that the use of 
cosmetics is growing rapidly, and that the 
number of young girls ‘‘ sailing under false 
colors ’’ is deplorably large. 

I suppose that in modern times women’s 
dress has rarely been so immodest, sug- 
gestive, grotesque and unbecoming as it is 
just now, and in order to be stylish they 
barter all that makes them really attractive. 
Nothing is left to the imagination but the 
natural shape of their heads, and one is 
even left in doubt as to the real color of 
their hair. 
sist on modest dress for their daughters, 
and train their children to sleep in well- 
ventilated rooms, give them facilities for 
frequent bathing, ‘and a careful diet ; these 
things make for health and beauty. 

Another danger is the parlor-bedroom. 
This arrangement of the rooms is found in 
some sections of our country, the room be- 
ing seldom used by the family, but is kept 
as the spare room. jt opens into the 
: parlor, or ‘‘ best room’ of the house, the 
: room where your daughter entertains her 
f men callers, and where she places their 
hats and overcoats. 

Occasionally this room may be entered 
from other parts of the house, but as a 
rule the only way is through the parlor, 
and here your girl entertains her friends— 
young men whom you have never met, per- 
haps, and of whom you know absolutely 
nothing—entertains them far into the night, 
while you, her parents and protectors, are 
asleep. Do you realize what the home 
means to a girl budding into womanhood, 
and how much her surroundings have to 
do with her welfare ? Do away with the par- 
lor-bedroom, turn it into the family living- 
room, if you can ; if not use it for a store- 
room and lock the door! 

Several years ago a girl whose home was 
: in Philadelphia committed suicide because 
she had gone wrong and was ashamed to 
tell her mother. A newspaper editorial, 
commenting upon it, said that ‘‘ many 
mothers did not know when their daugh- 
ters went out whether they were going for 
a plate ef ice-cream or to drown them- 
selves’; and the pity of it all is, that it 
is true, 

In a neighboring state, in a home where 
some of Our Folks live, a daughter has 
been betrayed. She has left that home 
in order to conceal her trouble from her 
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Mothers and fathers should in- | 





friends, finding refuge in a neighboring city. 
She has told rer family that she has gone 
to Philadelphia, and they believed it. She 
is notin Philadelphia, but has been trying 
to make arrangements to have her mail 


| 
i 


sent there, then forwarded to her, and her | 


replies mailed from that city ; which favor, 


of course, had to be denied her. 


Now what I ask is this : What reason does 
a girl give for leaving home, and what in- 
formatton does she offer her family as to 
the place she goes to, the conditions which, 
will surround her, her maintenance, her 
home, her friends and her pleasures? ‘‘I 
know no one in Philadelphia, except you,”’ 
she wrote. What are the conditions in a 
home where a loved daughter is allowed to 
go out of it, with no more concern than is 
evident here? Do such parents realize their 
responsibilities or not? There may be 
homes where the dangers of the world are 
not realized; but for you who read this 
there is no excuse, and you are shirking 
your duty if you are not in close touch 
with your daughters and your sons. You 
do not need to spy upon them, but you 
should know all that is necessary about 
their friends, their correspondence, the 
places they frequent, the amusements ae 4 





seek and the books (and papers) they rea 


M. A. L.: It is quite proper for you to 
answer the young mi un’s letter, even though 


On this page are advertisements of mss., organs, 
pianos and kodaks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  —_—s|_-*™ 
When you write an sdeativer tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 








E SELL ae ON COMMISSION. No advance 
selling fees. yer | revision and typewriting at 
reasonable rates. by eminent and successful 
eather. Endorsed by leading publishers. Mai! . i, tones. 
terary Bureau, Inc., $24 Stephen Girard a hila., Pa: 


Coprish EN 


for . ‘Year's 
Sold Under Bond To eoauee 


Free Trial 
Buy no Piano or organ except on a year’s F's approval before you before 
agree to keep 





















the maker prove his 
instrument. Then 
u will know = 

er it will please 
whether it is the 
selierclaimed. All 
Cornish instruments 
a sold — one 
trial 


i. y= make 







e instrument. That 
is why Cornish In- 
Sante sae re 
appoint. They are 
only bh high grade in- 
strum: 











Buy As Low As Any Dealer 
Choose Your Own Terms 


By the Cornish Plan we place in your home 
= ry ~ piano — st i iron 
2 please you for twen ears, 
ges ag if you wish, at bed ~- Gea cock font 
tory g rice, as low as any dealer could 
buy, give you one year to test the instru- 
ment, let you pay for it, if you wish 
Keep it, on terms of your own 
tren Serpent en tee 
Tatest sathaaina all and shows the cheleest of our 60 
You need this book no matter when 
You iy, sed for it at Scane and — which 


Gornish Zo. C0.? wang, 1.4 Halt A 



















makes the most effective note book. 


365 STATE STREET, 








All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Every day there are pictures right at home that are worth the taking — 
pictures of the family that will always be cherished, pictures of stock and 
crops and buildings that will always be of interest and value. 

And when you are away from home there are pictures that are not 
only of interest but of value, too, pictures that mean dollars and cents to 
you. Every progressive farmer to-day is a student of the methods of 
those who are making the biggest successes in agriculture. A Kodak 


Our Catalogue explains how simple picture taking is by the Kodak 
method and how inexpensive. It’s free at the Kodak dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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he does not enclose stamp for reply. One 
does not enclose stamps for friendly corre- 
spondence. It is only when writing on busi- 
ness which concerns yourself, or asking a 
favor, that a stamp is required. 


Myrtle Wreath: A ‘‘young lady should 
treat her intended mother-in-law ’”’ with the 
utmost consideration, realizing that it is 
extremely hard for a mother to take the 
second place in her son’s heart, and that 
before she came into his life his mother 
held the first place. A girl in your position 
should try to think of her own mother and 
how she would like to have her treated by 
a son’s wife. 


A Graduate: Your father is quite right 
in objecting to the actions of the man who 
passes your house on the electric car, and 
you must by no means respond. There are 
flirts in all professions and trades, and so it 
would not be fair to condemn this man be- 
cause of his occupation. If the man admired 
you in the right way, and was worthy of your 
acquaintance, he would seek some way of 
obtaining an.introduction. As it is, he has 
behaved in a most ungentlemanly way, and 
when you are older you will realize it. I 


think a girl of sixteen too young to be" 


“ showing affection’’ to men outside her 
family. t her have boy friends about her 
own age, and enjoy their company in a 
happy, wholesome way, and wait a few 
years before she thinks of lovers. 


Patient Waiter: It is always hard for an 
outsider to advise in differences between 
man and wife, therefore I dislike doing so. 
I fear that in your case you have given too 
much time and thought to ‘‘ getting on,”’ 
and waited for your good time until you 
were too old and too far apart to enjoy it. 
Husband and wife must work together and 
have their play together, as they go along. 
If you did not expect attentions and kind- 
ness from your husband and sons when 
you were young, you certainly will not get 
them now. You made your mistake when 

ou ceased to interest your boys in their 
ome. A woman may work like a slave 
and cook like an ange!, and keep every- 
thing in perfect order, but not succeed in 
making a happy home. Did you allow 
your boys to have their fun at home, invite 
their friends to the house, know who their 
friends were and where they spent their 
evenings? Or did you object to having 
things cluttered up, or the extra fire in the 
sitting-room stove, or begrudge the extra 
plate of doughnuts or cookies that delight 
a boy’s heart and stomach? Did you ever 
ask your husband to tell you what he was 
reading about and try to become interested, 
or did you only tell him that you were ‘‘dis- 
sted at his spending his evenings thus,”’ 
instead of talking to you? I am quite sure 
that both he and the boys are selfish and 
neglectful and that you must be very un- 
happy over it, but did you ever do anything 
to prevent it? Do you not know that the 
most of us are born selfish, and that we need 
the right kind of care to prevent our stay- 
ing so? 


Maid of Honor: This is the age of gifts, 
and to send a wedding 
present to a young couple 
starting out in life is no 
longer considered suffi- 
cient, engagement presents 
and ‘‘showers”’ of various 
sorts are added, until the 
tax becomes a burden. Do 
not invite any but the 
bride’s intimate friends to 











“LUCKY THING I FOUND THIS 
t & ENGAGEMENT RING. I'LL PROPOSE 
TO MABEL AT ONCE," 








the ‘‘shower.’’ It is not fair to ask chance 
acquaintances to contribute. Send out in- 
vitations two weeks in advance, writing 
informal notes and stating the nature of 
the affair. Linen, kitchen and china ‘‘ show- 
ers’’ are the most popular, although in 
this age of extravagance silk stocking 
‘showers’? are not unheard of. 

The bride is not supposed to know the 


paper of the entertainment, so comes a 
ittle later than the other guests. The after- 
noon may be devoted to games, or fancy 
work, with refreshments served toward the 
end; and at that time the gifts are pre- 
sented. Tie up small packages with white 
paper and ribbon to match the decorations 
of the table, which may be as elaborate or 
as simple as one chooses. Each gift is 
accompanied by a card, with the donor’s 
name and a nonsense verse written upon it, 
and the bride reads this, as she opens the 
package. The packages are brought in in 
various ways, One clever girl had an open 
umbrella suspended in a doorway, with a 
ribbon attached to the handle. When this 
was pulled, the umbrella tipped and ‘‘ show- 
ered ’’ the bride with gifts. 

At a linen ‘‘ shower,’”’ the packages were 
brought in in a clothes-basket ; while a china 
affair had each gift laid at the place of the 
donor, with a ribbon running to the bride’s 
place, and she drew these toward her, one 
at a time, to be opened and examined. For 
a kitchen ‘‘ shower,’’ a centerpiece could be 
built up of the things contributed, with a 
wreath of green ferns or asparagus vine 
around it. Sandwiches, salad, salted nuts, 
olives, coffee, ice-cream (or gelatine) and 
cake are served ; or some dainty cake and 
a cup of chocolate would be sufficient. 





On this page are advertisements of stationery, Post 
Toasties, post cards, irons, rompers and shirt. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


wwe 

When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 




















@B re —) 
Makes a 


Good Breakfast 
Better— 


To have some 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or milk. 


For a pleasing change, 
sprinkle Post Toasties 
over fresh or stewed fruit, 
then add cream and you 
have a small feast. 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 2 
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WEDDINGEE RS 


Lebphieaphen, be Gaines: wammelé coxehenn, mcuma 
es, qu » pr anywhere, Mon 

Stationery, 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK FRESS, 196 Tremont St., Besten, Mass. 


20 Beautiful Post Cards 10 
Very Choicest Gold Embossed £ UC 
ps rag he ig my MO oak —_, ae Seige 


all for only 16 ef. if yom augwer this o4, Immediabely, 
5. H. Seymour, 229 W. Eighth St. Topeka, Kan. 


The Improved MONITOR 
MAKES IRONING EASY AND A PLEASURE 


Pronounced “The World’s Best” by over 275,000 
satisfiedcustomers. No hot stov te 
Heat regulated instantly. SATISFACTION 











fo —-fowest . 
Highly polithed and nickel plated. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Write for catalogue and terms, 
The Monitor Sad Iron Go. 
17 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 
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5 ROMPERS $1 


Direct from Factory. All Charges Prepaid. 
& ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, low neck, short 
sieeves, bound with bias bands, & for $1.00. 

4 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, high neck, long 
i sleeves, standing or rolling collar, 4 for $1.00, 

3 ROMPERS, good grade Madras, pink, blue 

or tan, checks or stripes ; yoke, collar, belt, 

and ket piped as in cut, 8 for $1.00. 

2 ROMPERS, very fine Madras, all colors or 

Hydegrade suiting in blue or tan, as in cut, 

2 for $1.00, 

Hydegrade Galatea, as in cut, all colors, 75e. 

Real Irish Linen, as in cut, white, tan and 

blue, sizés, 2 to 6 years, $1.00 each. 

4 Boys’ Blue Denim Overalls, sizes 2 to 14 

years, $1.00. 

4 Roys’ Blouse Waists, madras or chambray, 

assorted colors, all neck sizes, 4 for $1.00, 

8 Girls’ Tub Dresses, percale or dress ging- 

ham, all colors, light or dark ground. Sizes 

2 to 8 years, 8 for $1.00. 

Boys’ Blouse Suit, drill or linon, white and 

colors, 8 to 8 years, $1.60. Charges prepaid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 


Consumers Apron Co., 68 Clymer St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IRONING 
COMFORT 


with the 
Imperial 


‘ Self- Heating 
Flat Tron 


ee Does the work in 

ee half the time, 

ene better and eas- 

ier at less than one-tenth the cost of the old 

way; besides saving strength, health and 
temper of housewife or servant. 

Heats itself from gasoline or denatured alcohol. 
Better and cheaper than gas or electricity. 

The Imperial Self -Heating Fiat Iron is hot 
all the time and all the time the same heat. It 
has no wires or tubes to bother you. No waiting 
for irons to heat, no struggling with cold irons, no 
endless walking from stove to work. Burns five 
hours for one cent. Safe, cleanly, odorless. Use 
indoors or out, at home or traveling. Always 
ready. Light, beautiful. Guaranteed absolutely. 
Costs little. Pays for itself in three months. 

Sen Illustrated booklet, “Ironing 
Sent FREE Comfort” and 10-Day FREE 
Trial offer. Write today. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
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Dept. 55, 450 to 460 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 












GUARANTEED. 









109 Wyoming St. 


THE STRONGEST 50c WORK SHIRT MADE 


Government test proved that khaki was the best material for 
U. 8. Army wear, and personal test will prove to you, as it has 
to over 2 MILLION men, that the Chamois Skin Khaki Work 
Shirt, made of strong-fibered khaki, with the soft ‘“‘ chamois 
skin” finish, is the best work shirt you ever wore. And it is 


At your dealer’s; if he can't supply you, send us his name, your 
collar size and 60c in stamps for sample shirt and book of new 


THE PRESIDENT SHIRT CO. 























Baltimore, 
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A NEST-EGG FUND 
BY A. F. CALDWELL 

Start a nest-egg fund (I would, were I you), 

Don’t spend all you earn, each day ; 
Though it may not be much—it will grow in 

time 

Im a very astonishing way ! 
If but little you earn, never mind, my boys; 

Save a little of ‘hat, and so 
Begin to lay by for a “ rainy day ’’— 

And just watch the nest-egg grow. 


The wealth of a man not at all depends 
On the size of the wages paid, 

So much as it does upon the amount 
Of this that away is laid! 

Now of all that you earn, save a bit, my boys; 
(You'll find it a splendid plan), 

For the boy who never learns how to save 
Grows into a spendthrift man / 


i —--— 


THE BOYS 
SOMETHING DOING 


[ Boys’ experiences and correspondence welcomed. 
Address, HOLLISTER SaGe, (his office.| 

A dog hitched to a small cart stopped 
pulling to bark at a passer-by. The boy, 
who was owner of both dog and cart, 
said, ‘“‘Don’t mind the dog; he’s just 
barking for an €xcuse to stop pulling the 
cart.’’ Many of us.are always looking for 
an excuse for not doing our share. ft is 
much easier to find.fault with the way edier 
folks are doing things than it is to pull our 
share pf the load. It is:easier to cry a thing 
down than it is to ‘‘boost’’ it; easier to 
bark discouragingly about ar public enter- 
— than it is to get out rea i swing one’s 

ataround one’s head and give three cheers 
for its success. Almost:any one can find 
fault, but it takes some:one who has sand 
and backbone to take hold of a thing that 
one thinks is not as it ought to be, and by 
sheer force of his own initiative make it 
right. Pull your part of ithe load. Don’t 
stop to bark! Don’t find fault unless you 
are prepared to show a ‘better way. 


How many of Our Boys know how to use | 


the Babcock milk-testing machine? How 
many know that this machine is the most im- 
portant one on the farm where cows are 
kept? It tells the actual quality of a cow’s 
milk. You have read about the wonderful 
two-year-old heifer that was discovered at 
the lowa state college, how she gave 1,037 
pounds of milk in a month that tested 
6.45 per cent. fat, and in six months made 


362 pounds of fat, equal to 420 pounds of | 


How did they discover this heifer | and one should act at once. 


butter. 
among the rest of the herd? By the use of 
the Babcock machine. How does the ma- 
chine look? How can you learn free how 


to use it? What does it cost? All these | 


questions are answered by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, which you can address at 
Washington, D. C. Or they will be an- 
swered by any manufacturer of creamery 
machinery, in an illustrated circular, similar 
to those sent out by the government, free, 
for the asking. Let all Our Boys who are 
not familiar with the Babcock test send for 
this information and learn to use it in test- 
ing cows. It will give me pleasure to an- 
swer any questions along these lines that 
you wish to ask. EprTor. 
Dear Epiror: When I was five, papa 


gave me a Shetland pony, and when she 
was three years old I sold her for $140. 


When I was nine I sou a 200-egg incu- . 


bator and a brooder. Last fall I sold these 
as I did not like poultry, and preferred to 
try horses again. I bought a three-year-old 
mare for $150. I have two uncles who have 
large sales of horses twice a month. [like 
the farm and do not see how anybody can 
be any happier anywhere else. 
Oho. Harry LInDsey. 


Dear Epiror: We have two horses, a 
yoke of oxen, two pigs, ten cows and sixty- 
four hens, also a collie dog that is not the 
least valuable thing on the farm. Last year 
we raised 200 bushels of Longfellow corn, 
some of which took first premium at the 








State Corn Exhibition held at Waterbury. 
I am fifteen and lived in the city until I was 
six. I like the country much the better. We 
all like Farm JOURNAL very much. I was 
operated on for appendicitis last October, 
and not being in school yet, have plenty of 
time for recreation. 
Connecticut. PAUL MANWARING. 


Dear Epritor : I wrote Neil Dowseveral 
letters besides a registered one to insure its 
delivery. I even wrote the postmaster 
asking whether they had reached their 
destination, and he informed me that he 
holds a receipt for the registered letter. I 
think Neil wrote only to arouse the anxiety 
and feelings of fellow readers and to let them 
know of the good times he is having. I 
am interested in poultry raising, and when 
I read this article [ thought ita good chance 
to-get a small start with him. The Farm 
JouRNAL states that true stories will be 
welcomed by this department, but I guess 
his was more on the order of a fairy story 
than anything else. 

New York. Epison A. BauM 

{ Well, well, Edison! Because Neil has 
not time to answer all the letters that may 
be sent him—perhaps prefers to do things 
rather than write—is his letter necessarily 

a “fairy tale’’? One may make a horse 
follow him’to the water tank, but one can 
not make him-drink. We shall hope to 
hear ‘from both of you again.—Eprror. ] 


Dear Epiror: The fellow who is on 
the farm and isn’t a good runner is handi- 
capped badly, for it is often necessary to 
be able to get about rapidly and easily. 
While atschool, where I. have just gradu- 
ated, we had a trainer or physical director, 
who made .a specialty of training us for 
fleetness of foot, like Indians, without get- 
ting out of breath. Of course, it takes prac- 
tise and lots of it to become hard of muscle 
and strong of lungs, but any boy may prac- 
tise it day by day, going to or from the 
fields or while getting the cows. Briefly 





On this page are advertisements of Postum, motor- 


, cycle and baseball outfit. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


~————e—anrnenneaeaaeseseaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee_oueeeeaee_ae sc een 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food Is Net Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is generally with 
the food ; the old Dame is always faithful 


To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says : 

“‘For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of breakfast 
foods, but they were all soft, starch 
messes, which gave me distressing head 
aches. I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to benefit me at ‘the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards. “Toast 
and coffee were no better, for I found the 
toast very constipating. 

‘‘A friend persuaded me to quit coffee 
and the starchy breakfast foods, and use 
Postum and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall 
never regret taking his advice. 

‘*The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have no more of the 
distressing sensations in my stomach after 
eating, and I never have any headaches, 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. Grape-Nuts 
make a delicious as well as a nutritious 
dish, and I find that Postum is easily 
digested and never produces dyspepsia 
symptoms,” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. : 

Get 'the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read ‘the above letter? A ad 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of iieon 
interest. 
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i Bring Your 
; Farm Nearer 
2 to Town 


3 #When emergencies 

m4 arise, the motocycle 

# takes you to town and 
® back in the time required 
m to harness a horse. 


. The motocycle never tires, It is 

— always ready for service, and goes 

% anywhere a bicycle will run. Main- 

* tained at small expense. Half the 

& time it fits your needs better than an 
automobile. 


'The INDIAN 


| Motocycle 
Learn more about the 
. est and greatest: moto- 
cycle improvement, the In- 
dian Free Engine Clutch. 
% With it you can: stop the 
machine without 
; mesong the en- 





S gine. art off 
— again by simply 
pushing a lever. 














Given to Boys 


I Have a Glove, Mitt, Mask, Ball, Bat, 
Cap, and Belt fer Every Boy 
Who Will Write to 
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There are seven splendid pieces in this great outfit. 
The ash bat is a good one. The mask is made of heavy 
wire, full size. The catcher's mitt is thickly padded, 
very heavy and has patented fastener. The glove is 
of tanned leather and has patent clasp. The .ball is 
strongly stitched and will last. A neat, adjustable 
belt and a dandy cap compiete this great outfit. Re- 
member you get the whole outfit of seven pieces fora 
little easy work. Write me to-day and I will tell you 
just how to get it. 


A. M. PIPER,'310 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
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the breathing process is to breathe through 
the nose only, never through the mouth, to 
learn to inhale deeply and let out the air 
slowly, and to inflate the lower part of the 
body—the abdomen, with each inhalation. 
This is called abdominal breathing, for want 
of a better name. Once learned and fol- 
lowed habitually it is wonderfully refreshing 
and permits the runner to run up and down 
hill for miles. The nourishment the body 
derives from the air is said to nearly equal 
that given by food, and good breathers 
rarely have consumption. 
Illinois. Harry I. GREEN. 


Dear Epiror: Colts interest me greatly 
and I have learned how to treat them so 
they will soon become useful. I will give a 
little of my experience: In January, 1910, 
I bought a pure-bred driving colt twenty 
months old. He was poor, gaunt and had 
received little care. It required two months 
to gain his confidence. He was afraid of 
things, especially of a fork, and would stop 
eating to watch one if it were in use. I was 
— careful that it should never touch him, 
and finally he learned that it was harmless. 
The next step was the introduction of the 
bitting-rig, and I brought this to him, one 
mae at a time, until he would eat while 

eing harnessed. Even the blanket made 
him uneasy ; but I put it on him time after 
time, each day, until he cared nothing for 
it. When an automobile came to our place 
I introduced it to him in the same manner. 
When it came to driving, only the bridle and 
reins were used at first, and I drove him up 
and down the road, day by day, until he be- 
came accustomed to every sight. I then 
turned him out until December. ThenI began 
driving again with the reins only, then got 
him used to all of the harness and finally 

ut him to the cart. I drove him double a 
ew times, and afterward hitched him single 
to the cutter, taking great care that he 
should never be frightened at anything he 
met or that passed him. From sensible 
handling, I have a_fine colt that is a pleasant 
driver. He has never been frightened that 
I know of. The handling of colts is an en- 
joyable pastime as well as profitable, if done 
with prudence and patience. I am saving 
my money to take a correspondence course 
in handling horses. I am seventeen and 
tive on my father’s farm. 


Michigan. WILBER JONES. 


[You are training, instead of breaking, 1 


and this is right, as the best horsemen now 
acknowledge. And you are correct when 
ou state that this work is very interesting. 
here are few things more so to the man 
who makes a study of it.—EpiTor. } 


Dear Epitor : Nothing is more trouble- 
some than a leaky roof under which things 
are housed to keep them dry. I have 
learned something that is of great value, 
and I want to tell the FARM JOURNAL boys 
how to repair roofs. It is quick, easy and 
as good as anew roof. After looking sharp 
and locating the leaks, proceed as follows: 
If the roof is a tin one, on which paint 
was used, paint the hole, lay over the spot 
a piece of thin (not thick) cotton cloth 
without seams and paint it down. Be sure 
the edges are painted down smoothly. If 
the roof‘ was made of tar paper or asphal- 
tum, or of some of the special paper or felt 
materials, use the fluid that comes for the 
roof when puton new. Do not use paint 
on tar, nor other mixtures on paint, for the 
patch will only peel off and leave the leak 
open. We had a shed roof adjoining the 
barn that leaked when rain was driven by 
the wind against the barn, for the water 
would run down on the siding and enter 
between the boards and tin. Father and I 

ainted the roof and also the boards of the 
arn for an inch above the roof. Then we 
sealed it tight with strips of cloth and 
inted them down smoothly, and the rain 
as since run over the joint on to the tin 
roof. This was four years ago and the work 
seems to be as good as ever, but must be 
painted with the roof this spring. When 
patching a shingle roof, use strips of tarless 
paper or felt instead of shingles. They slip 





in more readily than shingles between 
shingles, do not blow out, are durable and 
do not need nailing. Father says, never go 
on a shingle roof when it is dry, because 
many shingles are split and more leaks 
made than are repaired. 

New York. ELMER B. BuRTON. 

[Thank you, Elmer. This information is 
really of value.—EDITOR. ] 





On this page are advertisements of typewriters, post 
cards, fishing tackle, agents wanted, trunks, garters, 
patents, band instruments and underwear. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAPPAR RRS OSC wees 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so, 

SECURED OR FEE 


ATENT RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces pure 
sweet coffee, needs no settler and 
never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
and health. Every wife buys at sight ; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
Send isc. for 50c. size, postpaid. 
DR. LYONS, 434 Day St., Pekin, Ils. 


. TYPEWRITERS .x:; 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
L. C. SMITHS, q 




























PRICES SIF 00 UP ten sue uence Ful 
PRICES $15.00 UP Bret Catalog 77. Your, opportunity. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1802.) 92-04 Lake St., CHICAGO 


DRESSER TRUNK. 
Let our catalog tell what an improve- 
ment it is. How easy to get at any- 
thing. How quickly packed. How 
useful in small room as a chiffonier. 
Holds as much as a good box trunk. 
no more. Strongest made ; hand 
riveted. So good that we ship it C. 0. D. 
subject to examination. 
stamp today for that catalog. 














If They Nibble 


They’re 











Band Instruments 
We supply the U.S. Government 
Get our low prices. Write 

for big, new 125 illustra- 

ted catalog. Ses Vapseenta: 

The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 


125 F. 4th St. Cincinnati 346 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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JE. J. MARTIN’S SONS 58 Kingfisher St. Rockville, Conn. 








? Beautiful Post Cards 10° 


Very Choicest Gold Embossed 
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is highest grade—not o 
fits he leg, but will — 
well in every part—the 
= stays securely 
%. in place until 
you release it. 
\\ See that 


Boston 
Garter 

#7 is stamped 
on the clasp. 





Sold in Shops the 
World over, and 


eons tat 


8 Pair, Cottonj25c. £11k, 50c, 
failed on receipt of price, ves 


Grong Frost $g., Makers 








The One Great 


Summer Underwear 











Thie Label on Every Garment 
ecg tog 
fit, firmly sewed, dura best 
trimmings. Always because the 
fabric is open. Very durable and easily 
"The bigeest underwear value, but sold at 
ii a 
gis yi reach of all. ee eabe. The 
ae 
Sie Gee bd on every qumsent. 
MEN’S Any BOYS’ 
SOc Shirts and Pe vam 
’s U Suits, 
Bone’ Usion Suits’ 50 
seat oom an ema 
114 Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 
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** Don’t let the door stand open, but close 

it with much care, 

Without a bang, without.a whang, yes, 
shut it fair and square; 

Without a slam, without a jam, without 
a slat, or jerk, 

For if you've left it open, go shut it, and 
don’t shirk.’’ 


Teacher: ‘‘ Now, remember, Tommy, that 
wasps lie in a torpid state during the entire 
winter.’’ ‘Tommy : ‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; but they 
make up for it during the summer.’’ 


In dry air sound travels 1,442 feet per 
second ; in water, 4,900 feet ; in iron, 17,500 
feet. It is estimated that every square mile 
of the sea is inhabited by 120,000,000 living 
creatures. 


Grandma (impatiently) : ‘‘ Dorothy, I do 
wish you would be quiet a little while.’’ 
Dorothy: ‘‘ Now, grandma, don’t scold. 
If it wasn’t for me you wouldn’t be a 
grandma at all.’’ 


FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 


A DIFFERENCE 
Mama reads stories for half an hour 
Every night when we go to bed, 
And it seems as if she had only begun 
When the “‘ good-nights ” must be said. 
Now why does the clock tick away so fast 
When we wish it would slowly go? 
It is always so at our reading time, 
But why, I am sure I don’t know. 


In the morning I practise for half an hour 
My scales and my “ one, two, three,” 
And it seems as if the old clock would stop, 

It ticks so slowly for me. 
Now, why do the clock’s hands ’most 
stand still 
When I wish they would hurry so? 
It is always so at my practise time, 
But why, I am sure I don’t know. 








A LITTLE TOMBOY 
When grandma was a little girl, 
About as big as Phil, 
She had to learn to sew, she says, 
And sit up just as still! 


And mother always lived in town 
When she was small, you see; 

And so they never had a chance, 
Not once, to climb a tree. 


But we live in the country now, 
And Fred and Phil and Cy 

Are out-of-doors the livelong day, 
And so are Bess and I. 


Bess gathers flowers in the grove, 
And takes her dollies there; 
But I do every single thing 
That any boy would dare. 


And I’m so sorry all the time 
For mother, don’t you see? 
For she and grandma missed so much, 
They never climbed a tree! 
FANNY PEIRCE IDDINGs. 





If the boys will nail up a tight box, about 
a foot long, with three-inch space inside, 
and an inch and a half hole near the top, 
putting a nai! or peg under it to light on, 
and then fas- 
ten it to a tree 
or building 
out of the way 
of cats, they 
will be likely 


why Poo- Hoo 


ts 
(nit) the ]vost 


os 
matter my 
Arily? cap 
to have blue- 


birds in it soon. Make the hole an inch, 
and the wrens will find it, if they are 
around. J. A. Brooks. 


The eye of that pestiferous little insect, 
the house-fly, is set on the top of its head, 
and each eye is made up of about 4,000 
little six-sided eyes set close together—but 


FARM JOURNAL: 


these are not distinguishable except with 
the microscope. The fly’s tongue is also 
curious : it is bent up under the head when 
not in use. When something is to be eaten, 
the fly stretches it out and the broad end 
separates into two leaves with which the 
food is lapped up. 


There is no better way of making chil- 
dren contented and creating in them an in- 
terest in nature, than by encouraging the 
gathering and pressing of wild flowers, ferns 
and grasses. I possess an unfinished col- 
lection, and it isa joy tome. Wherever I 
go, I add to it, and each specimen has date 
and location of picking on it, with common 
and scientific names as well. I use Dana’s 
book, ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers ”’ 
as a help, and draw near to nature with a 


pleasure that will last for years. E. W. 
HOW GEORGE WASHINGTON 


LOOKED 
Washington was in the prime of his mag- 
nificent, physical manhood at the time of 
his marriage, when in his twenty-seventh 








FAST FRIENDS 


year. Straight as an Indian, with limbs 
cast almost in a giant’s mold (he was six 
feet three inches tall at the time of his 
death), his self-contained countenance, 
agreeable speech and dignified bearing 
made his personality most impressive. 
Probably half his time at home was spent 
in the saddle, and this active out-of-door 
life gave him a glow of health and sense of 
vigor. We learn from his intimate friend, 
George Mercer, interesting details. His skin 
was clear and colorless, the nose straight, 
the face long, with high round cheek bones, 
the blue-gray and widely separated eyes 
shadowed by heavy brows, a large, mobile 
mouth, showing teeth somewhat defective, 
the muscular arms and legs unusually long, 
and a well-shaped head, gracefully poised 
on a superb neck. The brown hair was 
worn in a queue, and the small waist well 
set off by neatly-fitting garb. 





Full of helps to every one, 
Always you will find ; 
Right on every subject, 
Much to each one’s mind. 


Just the best farm paper, — 
On it you’ll depend ; 

Up to date in everything, 
Ranks high to the end. 
Never we'll forsake it, 
Always hope to take it,— 
Long live FARM JouRNAL! 





NATURE STUDIES 


The tiniest bird we have is the ruby- 
throated humming-bird, the jeweled midget 
that flashes through the garden, poises be- 
fore a flower as if suspended in the air by 
magic, thrusts a needle-like bill into one 
honeyed flower after another, then whirs 
out of sight in a moment. If -his feathers 
were off he’d be hardly bigger than a bum- 
blebee, yet he travels from Panama to 
Sapbec and back again every year, so that 

e may live where flowers, and the minute 
insects that infest them, will furnish him 
50 
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meat and drink the year round. As he sips 
honey from the wild honey, the bee balm, 
the trumpet-flower and the coral honey- 
suckle, he carries to them the pollen that 
helps them to make seed, and thus he pays 
well for the honey he takes. 

There are few other flowers that cater to 
him by wearing red, his favorite color, and 
by hiding nectar so deep that only his long 
tongue can drain it, and by opening one 
after the other so he can fare well through- 
out the summer, and not have a feast one 
month and a famine the next. Mother 
Ruby Throat is one of the most expert nest 
builders, and her little cup of plant down, 
felted into a compact cradle and covered 
on the outside with bits of greenish-gray 
lichen, looks exactly like a knot on the 
limb to which it is fastened. Two eggs, 
not much bigger than peas, give place to 
two downy hummers about the size of 
honey- bees, that grow rapidly as their 
mother pumps into their wide-open throats 
the food she has already partly digested. 


— oo 0m 


NEED FOR HASTE 

As Elsie was watching the rain one day 
Come pattering down in its musical way, 
She saw a man coming down the street 
Hastening: along with footsteps fleet. 
““ He’d better hurry,’’ said the little maid 
**He’ll get thunder on him, I’m afraid.’’ 

MILDRED M. NorTu. 
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BRAIN BOTHERS 
I. Proverb Puzzle: The following sign was 
blown down, and on picking up the scattered 
letters they were found to reproduce a verse 
in Proverbs. What is it? 

Tom Hunt’s TEN CENT STORE 

NICE FINE SHOEs. Ino, N. Y. 
Indiana. MINISTER, 
II. Charade : 

First is a shoe; next is relation ; 

Whole is a fruit beloved by our nation. 
North Dakota. FRANKIE. 

e III. Terminal Deletion: (behead and cur- 
tail) : 
“There are ALL,” said Caroline, 
“But none are half so good as mine.” 
Minnesota. Amy Jew. 
IV. Word Square: 1. A dwarf. 2. A water- 
nymph. 38. Lubricated. 4. In Africa, millet. 
5. [Prov. Eng.] A hedge. 

Washing ton. hte. Be 

V. Riddle: What bird is worth its weight 
in gold? FRENCHY, Maine. 

PRIZE OFFERS: Best list of answers, fifty 
cents. Best short new puzzle, selected prize. 
Two honor marks for all complete lists; one 
honor mark for two to four correct answers; 
a selected prize will be sent you when you 
have earned ten honor marks. This offer will 
hold good right along. Five postcards (Lucre- 
tia’s gift) for the prettiest list. Address, Brain 
Bothers, FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 

I. Hillcrest. II. Kind, in. III. Coffee. IV. 

Calf, call, cell, sell, seal, veal. V. 1911. 
FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNERS 
Best list, Dew, Md. Best puzzle, Minister, Ind. 


TWO ENTERPRISING GIRLS AND 
THEIR PIN-MONEY 


Perhaps some of the FARM JOURNAL 
girls will be interested in knowing how 
sister and I earn some spending money. 
One way is by selling cut flowers. We sell 
such flowers as hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, 
roses, dahlias, phlox, zinnias, geraniums, 
August lilies, etc. Once a week sister goes 
to market with papa and she sells them. 
We try to keep them in water from the 
time they are bunched until they are sold. 
At times when there is not room in the 
market wagon for buckets ‘or pans con- 
taining water for the bouquets, we wrap 
wet cloths about the stems so as to kee 
them as fresh as possible. The flowers sell 
readily,—I think because we try to prevent 
their being crushed or wilted. e have 
from one-half dozen to two dozen bouquets 
nearly every week during the flowering 
season and sell them for from five to twenty- 
five cents a bunch, according to the size of 
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the bunches, their beauty, fragrance, etc. 
This is a pleasant as well as profitable work. 
It does not require much hard labor to at- 
tend to the flowers, and we have their 
beauty and perfume during the week be- 
sides realizing money from them. Of course, 
it is not all play, for flowers must be fertil- 
ized, cultivated, ” and watered just as most 
other plants need to be ; but on the whole 
it is decidedly pleasant. Last summer we 
sold our first lowers April 2d, and at the 
middle of July we had gotten $12.95 for our 
product. B. G. R., Maryland. 


or 

LUCK 

Luck means just rising at six o’clock in 
the morning ; 

Living on a dollar a day, if you can earn 
two; 

Minding your own business and not med- 
dling with other people. 

Luck means appointments you have never 
failed to keep ; 

The train you have never failed to catch. 

Luck means trusting in God and your own 
resources. Max O’RELL. 








ae 


THE OUTDOOR CRANK 


My ne + gees sleeps outdoors ; he lies out 
there and snores; and then next day he 
goes his way, the dreariest of bores. He 
tells me tiresome tales of how he braved 
the gales ; in peace he slept while torrents 
swept, and hail came down in pails. The 
frost was on his nose, and ice was on his 
toes; he slumbered on until the dawn, 
serene, though nearly froze. He has a 
deep disdain tor people so insane that they 
will try to slumber dry, away from snow 
and rain, This land of ours is free, and 
men may faddists be; may join the owls 
and other fowls, and roost up in a tree. Or 
they may burrow deep where snakes and 
groundho sleep, or hang on hooks in 
quiet nooks, or ’neath the stable creep. 
But when their sleep is o’er, and they have 
ceased to snore, they should be drowned 
oe they go round their helpless friends to 


WALT MAson. 
[Copy right by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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THE FARMERS’ BILL OF FARE 
BY ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY 


In this high-pressure age, when men and 
women, at even children, draw upon their 
vitality every day of their lives to the 
utmost capacity, their forces must be nour- 
ished and built up and kept in repair if 
their bodies are to stand the stress of waste 
and wear, and do good work every day in 
the year. And yet, very often they have 
the ‘‘no-breakfast’’ and the ‘‘ two-meals-a- 
day ’”’ ues? presented to them, without 
the qualifying statement that different con- 
ditions of life and labor require different 
elements of nourishment and repair. 

Many writers seem to owerlook the fact 
that people who are engaged in hard physi- 
cal labor from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, require more nourishing food, and a 
greater quantity, than those who are em- 
ployed in light, sedentary labor. The two- 
meals-a-day, and the no-breakfast theor 
may do for invalids or brain workers, al- 
though it is not advisable in either case ; 
but the farmer who makes a success of his 
vocation must be sup- 
plied with the quantity 







‘‘as TOADSTOOL BURNS!” 
A BEETLE ORIED ; 
“EVERY ONE I'LL TELL! "’ 
80 RAN HE AND BEGAN TO 


THE NEAREST TALL HARE- 
BELL ! 


and quality of food necessary to nourish 
and keep in working order brain and brawn, 
bone and sinew. 

People engaged in farming must labor 
with hand and brain, for the theory that ‘‘ to 
plow and to sow, to reap and to mow” is 
all there is to farming, is a thing of the past. 
The farmer, who must begin his day’s work 
at sunrise and work until sunset, needs 
three good, square meals a day, not too 








heavy and rich, but wholesome and nour- 
ishing. He needs the nitrogenous food 
found in proteids—eggs, meats, beans, etc., 
—to build up and repair muscle and tissue 
and supply heat and force. He needs the 
acids of fruits, and foods that nourish the 
blood, nerves and brain. He needs vege- 
tables in season. 

The farmer should begin his day’s work 
fortified by a good, substantial breakfast, 
and then he is usually ready for his dinner 
at noon. The dinnes should be wholesome 
and abundant ; and, as the afternoons are 
usually harder, hotter and more enervating, 
especial attention should be given to sup- 
per—that it be light, nourishing and easily 
assimilated, and that it be partaken of be- 
fore chore time. 

With farmers, if they live up to the 
privileges of the farm, all this is easy. Too 
much fruit or too many vegetables are an 
improbability for those who engage in out- 
of-door labor, and of these every farmer 

have in abundance, with a little labor 
and forethought. And so I say that every 
farm woman shouid insist that the small 
fruit and vegetable gardens should come in 
for their proper share of attention on the 
farm. Men are liable to neglect these things 
for the field work, but the housemother, 
who is, ina large measure, responsible for 
the health and strength of her family, should 
make it her business to see that the fruit 
and vegetable gardens are given their proper 
share of attention to insure a generous sup- 
ply of fruit and vegetables throughout the 
year. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first ‘st Page. 


tu TAMMER 
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methods for Home Cure. 

Lowtoa explatning 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 98 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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1572 North Hiinois 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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and accu: . Standard 

fi00 machine. F Bulltof few sence itslow price. Sm Small 
and never in the way. ity gus ents wanted. 
Write today for our 10 day ral offers a h catalog. 


LE. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO -» 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








BEST OF MUSIC 5CTS. 


Send for catalo sy prdecsibe to weekly issue of 
music'52 in year) 
TRIFET PU "60. "36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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le stamp for 6 of the 
esl on Poor he Surprise Offer, Cata- 
and plan to get 100 LOVELY CARDS FREE 
HERMAN % & CO. 2430 N.HalstedSt. Dept. 107, CHICAGO 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE GIVEN 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will send the 
celebrated picture “* Yard of Roses,” in ten beautiful 
colors, to anyone sending 4 cts. to pay postage. Offer 
good only 20 days. Address, 

ART PICTURE OLUB, us West 8th St., Tope 2ka, Kans, 


High Grade Post Cards 


8 nel Day Wc | 10 Birthday 
tra Quality Wc} 6 Extra Quality in 
10 Paes ‘Subjecte - We | 30 Best Wishes and 
bet fog : 100 
Any 3 10-cent packages mailed for 25 cents. 
Special assortment of BIRTHDAY Post Cards, 100 
mailed for 60 cents. 


MADISON ART COMPANY, MADISON, CONN. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to 

pt 000.00 a year, and expenses. Hundreds of 

‘ood positions now open. No experience needed 

fo get one of them. © will assist you to secure 

a position where you can get Practical Ex ~4 
ence as a Salesman and — ow @ mon 

more while fe zea are learnt: rite te toaey fiat for 

Sfignt esines ial egtees Bs 

openings, an rom he 

dreds of men recently placed in good positions, 
Address nearest office, Dept. 141, 


National Sal Training Association 
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“ TRICKS 
and Knacks of Fishing ”’ 
144 Page Book Free 

Cloth bound, 40 chapters. 
Your local Sehing tackle dealer 
* es will give you a 
. copy free with 
each “* Bristol ”” 
Rod purchased of 
him during 1911. It is a 
great book given free with 
the finest rod. Look for the 
name “‘ Bristol’? on the 
reel seat, always on the 
genuine. Write for FREE 
cue Catalogue. Give your deal- 
er’s name, so that we . supply him_ with 

books free, for you. o ineten Mfg. 
Co., 71 Horton Sereet Brletel Conn. 

















New York StylesAt Wholesale Prices 
YOUR CLOTHES 


If you are Buying your Cotics of 
some Agent or from a Retail Store— 
you are paying an Outaide Price, 
with two or three profits added, 

BUY AT WHOLESALE, 

You can save from \ to } - 
i the Clothes you wear by 

ing Direct from us. We a Be 
facture clothing and sell Direct 
to you at Wholesale Prices. 

THE LATEST STYLES. 
We are located right here in New 
York on Broadwa; y wnere all Styles 
originate. In 0 ing from us you 
ean dress in the very y Laneot 8t 
at the same time save from 


Sample Book showing the 
Newest 8 and Summer oy les is 
now r ready, e of them is here an 
bit righ ant Tic is free for the 

4a now and ask us 


send You New §& Samp 

er with Illustrations of Latest 

New J ok = Set ies, Tepe ine. Measure- 

ment Blanks and 1 Information. 

How Te Onter, ae Clothes Direct 
‘rom the Fact ory. 

peg A YORK APPAREL 060, 
roadway, New ¥ ork City. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR ae 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 





[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, cach in 
its turn, if of interest to the general reader ; but there 
will be so many questions that printed answers may 
be long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “Family 
Doctor Department,” this office.| De. F. W. St. Joun, 


NDER the term ‘ Heart Disease”’ 
are grouped a number of conditions 
which may or may not be of serious 

moment. In the vast majority of instances, 
when a person comes to the physician with 
a pain in the region of the heart, the pain 
is in no way connected with that vital or- 
gan. Intercostal neuralgia (pain of the 
nerve running along the rib) is usually 
found. In some cases there is a left-sided 
pleurisy, but cough is nearly always pres- 
ent when there is pleurisy. Pain in the 
heart itself Is very unusual. Palpitation 
and irregular action of various kinds are 
often caused by gas in the stomach or some 
disease or disturbance in other parts of the 
body. On the other hand, a very serious 
heart lesion may exist without the patient 
even suspecting that he has trouble with 
the organ. Leakage of a heart valve may 
exist from. youth to old age and apparently 
not shorten the span of life. So-called 
‘** heart tonics,’’ such as digitalis, strophan- 
thus, etc., and other powerful drugs, do 
more harm than good when improperly 
administered. There are a number of 
widely advertised nostrums for the cure of 
heart disease, which are much better to 
let alone than to take. If there really is 
heart disease present they are very liable to 
exaggerate the existing condition; whereas, 
if there is no disease of the heart they 
certainly can not be of any value. If you 
imagine that the heart is diseased, go toa 
doctor in whom you have confidence and 
have a thorough examination, and follow 
his advice, whether you have or do not 
have any trouble with your heart. If there 
is real disease of the organ, there is a great 
deal that can be done in most instances to 
give relief and prolong life. 
FOOT NOTES 

The sanitary officers of New York state 
have an organization whose object is to 
promote the general sanitary condition of 
their districts and in every way possible to 
conserve the public health. 


J. H. Kelliher, Minn.: Fissuring or crack- 
ing of the skin of the feet is sometimes 
very hard to cure. Keep the parts as dry 
as possible so far as water is concerned. If 
ointments do no good, try sifting a little 
compound alum powder in the stockings, 
each morning. 


Caffein which is claimed to be such a 
terrible “‘heart poison,’’ and which it is 
said makes the drinking of coffee so dan- 
gerous, is also the alkaloidal constituent of 
tea. It is a wonder that some enterprising 
manufacturer of a substitute for tea has not 
appeared upon the advertising horizon. 


Max S., Philadelphia: The bulletins of 
the New York State Department of Health 
are sent to physicians in New York free, 
but I do not know whether the department 
would furnish them to parties outside of the 
state. Address, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, N. Y., for further 
information. 


Remember, that as has been mentioned 
before in this column, pneumonia is often 
very prevalent, especially among children, 
during May. Sitting on the damp ground 
and being improperly clothed tend to de- 
velop conditions favorable to the disease. 
It is better to stick to the flannels a little 
longer than to risk needless exposure. 


J. B. C., Cranville Summit, Pa. : 1. There 
is always danger of lead poisoning in drink- 
ing water which flows through a leed pipe, 
if the water is free from lime salts. In the 
case of hard water, or that which contains 
a good deal of lime, the action of the salts 
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coats over the inside of the pipe with a 
protective coating and does away with the 
danger. 2. The symptoms of chronic lead 
poisoning are: A blue line along the gums, 
pains in various parts of the body, lead 
colic, and in severe cases a certain form of 
paralysis known as ‘‘ wrist drop.”’ 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in an address delivered 
in Syracuse, N. Y., pointed out that in his 
opinion the surest way to bring about a 
lessening of the black plague (social im- 
purity) was to more faithfully observe the 
teachings of the scriptures. He said that 
individual reform would not suffice. No 
one unfamiliar with the ravages of this ter- 
rible scourge can conceive the vast amount 
of suffering it causes. It is high time that 
we wake up to the fact that upon the purity 
of our youth depends the strength of the 
nation. 


While the sale of patent nostrums has 
fallen off to a great extent since the public 
has become more enlightened upon the 
subject, there still remains the nuisance of 
having samples of the stuff thrown upon 
the door-step. Recently I had a patient 
who was not improving under treatment, 
and who, upon finding a sample upon his 
door-step, thought he would try it. He did 
so and immediately became very much 
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worse. Upon examination I found that the 
medicine contained a drug which was in 
every way the wrong thing for his case. 


‘G. A. C., Strasburg, Va. : What you call 
‘‘ migratory rheumatism’’ may or may not 
be rheumatism. In any case keep the bowels 
regular, and if the urine is high colored 
some alkali should be taken. Probably it 
would be good treatment to get Abbott’s 
Salithia and take a few bottles of that ac- 
cording to directions. For the pains them- 
selves, a five-grain tablet of salicylate of 
soda taken .with a drink of water three or 
four times a day, might do good. 


‘North Carolina has taken a step far in 
advance of all other states in the instruc- 
tion of children on the important subject 
of tuberculosis. The State Text-Book com- 
mission of that state in its recent adoption 
of the books to be used in the public schools 
for the next five years, made the acceptance 
of the text-book on Physiology and Hy- 
giene conditional upon the insertion therein 
of a special chapter on tuberculosis.’? The 
above is quoted from the Journal of the 
Out-door Life, which proceeds to give in 
full the information to be contained in the 
text-books mentioned. What North Caro- 
lina has done I sincerely hope all the states 
will do, until the gospel of pure air is as 
well known as the multiplication table. 





are known all over the world as a 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don't take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. , 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 

In short, 


ers and brain builders. 
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Spring would be but wintry weather 
df we had not else but spring. 


All plan and no work will never pay the 
mortgage. 
It is hoped that the good roads 
enthusiast will have his way. 
The man who blows loudly 
F : about doing so and so, generally 
gives in when his wife gives the orders. 


It is more honorable to work out than to 
Trust out. 


Sunday is rest day, and the women on 
the farm should come in for their share. It 
can be done. 


The people who have to travel to town 
over a bad road are beginning to see the 
error of their way. 


There is too much belief among all our 
people that the prizes of life lie away from 
the farm. ROOSEVELT. 


““T see that my handwriting is quite bad; 
But then I know if I wrote very well, 

The people all,’’ remarked the little lad, 
“Would know how very poor I spell.” 


In your home there are about 350 early 
kitchen fires to start in the course of a year. 
Is this done by one person all the time, or 
do you take it turn about? 


Hard cider is often the slender thread 
that leads to hard drinking and on down 
the hard road, Don’t put your apples to 
such base use. Other and more beneficial 
uses can be found for them. 





** Do these scarecrows save your crops ?”’ 
‘*Indeed they do. You see, every tramp 
that comes along crosses the fields to see 
if the clothes on ’em are worth stealing. 
They aren’t, but it scares the crows away, 
fine.”’ 

We all like to hear a farm girl play on 
the organ or piano ; but if there is a thun- 
dercloud on her face when she is asked to 
play on the tuneful washboard for a little 
while, it takes all the music out of the next 
piece she plays on the piano. 

Two new Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 428, 
‘Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and 
Rural School’’; No. 429, ‘‘ Industrial Al- 
cohol.’? For copies of these bulletins ad- 
dress Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Parents, if you want the young folks to 
leave the farm, see that the horses are 
always ‘‘ busy”’ or ‘‘ overworked,”’ see that 
there are no picnics or fishing trips, see 
that you keep all the proceeds in your own 
pocket, and in other ways ignore the chil- 
dren instead of encouraging contentment 
by kindly consideration. 

Somehow Peter Tumbledown could never 
get his corn rows straight, but he always 
excused himself by saying that more corn 
would ‘grow in a crooked 
row than in a straight one. 
But we could never see 
the force of this argument. 
Keep your rows straight, 
Peter ! 


In one number of Farm 
JouRNAL I noticed in the 
column of Home Vege- 
table Garden a line read- 
AN ALLIGATOR ONCE THOUGHT HE 
WOULD PAY A CALL; 80 BOUGHT 


A BRAND NEW BEAVER HAT WHICH 
MADE HIM LOOK QUITE TALL! 





ing: ‘‘ Cultivate your hoe with a file.’’ That 
is all right so far as it goes; but to itl 
would add: ‘‘ Always on the inside.’’ If 
your readers who have never tried it will 
do so, they will be surprised at the improve- 
ment, S. V. BECKWITH, Connecticut. 


The maple-sugar industry is threatened 
by the shoe manufacturers, who use the 
wood for lasts, and who offer more for the 
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trees than their value as sugar producers. 
Englisl¥ beech was a fair substitute, but 
that has become scarce. Unless another 
substitute is found, or unless more hard 
maples are planted, most of us may have 
to use mapleine when we want a maple 
flavor. 

The completion of the Roosevelt dam in 
Arizona, and the turning of the water upon 
the dry lands in the Salt River valley, will 
ultimately add 240,000 acres to the arable 
lands of the United States, and is a new 
triumph for the irrigation engineer. The 
‘Great American Desert,’’ which occupied 
so large a space on the map of the South- 
west fifty years ago, has steadily shrunk 
until little of it remains. 


[A prayer-book was among the articles 
found in the stomach of an ostrich dissected 
in London. ] 

HOW IT HAPPENED 
That ostrich must have plumed himself 
On being such a prayerful bird! 
The prayer-book has a “ Collect’? which 
The ostrich must have read or heard ; 
A literal minded ostrich he, 
And so he tried his very best 

To follow out its precept wise: 

‘* Read, mark, learn, inwardly digest.” 
GERTRUDE MCKENZIE. 

If you have light sandy or loamy soil not 
too far north, grow your own peanuts. If 
you have a lot of children, plant a lot of 
peanuts. I never in mv life sawa child that 
didn’t like peanuts. Plant them two inches 
deep in rows thirty inches apart, and put 





349 
two nuts every two feet. Every hill kept 
free from weeds should grow a pint. Think 
of that, children. Peanuts will grow any- 
where that corn matures, are very sensitive 
to frost, and require about five months to 
reach perfection. By the way, I should 
add that you must remember that roasted 
peanuts will not grow. Buy fresh ones 
from a seed dealer ; hull them, but do not 
break the inner husk. 


Massachusetts. RuTH PETERS. 





HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS 


If you are using commercial fertilizer 
extensively, it may pay to buy the raw 
material and mix it at home. A saving of 
from $8 to $10 a ton can often be made by 
so doing. Many farmers have the idea that 
home mixing is a complicated operation. 
This is a mistake. The only apparatus 
necessarv is a shovel, broom and a sand 
screen. Even the screen may be dispensed 
with if the fertilizer is to be broadcasted, 

Sweep the barn floor clean, and spread 
the chemicals on it, the coarsest at the bot- 
tom and the others in layers on top. Shovel 
this over, cutting down to the bottom at 
each stroke. Level it off and shovel over 
three or four times. Sift through the sand 
screen, using one having three meshes to 
the inch, and the mixing is done. The 
labor would not cost more than fifty cents 
aton. Any firm dealing in chemicals, or any 
experiment station, will furnish formulas. 
In buying in this way one buys plant food 
to fit one’s need bd. 











KEEP YOUR HORSES 
FOR HORSES’ WORK 


The R. S. Motorcycle fits right 
into farm work. It saves a 
man’stime. It keeps the team 
together doing a team’s work. 
It earns its keep a dozen times 
aday. The 1911 R.S. has the 
simplest mechanism, the most 
powerful, yet silent motor ever 
produced. The only motorcycle 






in this country with foot brake. ¢ 
Dowd insures safety. 


Sure as 
bbin.’’ Faster than any 
2yr. old. Wide range of speed. Write 
for catalogue. Agents wanted where 
we are not represented, 


READING STANDARD CO. 412 Wailer St., Reading, Pa, 
Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles. 




















STUDY FARMING: 









Why not learn the improved methods 
of intensive, scientific agriculture at 
home? Make your farm pay more. 
“ How to Make the Farm Pay More,” 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


explains clearly how you may become an up-to- 


J 
date, scientihc farmer wi t the expense of going 


away toan agricultural college. It tells how the agri- 


cultural college is brought to your door. ow you can 
increase the prohts on your crops and stock by a practical 
application of the new agriculture. Here is just the oppor- 
tunity you have been waiting for—te learn at home under 
the direction of faculty of experts from leading agricultural 
colleges. Send for free booklet today. Also special courses 
in Poultry or Flowers for proht on a suburban lot. 


American Farmer’s School 
67. Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


machine into your home; use it as your own; tryall its attachments, and if it ts not exact! 


respect; if it is no’ 
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work 


mer, 
hine three times its 
Try it a month 
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** The Spring is here, the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and 
flowers ; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous 
hours.’ 


Don’t let the weeds get a start—kill ’em 
while they are a-borning. Easiest way. 
A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 


It isn’t the mark of a good teamster to 
get in off the road late at night, nor to 
leave the horses uncurried for two or three 
days. 


It is less work to hoe twice soon after the 
crops come up than it is to hoe once after 
the weeds get high, and it does much more 
good. 

Hanging around town after his business 
is done is a thing no man who loves his 
home should get in the habit of doing. 
Home is the best place. 


If you put stones under the posts of 
your corn house, have them thick enough 
and large enough so that the frost will not 
get below them and break them to pieces. 


In Scotland farm wages average $3 to $5 
a week; in England, $5. This without 
board or lodging. Fortunately we do better 
than that in this country. How can they 
live ? 


A small box with a cover to it is a handy 
thing in which to keep odd sizes of bolts, 
nuts and washers at the barn. Look over 
the assortment once in a while and see that 
you do not run short. 

I don’t believe in war, myself, but it 
makes me feel bad to hear anybody speak 
lightly of the few old, soldiers who are left 
ijn our times as they march by on Memorial 
Day. How fast they are dropping off! V. 


Western farmers who practise dry-land 
farming, will doubtless be interested in 
Bulletin No. 109, Utah Experiment Station, 

an, Utah. The nitrogen and humus 
pe lem in dry-land farming is treated very 
ully. 


James T. Morley plants new trees in his 
orchard annually. His son has the place on 
which Mr. Morley lives. The old gentleman 
says he is going to leave the farm in as 
fruitful a condition as he found it—forty 
years ago. 


Last year pumpkin pie timber was scarce 
in most parts of the country. Plant plenty 
of seed this year. We do not often have a 
failure two years running ; and what in all 
this world is more ,“‘licking good’ than 
pumpkin pie? 

Cuttings from the mature asparagus bed 
should be made regularly and thoroughly, 
being always careful not to injure the 
crowns of the plants with the knife: Keep 
weeds out. Beds set this spring should not 
be cut at all this season; let the plants 
grow unmolested. 


I always read the advertisements. Some- 
times I don’t know my needs until I run 
across a splendid offer 








AS among the interesting ads. 

ay a They are always interest- 

hy. ing even if I don’t invest. 

ee Hie I never read them with- 

fe J*) "] out feeling admiration for 

, fT} the wide -awake, up-to- 

‘ijay'.| date workers who are the 

rit.) foundation of the Re- 
anit) public. RutH Peters. 

$ If your well is far from 





the house, measure the 
distance. Then see how 
many pailfuls of water the 
good wife uses in a week, and calculate 
how many miles she walks ina _ year. 
Wouldn’t it pay to have the water piped 
into the house? It would save her, and 


WORKING OVERTIME 
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good wives are valuable. And it would save 
shoe leather. Why not do it now? 


Dear Epitor: If you don’t get that 
parcels post bill through Congress before 
my five years are up, I will never take Farm 
JOURNAL again. I have been taking it for 
the last fifteen years and you have been 
talking parcels post all this time and haven’t 
got it yet. The express companies just rob 
us out here, so please do what you can for 
us. Gero. E. BowEn, Colorado. 

[Remarks by the Editor: All right; ’tis 
a bargain. ] 


Some recent Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 
394, ‘‘The Use of Windmills in Irriga- 
tion’’; No. 395, ‘‘Sixty-day and Kherson 
Oats’’; No. 398, ‘‘ Use of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers in the South Atlantic States’’; No. 
399, ‘“‘Irrigation of Grain’’; No. 403, 
‘*Construction of Concrete Fence Posts.’’ 
Residents of the United States may obtain 
copies by writing to the Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mention Farm JOURNAL and 
ask for the Farmers’ Bulletins by number. 
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IN NATURE’S PRESENCE 

BY MARY CURRIER ROLOFSON 
I sat me down by the brooklet’s side, 
With pencils and paper weli supplied, 
To write a poem in Nature’s praise, 
Low at her feet by the woodland ways. 
The light breeze rustled the branches green, 
And morsels of sunlight fell between 
And dappled the mosses at my feet,— 
I could but gaze on a sight so sweet. 


And then from the alders that hid the brook 
Fluttered a bird to my little nook. 

I could but watch till he flew away, 

While pencil and paper unheeded lay. 

A bee came buzzing within my view, 

And I gazed on him till away he flew; 

** Ah, me!” I said, “it will soon be night, 
My poem I must begin to write.” 








But no; for blossoms most fair and sweet 
Peeped out from corners of my retreat; 
And nooks and angles and hollows small 
Held something beautiful, one and all. 

I wandered home at the close of day 

With a handful of mosses green and gray, 
With wildwood blossoms, and bits of vine; 
But on my paper was not a line. 


Oh, shut me up in my little home! 
Fasten the door that I may not roam; 
Fasten the window, and shut the blind; 
Let me, a prisoner, be confined 

Where bird, nor blossom, nor leaf, nor tree, 
Nor brooklet, nor breeze may call to me. 
There, uninterrupted, I will write 

Of Nature in all her beauty bright. 

But in her presence no word have I; 

She seals my lips and enchants mine eye; 
She steals my fancies and my employ 

Is but to wonder and to enjoy. 


TAKE TIME 
Learn How to Live Well 


Take time to enjoy the flowers that are 
all about you at this season of the year. 
The Great Lover of us all must love flow- 
ers Himself, and must want us to love 
them, too, for He has scattered them every- 
where with a free hand. Look at them 
often; take in their sweet perfume; let 
them help you to think beautiful thoughts. 
Then they will not have been made in vain. 

Take time to care for the trees. There is 
something grard about trees. To be with 
them, to tend them and to study their life 
and their nature, must make men better. 
In the great educatory life of the farm, be 
sure to include a course in tree culture. 

Take time to know all the birds whitch 
have their homes near you in the summer- 
time.’ ‘Make friends of them all and invite 
them to stay near you by making them 
places to live-in. Stand between them and 
all enemies. They are your friends in a 
thousand ways.; be a friend to them. 

Take time to learn all you can about the 
living creatures that depend upon you for 
their very life. Not simply because these 
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friends of the field are able to do some- 
thing for you, but for the better reason that 
they, too, are creatures of His thought and 
therefore worthy of every kindness you 
may bestow upon them. 

Take time to know men. Pope was right 
when he said, ‘‘ The proper study of man- 
kind is man.’’ Get close to all the good 
men and women you can. Serve them with 
a good pure heart, and your own life will 
be the broader and the better for it. 

Take time to live. This is the real pur- 

se of our coming here—to learn how to 
ive well. Calmly, earnestly, patiently, go 
on from day to day, and so build a life 
which will last through the ages. 

ARMER VINCENT. 


[PRIZE ARTICLE] 
CARE OF CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
BY G. M. S. 
One of Our Southern Folks Gives His 
Methods 


The first essential in the care of a car- 
riage should be a good unbleached muslin 
cover to cover the top and body of carriage 
and be tied underneath. 

If you would retain the luster of the var- 
nish, the carriage must be washed after 
using, if at all muddy, before the mud dries. 
The best grade of varnish is always elastic ; 
it does not harden in years. You coul 
make a mark on the panel of your carriage 
by pressing your thumb on the varnished 
surtace and holding it there a minute. The 
proper way to wash a carriage is to place it 
on a slightly elevated, slatted platform and, 
if possible, use a hose. But if not con- 
venient to a water pressure, then a good 
plan is to use a watering pot with the 
sprinkler removed ; use clean cold water. 
If the force of the water will not remove 
the mud, then touch lightly with a large 
soft sponge. After the mud is all off, rinse 
with clean cold water and wipe dry with a 
chamois skin. Be sure not to overlook the 
grease at ends of hubs. 

If a carriage is used in stormy weather 
frequently, the cushions become wet. If 
the material is cloth they may readily be 
dried by exposing them to the sun; but if 
made of leather, to dry them is a more 
difficult matter, especially if the bottoms 
are made of enamel cloth (cushion bottoms 
should be made of good coarse linen, then 
by exposing to the sun they will soon dry). 

The floors of carriages are often covered 
with oilcloth tacked down, and a rug on 
top of the oilcloth ; it is far better to leave 
the oilcloth off, for it only serves to hold 
the moisture and rot the floor. See that 
the floors are kept well painted ; this is a 
small job that any one can do. The floor 
joints should be open enough to allow 
water to run out freely. 

Use castor-oil for a lubricant. There 
should be a good leather washer at each 
end of the axle box, just thick enough to 
allow the nut to be screwed up tightly 
without binding. 

A feather duster should be used to brush 
off dust from the top, dash, etc. Fenders 
and all leather —<_ should be wiped 
with a soft rag slightly dampened with lin- 
seed-oil, in which a small quantity of lamp- 
black has been mixed ; use only enough oil 
to give the leather a little gloss. The same 
treatment applies to harness. ' Never wash 
and oil leather unless you want it to rot. 
Go over it frequently with the rag and lin- 
seed-oil ; the oil soon dries and in that way 
you will keep the pores of the leather 
closed against moisture, and it will retain 
the oil that was worked into the leather by 
tanner and currier. 

Every good carriage or wheel factory is 
now equipped with cold shrinkage tire- 
setter ; by that process you can have your 
tires tightened without removing the bolts. 

Nuts on all bolts should be examined oc- 
casionally to see that they have not worked 
loose, especially the shaft pole and spring 
bolts ; by giving attention to these bolts an 
accident may be averted. 

Owensboro, Ky. 
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It’s easy enough to look pledinnt 
When the crops ail grow like weeds ; 
And the way to get at 
Conditions like that, 
Is only to plant good seeds. 


You can’t overwork the harrow. 
Be sure your wife will find you out. 


Time flies and very soon fly time will be 
here, 


The greatest thing in all this big world is 
a happy home. 


Tell the boys never to hack into any tree 
with knife or_axe. 

Take the harness off the team at noon. 
You would like it. 

Free lodgings in the haymow explain a 
good many barn fires. 

Plant lots of sugar corn and peas—a new 
planting every two weeks. 


Too often the extravagant who start out 
in the parlor-car come back in the freight. 


Every man should know something about 
law, if it is only enough to keep out of it. 

The man who minds his Own business 
has a good mind and will soon have a good 
business, 


When night comes lock the door of your 
heart and bolt it good and fast against care 
and worry. 

Remove flower stalks that come on rhu- 
barb plants. Seed growing is weakening to 
the plants. 

If you haven’t read all the advertise- 


ments in this paper you have missed a lot 
of good things. 


There are some persons who think that 
Sunday is a sponge to wipe out the sins of 
the week. BEECHER, 


When you hoe corn, thin it out to not 
more than three good stalks to the hill. 
Nature doesn’t like to be crowded. 


This is the month when there is much 
sewing in the house and also much sowin 
in the fields, and it is all necessary a 
profitable. 


There is always a ready sale for A 1 
products, no matter how overstocked the 
market may be. Resolve to have only that 
kind for sale. 

Save the broken harrow teeth. Thev will 
make good tools of various kinds if you 
take them to a blacksmith, for they are 
well-tempered steel. 


The garden is not a good place for fruit 
or other trees. They shade the vegetables 
too much. Give the trees a place, but have 
the garden somewhere else,—far enough 
away to escape all tree roots. 


You may tell adozen men that you have 
seed potatoes for sale, or some other farm 
crop, and not make a ‘sale ; but just tack a 
neatly-printed sign on the post by the road, 
and the stuff will go like hot-cakes. 


Have you a neighbor with whom things 
have gone badly during the winter? Do not 
hastily criticise him for his mistakes, but 
give him a lift, and see how much brighter 
the world will look to you and to him. 


Not long ago we passed a farmhouse, in 
frontof which was a bulletin board contain- 
ing this poetical announcement : 


Seed-corn for sale, 
Also meat for roast. 

Want two farm hands, 
And a parcels post. 


Why not give the boys—yes, and the 
girls, too—a little spending-money_ patch? 
Let them have all they raise cn it; and 
1 help them to dispose of their crop. 

his kind of treatment goes a long way 
toward content and happiness. 


Again we say : Test the seed-corn before 
olanthale. for there’s much poor seed in the 









country this year. And, also, treat the seed 
potatoes to prevent scab. We told how to 
do both these important things, in the April 
FARM JOURNAL. Look ’em up. 

A neighbor of mine has a couple of 
cords of wood piled up in his yard. I can 
remember when he set out the willow trees 
from which these logs came. They grew 
so fast and were so thick that he thinned 
them out last winter, with good results. 
They need a damp soil. E. W. 

“A handy gate can be made at different 
parts of a fence around the pasture lot, or 
any other enclosure, which is much more 
convenient than to climb over the fence 
every time oneas at a point where there is 
no regular gate. Saw off two boards and 
screw over the 
cuts two strap 
hinges. Nail on 
the up-and-down 
piece and saw off 
the other ends. A 
button completes 
the gate. (See 
cut.) Where a whole gate is to be made in 
a fence, it can easily be made in this way 
after the fence is built, Nail on the up-and- 
down pieces. Saw off the boards at one side 
and screw on hinges. Then saw off the other 
side.”” Thank you, neighbor; perhaps that 
Experimental Farm will need some of 
these gates. 














On this page are ede ertisements of bathtubs, clothes 
wi ar mender, patents, shoes, hair goods, telescope. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
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mags SWASHER C MPANY, - MIDDLETOWN, CON 


CONVENIENT FOLDING WATER BATH. 
Bathroom needless, save expense. 
Use anywhere. Lasts years. Light 
weight. Write for low introductory 
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leaks jteware, 
cooking utensils, etc. No hest, solder, prea ea org yooh 
them. Fit any surface, Smooth. box, 200, 
250, postpaid. Wonderful 
Collette Mfg. Co. 











$20.00 a Year jj, 
I want to tell you all about my I 
Celebrated Steel Shoes—why 


one pair will outwear six pairs of 
leather shoes—how a pair _ will 
ee. you more foot-comfort than you ever 


ad in your life. How they will keep your feet 
powder-dry all the time. How light and com- 
fortable they are the year around. 
I have told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them. 
More than that—they can be on 
their feet all day—at any work, 
without foot fatigue. And they 
have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


revent rheumatism, sciatica, 
umbago, lame back and other 
troubles caused by wet feet. I 
want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, A 
corns, bunions, chilblains, and at 
the same time show you a saving 
of $20 a year in actual money 
on account of the extra wear you 
get from my shoes. 

Will you write me s postal today 
and get full particulars? Let me 
send you this free book of mine 
by return mail. Address 


Ruthstein 


8. M. RUTHSTEM 
The Stecl Shee Man. 

























gecuRES OR FEE RETURNED. 

PATE N Free Examination. Booklet Free. 
Guaranteed by BANKERS’ REGISTER 

and Highest Rating by MARTINDALE'S LAW DIRECTORY. 
MILO B. eragt & eae t F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Estab. 368 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail « 
22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2 
or sell 8 Ger ¥ SWITCH 













ea ‘teat stipe of 
wich bulls, otc ANNA AYERS, Doe 1.20, 











You Can Can) 


Your F doy Vv les and other Products 
with, the PORTABLE CANNER 


Operates easily anywhere. Costs little. Saves 
waste. Sold under binding guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Agents wanted. 


Our Free Book—“*Turnin 

Waste Inte Profit,’ ts full 
of information, Ask for 
tt, A Postal will do. 


+n Cree Bids 
Baltimore, Md. 


Special 60 Day Offer! 


To Introduce Our 
NEW EXCELSIOR 


Solar Telescope 
‘iz 00 


By gsr Insured, $1.20. 
This Jong, 






















ever for 
less than $8 or $10. 











lens. 
this wonderful 
solar eye 





Pat. 4-24-1906 piece you can 
look the sun squarely in © ico 
on the brightest and ho 


Never before was a tel with 

an oe piece Steeament sold 
for less t $10. This eye 
piece alone is oak more than we 
charge for the entire telescope. Re- 
png | a solar eye piece lens and 
i pe a good, practical telescope 
land. ebasevabicun, etc. 


OVER 3% FEET LONG 
CIRCUMFERENCE 5% INCHES 


POSITIVELY such 
a telesco 
was never sold for 
this price before. 
These telescopes 
are spate by one of 
the largest manu- 
facturers in Enu- 
rope; measure, 
el . 12 inches, 
and m over 3% 
feet, in five sec- 
tions. They are 
brass bound, 
brass safety cap 
on each end to ex- 





el dust, ete. 
with werful lenses, scientifically 
scorn —. justed. Guaranteed by 
eretofore telescopes of 

ay been sold from % to $8. 
mpd vob in the country or at 
_ fone certainly secure 
one a netruments, and no 
farmer ghanla ‘be be without one. Ob- 
bars a aw Le are Beene to view 


order. Sent . mail, parable 12 2 cts 
extra. 

WE GUARANTEE SATISFAC- 
TION OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF GUNS, 
ETc., oauy WITH EACH ORDER. 
wo 1S A GRAND OFFER AND 

SHOULD NOT MISS iT. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
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This 1911 Book of his is the greatest Vehicle Show Room in the Don’t You 
| world—displaying, for your choice, over 125-styles of a great variety of Want a 
Auto Seat Buggies— Runabouts—Surreys—Carriages, Phaetons—Spring 30-Day 
Wagons—and don’t forget—a full line of high grade Harness. This Free Road 
Book contains a greater variety of Vehicles than you could find in ten large T, Ff thi 
towns or in 25 dealers’ stores—and Phelps makes them all to order—and est of this 
sells them direct to you from factory—at a splendid saving in price. Auto Seat 
From Phelps you can get what you want—when you want it—not what some — 


| The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company 


. The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 
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Phelps Wants To Send You 











g:=== His Big Buggy Book 


and manufacturer—he writes these books every Postage 
ear himself—and he says this 1911 Book is the aad He Pays the 
st one he’s ever written. This Book is The Big Show Room 


In it he’s worked out a new plan of displayin of All Styles of Vehicle for 1911 


and illustrating many of the important an 
exclusive features found only on Split 
Hickory Vehicles. 


In this Book for 1911 he takes one of 
his Vehicles and tears it all to pieces in a 
lot of photographs, showing you, together 
with full descriptions — all about every part 
of a buggy — how it should be made — what\ © 
it should be made of—and Phelps knows. 
Phelps tells you in his Book just why it is impor- 
tant that you get such wheels on the rig you pur- 
chase as he guarantees to put on his Split Hick- 







T ory Buggies for 1911 — which are made of triple A 
grade straight grained Hickory—a grade found on no “stock” buggy. 
ee ae See that Split Hickory spoke Phelps holds in his hand? It’s a 


| Trade-Marked Split Hickory amg spoke (unpainted) that he sends with every -buggy he sells — 


Vehicles he guarantees every wheel to be made of the same _ straight 


T’S HIS Style Book of Split Hickory 
Vehicles for 1911—fresh from the prin- . 
ter. Phelps is a practical Buggy designer 











rei second growth Shellbark Hickory as the sample spoke. 
This same grade of material he also guarantees to use in the construction of all running | 
gears and other woodwork on his celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 


‘28° to *78” Saved “i 


According To The Style of Vehicle You Buy 


30 Days’ Free pout sets Years’ Guarantee noe 2 Caled eaten set. FN 
—and=~the Highest ade That’s Made— s the largest manufactu 


manufacturing Vehicles sold direct from 
factory. He has sold over 125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles to people all over the country who have read his advertisements 
—as you are doing now. 













happens to have in stock—and you can have many choices in 
style, finish, upholstering, trimming, etc. Don’t you want this Big 
= Book of B Styles? Isn't it worth a postal to have 
this Book in your home for reference? Phelps wants you to 
have it—FREE—and he pays the postage. Just write him a 
note or a postal—say—‘‘Phelps, I'd like the book.” He will 
do the rest. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


Station 22, Columbus, Ohio 
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